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GENUS I. 
FALCO, LiNNAus. 
I. FALCO COOPJSBII, BONAPARTE. — COOPER'S HAWK. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE X. FIG. I. 

BuFFON complained of the difficulty of writing a 
history of birds, because he already knew eight hundred 
species, and supposed that there might actually exist 
fiifteen hundred, or even, said he, venturing as he thought 
to the limit of probability, two thousand I What then 
would be his embarrassment at present, when nearly 
six thousand species are known, and fresh discoveries 
are daily augmenting the number ? 

The difficulties attending a general work on this 
snbject are not, perhaps, experienced in an iequal degree 
by one who confines himself to the history of a parti- 
cular group, or of the species inhabiting a single district. 
Nevertheless, in a work like the present, which is not 
a monography limited to one genus or family, but 
embraces within its scope species belonging to sdl the 
different tribes, it is requisite, in order to explain their 
various relations and analogies, that the author should 
be more or less acquainted with the whole system of 
nature. To attempt, without the aid of methodical 
anaDffement, a subject so vast, and apparently unlimited, 
would be hopeless. Hence the importance of a correct 
tystem of classification ; and the construction of one 
which shall exhibit, as far as practicable, the true 
affinities of objects, has exercised the attention of the 
most powerful minds that have been employed in the 
ftody of nature. 



4 FALCO COOPERII. 

That division of the feathered tribe popularly ca]le< 
birds of prey, has always been recognized as a separat 
and well denned group. In the Linnsean System the; 
form the order Accipitres, and were, by that fathe 
of the science, distributed into three great naton 
divisions, which comprise nearly, if not quite, one 
fifteeixth part of all the known species of birds. Th 
ulterior arrangement of one of these groups, the genu 
Falco of Linne, at present composed of between tw 
and three hundred species, has much divided the opinioi 
of naturalists. From the majestic eagle, the terror < 
the husbandman, to the feeblest hawk, preying « 
grasshoppers, it is undeniable that there exists in 8 
these birds a great resemblance in some of the mo 
prominent characteristics, which, being found to pred 
minate in the fish hawk, as well as the kite, and f 
other species of the falcon tribe, however dissimila 
indicate their separation as a peculiar family from i 
other birds. But that they are susceptible of divisii 
into smaller groups of inferior rank, no practical on 
thologist will for a moment deny. Whether these min* 
groups shall be considered as trivial and secondary, ( 
whether some of them ought not to be admitted 
distinct and independent genera, is a question that h 
been much agitated, and respecting which omithologic 
will probably for a long time continue to disagrc 
Equally great authorities might be cited in favour 
either of these opinions, which, like many others 
more importance that have divided mankind from tl 
beginning of the world, may perhaps after all 1 
considered as merely a dispute about words. 

Admitting, however, as seems to be done by \ 
parties, that this great genus may be subdivided wi 
propriety, we look upon it as altogether a seconda 
question, whether we shall call the minor ^oups ffenei 
subgenera, or sections; and we deem it of still Ic 
consequence, in a philosophical view, whether the nam 
by which these groups are designated, be taken from 
learned or a vernacular lan^noage. It is our intenti< 
to pursue a middle course. We are convinced of ti 



cooper's hawk. 



ssity of employiD^ numerous subdivisions, not only 
is, but also in its allied genus Strix. These, however, 
amnot agree to admit as genera, preferring to call 
I subgenera, and giving them a name, but when 
ig occasion to mention a species belonging to any 
em, to employ the name of the great genus, 
le desire of avoiding too great a multiplication of 
ps, has caused some, even of the first ornithologists 
ir time, to employ sections that arc not natural, 
^th false or inapplicable characters, and, as if they 
d compel nature to conform to their preconceived 
larrow views, after having assigned decided limits 
leir groups, to force into them species not only 
ly different, but that do not even possess the 
cial character proposed. We shall not imitate this 
:onal example. It shall rather be our object to 
K>se natural groups, and, in obedience to this 
iple, whenever we meet with a group, or even a 
Q species, clearly insulated, it shall at least be 
;ed out, not so much regarding the number of our 
snera, as the characters that unite the species of 
h they are respectively composed, 
is objected to the numerous subdivisions that have 
proposed in our day, that they pass into and blend 
isibly with each other. This is no doubt true; 
s it not the same with regard to natural groups of 
f denomination ? It is this fact which has induced 
» consider them as subgenera, and not as distinct 
ra. We are told, however, by the advocates for 
erous genera, that, in giving a name, we adopt a 
s, but we do not see that this necessarily follows. 
I ere are, we confess, other grounds on which we 
t be attacked with more advantage. We may, 
aps, be charged with inconsistency in refusing to 
t, as the foundation of generic groups in the 
aces, characters which are allowed, not only by 
jlves, but by some of those who are most strenuously 
sed to the multiplication of genera, to have quite 
;ient importance for such distinction in other 
ies. With what propriety, it might be asked, cau 
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we admit Ifydr abates (^Fuligula, Nob,) as distinct from 
AnaSf and the yarious ffenera that haye been dismem- 
bered from Lanius, at the same time that we reject, as 
genera, the different groups of hawks ? To this we caa 
only reply, that we are ourselves entirely convinced, 
that all the subgenera adopted in our synopsis amon^ 
the Falcones of North America, are quite as distinct 
from each other as Coccyzus and Cucuhcs, or Corvus and' 
Garrulus, The latter genus we have admitted after 
Temminck, who is opposed to new genera amonff the 
hawks, though u4«/«r and Elanus certainly require lO be 
separated no less than the two genera that Temminek 
himself has established in the old genus Vultur. 

No living naturalist (with the exception of those who^ 
through a sort of pseudo-religious feeling, will only 
admit as genera groups indicated as such by Linn4) has 
adhered longer than ourselves to large genera, at the 
same time that we could not deny the existence of 
subordinate natural ^oups. We will not pretend to 
deny that these are of equal rank with some recognized 
as genera in other families, and we can only say, that 
we consider it doubtful, in the present unsettled state 
of the science, what this rank ought to be. We 
therefore, in the instances above quoted, consider it of 
little importance whether these groups be considered as 
genera or subgenera. 

But what IS certainly of great importance is, to 
preserve uniformity in ail such cases ; to make co- 
ordinate divisions, and give corresponding titles to 
groups of equal value. This uniformity, however 
desirable, cannot, in the actual state of ornithology, be 
easily attained; and we have decided, after much 
hesitotion, to continue to employ subgenera. In doing 
this, we are moreover influenced by the great difficulty 
that is met with, in some cases, in determining the 
proper place of a species partaking of the characters d 
several groups, yet not in the least deserving to be 
isolated ; such as Falco borealUy which is almost as much 
an Astur as a Buteo, and has been placed by authors, 
according to their different views, in both these groups 
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extensive reform is evidently needed in the 
ment of classification that relates to genera, and 
>pose, with this view, to undertake at some future 

a general work, when, erecting our system on a 
>hilosophical basis, though we may restrict some, 
ilarge other genera, we shall, in the instances to 

we have alluded, as well as in a multitude of 
, at least place them all on an equal footing. 
3ng the several groups into which the falcon tribe 
ded, we come to one composed of about sixty 
), well marked, and, if kept within its proper 
i, very natural, to which authors have variously 
1 the name of Accipiter, Sparvius, and Astur, 
last we have adopted, 
nd in all parts of the globe, and destroying every 

great numbers of birds, and small quadrupeds, 
iwks (by which English name we propose to 
•uish this group more particularly) closely resemble 
ther in colour and changes of plumage, especially 
>rth American and European species. They are 
itly distingfuished from aul other falcons by their 
wings, not reaching by a considerable length to 

of their tail, which is even, or but very slightly 
>d; and by their first quill feather or primary, 
is very short, while the fourth is constantly the 
t. Their bill, suddenly curved from the base, is 
trong and sharp ; their head is narrowed before, 
lie eyes placed high, large, and fiery. Their feet 
ry long, and the toes especially, the middle one 
Lch is much the longest, and all are armed with 
rong sharp talons, well seconding the sanguinary 

of these fierce creatures ; their outer toe is 
;ted at base by a membrane to the middle one. 
^rnale is always one-third larger than the male, 
e plumage of both is, in most species, dark above 
hite beneath ; in the adult, barred with reddish 
ky. In the young bird the colour is lighter, the 
•s skirted with ferruginous, and the white of the 
parts streaked longitudinally with dusky, instead 
ig barred. The tail is uniform in colour with 



the back, with almost always a few broad bandt 4 
bUck, and Bometiinea of white, and a wMtiih lip. i 
The hawks (Asturea) combine cunning with agilil) 
and Btreng^h. SuddenandiiupetuoueintlieirmoreMntl 
tbej' make Rreat havoe, especially among birds tha 
keep in flocks, as pigeons, blackbirds, &c. and are tb 
tenvr of the poultry yard. Fearless and sanguinai^ 
they never fe^ even when pressed by hunger, excep 
on red and warm-blooded animals, whose qoiTenDi 
Umbs they tear with savage delight. Birds they pind 
very carefully, and quarter, before eating them, bn 
swallow small quadrupeds entire, afterwards ejectiq 
tileir skins rolled up into a balL They always pursDi 
and seize their prey upon the wing, not falling upon i 
from aloft, but, rapidly skimming the earth, make thei 
insidious approaches sidewise, and, singling out thei 
Tictim, dart upon it with &tal velocity. They nevei 
soar, like the kites and eagles, to the upper regions o 
the atmosphere; and it is only during the nuptia 
season that they are observed sailing in wide circles ii 
the air. Their favourite haunts, during summer, an 
forests, building their nests on trees ; in winter thq 

rad over the plains. Though generally observet 
e, the male and his companion are seldom far ukart 
During the youth of their progeny, the parents kee] 
them company, in order to teach them to hunt then 
prey, and at such times they are observed in families. 
This group may be farther subdivided into twc 
sections, to one of which the name of Astur has mon 
strictly been assigned, while the other has been distiiy 
gnished by those of Sparviug and AccipUer. Th( 
former, of which the goshawk of Europe and Nortl 
America (^black-capped hawk of Wileou) is the type, ii 
charactenzed by ils wings being somewhat longer, 
body more robust, and shorter, and much thicker tarsL 
This is the only species that inhabits the United Statel 
and Europe. 

The second section, to which the present new spedm 
belongs, possessing all its characters in a pre-eminenl 
degree, equally with tb* hawk described by Wilson is 
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t state as Falco Pennaylvanicus, and in its youth 
9 velox, was established on the sparrow hawk of 
y Falco nisus, but the American species just 
led are no less typicaL The hawks of this 
are more elegantly shaped, being much more 
; their wings are still shorter than in the other 

reaching little beyond the origin of the tail, 
iir tarsi slender and elongated, with a smooth 
lost continuous covering. 

withstanding their smaller size and diminished 
I, their superior courage and audacity, and the 
«s of their movements, enable them to turn the 
f the largest birds, and even sometimes, when 
ivity together, to overcome them. We have 
parrow hawk, (Falco nisusy) which, in the space 
ty-four hours that he was left unobserved, killed 
Icons which were confined with him. 
inextricable confusion reigning throughout the 
of authors who have not attended to the 
in of the different groups of this genus, renders 

to impossible to decide, with any degree of 
y, whether our Falco Cooperii has or has not 
^corded. Though agreeing imperfectly with 
re have not been able, notwithstanding our most 
3 endeavours, to identify it with any. It is 
y a young bird, and we should not be surprised 
roving, when adult, a known species, perhaps 

the numerous species figured of late, and 

Le Grand Epervier de Cayenne of Daudin, 
.8 majoTy Vieillot, stated to be one-third larger 
e European sparrow hawk. At all events, 
', it is an acquisition to the ornithology of these 
and we have ventured to consider it as a new 
and to impose on it the name of a scientific 
rVilliam Cooper of New York, to whose sound 
it, and liberality in communicating useful advice, 
iralists of this country will unite with us in 
testimony, and to whom only the author, on 
of his departure for Europe, would have been 
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willing to intrust the ultimate revision and superintei 
deuce of this work. 

Our bird agrees very well with the falcon gentli 
Falco gentilis, Linne ; hut as that species is referred U 
the young of the goshawk, we have preferred giving I 
a new name to reviving one that might have created ai 
erroneous supposition of identity. To the yovBa{ 
goshawk, our hawk is, in fact, extremely similar h 
colour and markings, being chiefly distinguished fron 
it by the characters of their respective sections, bavin] 
the tarsi much more slender and elongated, and tb 
wings still shorter ; the tail is also considerably mor 
rounded. 

But it is to the sharp^hinned hawk (Falco vehx 
of Wilson, the Falco PennsylvanicuSy or Falco fuscus i 
its immature plumage, that our Cooper's hawk bear 
the most striking resemblance, and is in every particub 
most closely allied. Even comparing feather by feathei 
and spot by spot, they almost perfectly agree ; but th 
much larger size of the present, it being more thai 
twice the bulk, will always prevent their being cod 
founded, even by the most superficial observer. Anotbe 
good mark of discrimination may be found in th 
comparative length of the primaries; the second i 
-F. Cooperii being subequal to the sixth, while in 2 
vdox it is much shorter. The latter has also the fift 
as .long as the fourth ; that, in our species, being equt 
to the third. The tail is also much more rounded, th 
outer feather bein^^ nearly an inch shorter than th 
middle one. In F. velox the tail is even, the cute 
feather being as long, or, if any thing, longer than th 
middle. There is no other North American specie 
for which it can be mistaken. 

The bird here described, of which we have see 
seven or eight specimens, perfectly similar in size an 
plumage, was a male, killed in the latter part of Se] 
tember, near Bordentown, New Jersey. The stomac 
contained the remains of a sparrow. Another that iv 
procured, was shot on the 12th of December, while i 
the act of devouring on the ground a full-grown ruffe 
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li rtonae which he had killed, thowh a larger and heavier 
j bird than himself. Mr Cooper, the fiiend to whom we 

at bare dedicated this species, has recently favoured us 
with an accurate description of a specimen of a some- 
what ku^er size, shot in the early part of November, 
OB the eastern part of Long Island. 

The male Cooper's hawk is eighteen inches in length, 
and nearly thirty in extent. The bill is black, or rather 
tiiffkish brown ; the cere, greenish yellow ; the angles of 
the mouth, yellow. The irides are bright yellow. The 
M&eral colour above is chocolate brown, the feathers 
being whitish gray at base ; on the head, and neck above, 
they are blackish, margined with rufous, pure white 
towards the base, and grayish at the bottom, the white 
colour shewing itself on the top and sides of the neck, 
and being much purer on the nucha. The back and 
mmp are the same, but the feathers larger, and lighter 
coloured, less margined with rufous, more widely 
grayish at base, and bearing each four regular spots of 
white in the middle of their length, which are not seen 
unless when the feathers are turned aside. The whole 
body beneath is white, each feather, including the lower 
wins'-coverts and femorals, marked with a long, dusky 
medial stripe, broader and oblanceolate on the breast 
and flanks, (some of the feathers of which have also a 
blackish band across the middle,) the throat, and under 
wing-coverts ; the long feathers of the flanks (or long 
axiluuy feathers) are white, banded with blackish ; the 
vent and lower tail-coverts, pure white ; the wings are 
nine inches long, and, when folded, hardly reach to the 
second bar of the tail from the base ; the smaller wing- 
coverts and scapulars, are like the back, the quills 

■ brown above, (lighter on the shaft) and silvery gray 

I beneath, regularly crossed by blackish bands, less con- 
spicuous above ; the space between the bands is white 
on the inner vanes at base; some of the secondaries 
and tertials are tipped and edged with rusty, and have 
more and more of white as they approach the body, so 
that those nearest may in fact be described as white 
banded with blackish. The first primary is very short. 
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being- hardlv shorter than the fourth, which, as in at 
Aatures, is longest. The tail is full eight iuches laog 
reaching fire beyond the wings; its coloar is whj 
browD, much paler beneath, tipped with whitish, u) 
crossed by four equidistant blarkisb bands, nearly ov 
inch in breadth ; the tail-coverts at their very base an 
whitish ; the lateral feathers are lighter, and with WHM 
white on the inner webs. The legs and feet are yellow 
slender, and elongated, but still do not reach, whei 
extended, to the tip of the tail; the tarsns, featbera 
ID front for a short space, is two and three quarte 
inches long ; as in other Astures, the middle toe i 
much the longest, and the inner, without the nail, i 
shorter than tne outer, but taken with its much longe 
nail, is longer. The talons are black, and eitremel; 
sharp, the inner and the faind ones subequal, and mne 
the large*!, while the outer is the most delicate. 

The female is larger, and measures two inches mor 
in length, but in plumage is perfectly similar to tb 
male. As the male we have described is evidently 
young bird, it is very probable that the adult, ane 
undergoing the changes usual in this group, obtains 
much darker and moi-e uniform plumage above, and i 
beneath lincated transverselj" with reddish. That i 
this Huppoi<ed plumage, the bird has not yet been fount 
is no reason to doubt its existence, as the species : 
comparatively rare. Even of the common FalcoJ'uscu, 
though constantly receiving' numerous specimens of tb 
young, we have only been able to procure a single an 
m adult plumage, during a period of four years. 

We regret that this is all that is in our power to ofTi 
of the history of this species, which, as will be see 
from the description, possesses in an eminent degn 
the characters of the group. From the circumstant 
of its being found here in autnmn and winter, weai 
led to infer, that it comes to us from the north. 
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CO DiaPAX, BOKAFARTE. — WHITE TAILCD HAWK. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XI. FIG. I. 

leautiful hawk, which we recently discovered 
iDhabitant of North America, is so strikingly 
• the black-wins^ed hawk (^Faico melanopterus*) 
id Continent, that we have hitherto considered 
identical, contrary to the opinion of Yieillot, 
ithority, it is true, could in this case be of little 
as he had not seen the species, but like many 
id merely given it a name ; his sole knowledge 
ng derived from the work of D'Azara. We 
V yielded only to the decision of Temminck, 
3 lately introduced the young into his Plancheg 
«;) but not without much reluctance, especially 
distinguished ornithologist has evidently not 
the trouble of comparing the two species; 
e, he would certainly not have omitted noticing 
nities and differential characters ; since in the 
3f species so closely allied as these two, the 
ial characters are of more importance and 
tan the most laboured descriptions, 
omparison we have carefully instituted between 

} melanopterust Daud. Om, 2, p. 152, Sp» 124. Lath. 

pi. p. 6. Sp. 16. 

ilonninensis, Lath. Ind, SupjpL p. 12, Sp- 38. 

OBsiuSj Savi^y, Ois. d'£gyp. p. 98, pi. 2, f. 2. 
uv. Diet cTJIisL Nat, 8. p. 240, (now Manoidea. ) 

jnelanopterus, Leach, Zool. Misc. 3, p. 4, pi. 122. 
escr. Austral. Birds, m Tr. Lin. Soc. 15, p. 185. 
c, Le Vaillant, Ois, dAfr, 1, p. 147, pi. 96, male, 87, 
e. 

oinged falcon. Lath. Syn, Suppl, % p. 28, Sp, 23. 
Vs falcon, Lath. Sun. Suppl, 2, p. 52, Sp, 59. 
pection of original drawings, in a collection that Mr 
be British Museum, was kind enough to shew me lately 
1, has enabled me to add to these already numerous 

Falco axillaris. Lath. Ind, Supjd, ( Circus axillaris, 
rom New Holland. 
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our Ampricau specimens, nud otliere from Africa U 
Java. They ^^ppd perfectly, especially H'ith that tC" 



Java, la every, the minuteal character, even feather I 
feather, much better than birds of prey of the a 
Bpecies, and from the same country, do geuerallj. T 
are even more alike than iTiffereut specimens from tl 
Old Continent of the black-winged itself, since dl 
species is said to varyconsiderahlyin the black morkii^ 
which extend more or less on the wings in difTereMl 
JodiTidualH. Nevertheless, a constant, though t 
differential character, added to the difference of localitjf 
has induced us to follow Temmiiick's courBC, in «-hi«h 
we should never have ventured to take the lead. Thii 
character consists in the toil being in Fako di^ft 
ooDstantly irregular, while in F. melanoplenu, it it 
even; or to explain it more clearly, the outer tiil- 
feather is rather the longest in the African, and more 
than half an inch shorter than the next in the Amerinn 
Bpecies. This essential character is much more OOD- 
apicDons in Temminck's plate than in ours, owing to 
tne tail being spread. lu the bUck-win^ed, also, th* 
lower wing-coverts are destitute of the bmck patch W 
conspicuous in the American bird; a female from Java 
has, nowever, a slight indication of it, but no trace of 
it is observable in our African males. 

By admitting this to be a distinct species from tba 
black-winged hawk, we reject one more of thoee sup- 
posed instances, always rare, and daily diminiahiBg 

critical observation, of a common habitatjon 

I bird in the warm ports of both continent^ 
without an extensive range also to the north. A 
steady and long protracted exertion of its powerftil 
wings, wonld have been requisite to enable it to paa 
the vast and trackless sea which lies between tlu 
western coast of Africa, the native country of the 
black-winged hawk, and the eastern shores of Sontt 
America. Yet were the species identical, this adven- 
turona journey must have been performed. For, even 
admitting several centrea of creation, we cannot belieri 



S! 
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4hMt natnrey* who, notwithstandinff her luxuriant 
^nndance, eyidently accomplishes uL her ends with 
the greatest economy of means, has ever placed, abori- 
fonukj, in different parts of the globe, individuals of 
tke same species; but has always given to each the 
f&wer of extending its range, according to volition, in 
mav direction where it should find ckmate, food, or 
mer circumstances most appropriate. 

The white-tailed hawk is one of those anomalous 
ipecies, which connect the generally received divisions 
Ji the great genus Falco. It participates in the form 
and habits of the kites (Milvus^ while in its other 
relations it approaches the true falcons (^FalcOy) and 
at the same time presents traits peculiar to itself. 
Savigny has, thereiore, very properly considered its 
sear relative, the black-winged, as the type of a peculiar 
group, which he elevates to the rank of a genus, but 
whicn we for the present shall adopt as a subgenus 
onljr. Subsequent observations have confirmed Le 
Vaillant's opinion, that the swallow-tailed hawk (Falco 
fureaius,) is closely related to it; and associated with 
a few other recently discovered species, they have 
been considered as a distinct group, under Savigny's 
name of JElanus. Vieillot adopted the group as a genus, 
but, for what reason we know not, has since changed 
the name to Elanoides, The hawks of this group are 
readily distinguished from all others, by the superior 
length of the second primary of their elongated wings; 
by their bill, rounded above, curved from the base, 
and not toothed; their hirsute cere; thick, short, and 
wholly reticulated tarsi, half feathered before; toes 
entirely separated, and powerful nails. The head is 
flattened above, the gape wide, and the eyes large, 
deep sunk, and with the orbits greatly projecting above. 
The colours are also similar in the different species, 
being white, or pale, (bluish white, &c.) with more 

* The word nature bein^ taken in so many di£Ferent acceptations, 
we think proper to state, Uiat with Ranzani, we mean bv it " the 
^Iggr^ate of all created bein§^, and of the laws imposed on them 
by the Supreme Creator." 
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or less of black. The comparatively even 1 
two allied species of which we are treating, 
distinguishes them from the others of the 
which have the tail exceedingly forked, 
remarkable also for another characteristic 
haying the nails rounded beneath, and not caj 
a circumstance that occurs besides only in 
genus Pandion,* This character, which we 
attributed to all the JElani, and which we b 
first observed not to exist in the fork-taile* 
has induced Mr Vigors, the English ornithc 
separate the latter as a new genus, under 
of Nauclerus, 

The female white-tailed hawk, is sixteen i 
inches long, and three feet five and a half 
extent. The bill is black, and measures 
comers of the mouth one inch and a half, th 
the mouth, posterior portion of the lower 
and cere, bright yellow orange; bristles on 
white, as well as those first on the lores ; thos 
the eye, black ; irides, brownish red ; eyelidt 
cilia, long and black; orbits, black, wider b 
eye ; front line over the orbits, sides of the he 
and body, and whole inferior surface of the bird, 
with the thighs, pure white ; head, pearl gray, 
gradually darker from the pure white front 
the necK and back, which are entirely bluis 
well as the rump, scapulars, secondaries, an< 
wing-coverts; sinaller and middle wing-cove 
glossy black; spurious wing, blackish; linin 
wing, and inferior coverts, pure white, the la 
a wide black patch ; primaries on both surfa 
colour, the shafts, black, and, the first except 
ffined exteriorly, and slightly at tip, with do 
interiorly, with whitish ; the mar^ of the ii 
is of a remarkably close texture, with a ^ 
sur£eu;e; the first primary is a litUe shortjer 



* In PtmdUm, however, it m the middle nail that i 
in this species, it is the lateral and posterior onty. 
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the second longest; the tiro outer ones are 
serrated on their outer web. Wlien closed, 
igs reach within less than an inch of the tip 
fcaiL The tail is seven inches long, slightly 
lated, and with the outer feather more than 
inch shorter than the adjoining one ; the middle 
are very pale bluish slate, all the others pure 
shafts above, black towards the tip, and beneath, 
that of the exterior tail-feather, white, tipped 
sky above towards the base ; feet, bright yeih>w 
; tarsus, one inch and a half long, feathered in 
ilf its length, the remainder covered with small 
ted scales; toes, separated to the base; nails, 
Lack, very acute, and, with the exception of the 
one, perfectly rounded beneath ; the middle one 
sharp on the inner side. 

male is of a smaller size; the upper surface, 

of being bluish slate, is more of a dirty grayish, 

tinged with ferruginous ; the tail is less purely 

These sexual differences are the more worthy 

as they are the reverse of what is exhibited in 

iwks. It is, however, possible, that they are 

>e found in very old males. 

roung of both sexes, but especially the young 

ire somewhat darker, and are strongly tinged 

trmginons, principally on the head, neck, and 

the breast being entirely of that colour. A 

n of the African species in this state is figured 

^aillant, whose plates in general are tolerably 

Q ; but how great is the disappointment of the 

legist to find the tarsi represented, as covered 

ly with plates, as in other hawks ! We cannot 

this opportunity of exhorting engravers, drafts- 

nd all artists employed on works of natural 

, never to depend on what they are accustomed 

but in all cases to copy faithfully what they 

ider their eyes; otherwise, taking for granted 

hey ought not, they will inevitably fall into 

ross errors. Even the accurate Wilson himself, 

3r perhaps his engraver, has committed the same 

IV. B 
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error in representiDg the feet of the swaUow-taile 
hawk. Of what consequence, will it perhaps he said 
is the form of the scales coveringf the foot of a hawk 
But these afford precisely one of the hest representatifi 
characters of groups, and it will, thererore, not b 
thought unnecessary to caution artists in this, ani 
similar cases. 

The young, as descrihed hy Tendminck, is in a mon 
advanced stage of plumage ; the front, forepart of tb 
neck, thighs, flanks, and under tail-coverts are pun 
white ; the hreast and helly are of the same colour, bn 
are marked with reddish spots, and brown lines ; tin 
occiput, nucha, back, and scapulars are brownish, mizM 
with whitish, and more or less tinged with cinereous 
all these feathers having wide margins of whitish ani 
reddish ; the upper tail-coverts are black, with reddisl 
margins; the inferior marbled with black and white 
the quills are bluish, terminated with white ; the tai 
is of a grayish white, with black shafts ; all the feather 
have dark cinereous towards the point, and are tippei 
with white. 

This species is an inhabitant of a great portion of tb 
American continent, as the Alcon bianco of Paraguay 
so well described by D'Azara, is undoubtedly the sam 
bird. Vieillot undertook to classify it from D'Azara^ 
description, applying to it the name of Milvus leucurus, 
but, after more attentive consideration, he perceivei 
that it was not a Milvus, but an JSlanus, He conM 
quently removed it to that genus, which he callei 
£lanoide8y at the same time asserting, that with tb 
swallow-tailed hawk, it ought to constitute a differea 
section from the black-winged hawk; from whidi 
upon actual comparison, it is with difficulty shown U 
be even specitically distinct ! Such are the absurditia 
into which authors are betrayed through the highl] 
reprehensible practice to which some are addicted, o 
attempting to classify and name animals they havi 
never seen, from the descriptions, or mere indications, C 
travellers. Though, by such means, they may sonM 
times gain the credit of introducing a new species, an 
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ieprive future observers, who may risk their 
3S, or even their lives, in pursuit oi imperfectly 
I animals, of their best reward, they cannot fau 
ir the merited reprobation of all honourable and 
iling naturalists. 

ogh this bird ranges so widely over the American 
jnt, it is every where a rare species, and in the 
I States appears to be confined to the southern 
ity. This specimen was shot in December, in 
ighbourhood of St Augustine, East Florida, at 
sidence of my near relation, Colonel Achilles 
whose kind hospitality afforded to Mr Titian 
3very facility for the prosecution of his scientific 
;hes. It was observed by Mr Peale, about the 
>f day, sitting on the dead branch of an old live 
ttentively watching the borders of an adjacent 
arsh, which abounded with Arvicola hispidus, 
9 different species of sparrow, which make their 
ice in the southern parts of the Union. It was 
ly, and, on his approach, it flew in easy circles 
loderate elevation ; and such was its vigilance, 
e greater part of a day was spent in attempting 
within gunshot. . At length the cover of inter- 
bushes enabled him to effect his purpose. It 
ieautiful female, in perfect adult plumage. This 
I the perfect state, is now for the first time 
•ed, Temminck's plate representing the young 
only; and even the figures of the ^^ricau 
18, in Le Vaillant's work, exhibit only the male 
young and adult states. As usual in the tribe 
iiceous birds, the female is much larger than the 
jid is, therefore, entitled to precedence, 
igh this species is so rare, its near relative, the 
vinged hawk, appears, on the contrary, to be 
imerous. In Africa, where it was first discovered, 
lich is probably its native country, it is rather a 
n species, and has a very extensive range. Le 
it frequently observed it on the eastern coast of that 
aown continent, from Duyven-Hoek to Caffraria, 
however, it is less common. The same traveller 
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found it to inhabit also in the interior, in the Camdeb 
and on the shores of the Swart-kop, and Sunday rivei 
It is very common in Congo, and numerous ako J 
Barbary, Egypt, and far-distant Syria. Th^ reseaidu 
of Ruppel, in the interior of North-Eastem A&ic 
ah^ady so productive, and from which so much moi 
may be expected, have furnished spedmeni of tb 
species, of which we owe two to the kindness of I 
Creitzschmaer, the learned and zealous Director of tt 
Museum of the free city of Frankfort, — an institutiQ 
which has risen up with such wonderful rapidi^. "W 
are also informed, that it is an inhabitant of Indi 
which is rendered probable by a specimen from Jai 
in my collection. It is found in New Holland, beiii 
numerous in the autumn of New South Wales, whei 
it is migratory, and preys chiefly on field mice, but 
seldom Known to attack birds. It is there observed] 
times to hover in the air, as if stationary and motionles 
Though occasionally met with on the African coast < 
the Mediterranean, not a solitary individual has en 
been known to visit the opposite shores of Italy, Spai 
or Turkey, nor has it been met with in any other pa 
of Europe. 

When at rest, it is generally seen perched on hii 
bushes, where the pure white of the lower parts of i 
body renders it very conspicuous at a distance, 
utters a sharp piercing cry, which is often repeatfl 
especially when on the wing, though Mr Peale assnr 
us, that our individual uttered no cry. Like its dost 
related species, it does not attack small birds, ezoflj 
for the purpose of driving them from its favourite foe 
which consists of hemipterous insects, chiefly of ti 
Gryllua and Mantis genera, as well as other inted 
and some reptiles. In the stomach of our specinM 
however, Mr 'Peale found, besides the usual fo€ 
fragments of an Arvicola hispidus, and one or ti 
feathers apparently of a sparrow : but it is not 
cowardly bird, as might be suspected from its affini 
to the kites, and from its insignificant prey, since 
successfully attacks crows, shrikes, and even the 
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birds of its own genus, compellingf^ them to quit 
rourite haunts, which it gfuards with a vigilant 
They build in the bifurcation of trees. The nest 
lad and shallow, lined internally with moss and 
rs. The female is stated to lay four or five 
the nestlings at first are covered with down of 
lish-gray eolonr. 

i African £|>ecies is said to diffuse a musky odour, 
L is retained even after the skin is prepared for 
useum : but we are inclined to believe, that it is 
i latter state only that it possesses this quality, 
eale did not observe any such odour in the bird he 
but being obliged, for want of better food, to make 
uner of it in the woods, found it not unpalatable. 

LCO CTANEUS, BONAF. — BLUE HAWK, OB HEK-HARRIKR. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XII. 

win be perceived upon a slight inspection of 
ong and elaborate list of synonyms, [printed 
e end of the volume,] this well known species 
md in almost every part of the globe; and not 
loes it seem to have been considered every where 
ct, but nearly every different appearance which 
umes during its progress through the various 
xtrabrdinary changes that its plumage undergoes 
ding to sex and age, has in each country given 
a nominal species. At the same time, however, 
names were thus inconsiderately multiplied for 
ird, two, really distinct, were always confounded 
lier. Analogous in their changes, similar in form 
lumage, it was reserved for the acute and ingenious 
a^e, to point out the difference, and establish the 
species by permanent characters. The new one 
'idled by him Falco cineraceus^ and is known by 
English name of ash-coloured harrier. It is figured 
«curately described in all its states of plumage by 
lot, in his Galerie des Oiseaux, where he has 
ated it to its discoverer, calling it Circus Montagui ; 
Fully apologizing for having, in his article Buzzard^ 
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of the New Dictionary of Natural History, declared il 
to be a state of the other. How far, however, it miq 
be considered a compliment to change the name giyei 
to a species by its discoverer, in order to apply even lui 
own to it, we are at a loss to imagine. 

The principal distinctive characters of the two specMl 
are to be found in the relative length of the wings wuk 
tail, and in the proportional lengths of the primariflii 
In the ash-coloured harrier, the sixth primary is shortiV 
than the first, the second is much longer than the fifthi 
and the third is the longest ; the winffs, when dosed, 
reach to the tip of the tail. In the nen-harrier, tiM 
first primary is shorter than the sixth, the second sob- 
equal to the 'fifth, and the third equal to the fourth, tin 
longest ; the wings closed, not reaching, by more thin 
two inches, to the tip of the tail, which is also but 
slightly rounded in the latter, while in the ash-colonnd 
it is cuneiform. Other minor differences are besidei 
observable in the respective sexes and states of botiij 
but as those we have indicated are the only ones thil 
permanently exist, and may be found at all times, w« 
shall not dwell on the others, especially as Montaffoe^t 
species appears not to inhabit America. We think 
proper to observe, however, that the adult male of Fakt^ 
cineraceus has the primaries wholly black beneatl^ 
while that of the F, cyaneus has them black only from 
the middle to the point ; and that the tail-feathers, put 
white in the latter, are in the former spotted beneati. 
The female in our species is larger than the correspon- 
ding sex of the other, though the males in both are 
nearly of equal size ; and the collar that surrounds the 
face is strongly marked in ours, whereas it is but little 
apparent in the other. The F, cineraceus has two white 
spots near the eyes, which are not in the F, cyanem* 
The young of the former is beneath rusty without spots. 
Thus, slight but constant differences, are seen to repre- 
sent a species, while the most striking discrepancies la 
oolour, size, and (not in this but in other instances) 
even of form, prove mere variations of sex or age I We 
cannot wonder at the two real species haying alwnye 
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m confounded amidst the chaotic indications of the 
»ent. 

Even Wilson was not free from the error which had 
syailed for so long a period in scientific Europe, that 
) ring-tail and hen-harrier were two species. Though 
did not publish a figure of the present in the adult 
muige of the male, he was well acquainted with it as 
inhabitant of the Southern States ; for there can be 
doubt that it is the much desired blue hawk which 

was so anxious to procure ; the only land bird he 
ended to add to his Ornithology, or at least the only 
s he left registered in his posthumous list. It was 
lefly because he was not aware of this fact, and 
iught that no blue hawk existed in America corres- 
idmg to the European hen-harrier, that Mr Sabine, 
:he Appendix to Franklin's Expedition [as quoted in 
nonyms,] persisted in declaring that the marsh-hawk 
B a distinct species peculiar to America, of which he 
»po6ed the Hudson's Bay ring-tail to be the young, 
e differences which he detected on comparing it witn 

European ring-tail, must have been owing to the 
erent state of plumage of his specimen of this ultra- 
ngeable species. If, however, he had not mentioned 

colours merely, as bringing it nearer to the ash- 
»ured falcon of Montague, we might be inclined to 
ieve that the specimen he examined was indeed a 
ing bird of that species, which, though as yet unob- 
red, may, after all, possibly be found m North 
leriea. At all events, Wilson's, and the numerous 
lerican specimens that have passed under our exami- 
lon, were all young hen-harriers. 
kfter having stated, that the error of considering 

hen-harrier and ring-tail as different species had 
railed for years in Europe, it is but just to mention, 
t Aldrovandi, Brisson, Ray, and others of the older 
bors, were perfectly in accordance with nature on 
; point. It was, perhaps, with Linne, or at least 
h Buffon, Gmelin, Pennant, and Latham himself, 
» afterwards corrected it, that the error originated. 
ham^ confident of his own observations, and those 
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of PeDnaDt, who had found males of the species said 
be the female of the Falco cyaneus (hen-harrier,) m 
not reflecting that these males may be the 7001 
exclaims, " Authors have never blundered more than 
making* this bird (the ring-tail) the same species wi 
the last mentioned (hen-harrier ;") an opinion that ! 
was afterwards obliged to recant. In physical scieiii 
we cannot be too cautious in rejecting facts, nor t 
careful in distinguishing, in an author's statement^ wli 
has passed under his own eyes, however extraordina 
it may seem, from the inference he draws from 
Thus, to apply the principle in this instance, Laihi 
might have reconciled the fact of males and femal 
being found in the plumage of the ring-tail ; with t 
others, that no females were ever found under the dn 
of the hen-harrier, and that some ring-tails woe 
gradually change into hen-harriers. 

Whether or not the marsh-hawk of America was t 
same with the ring-tail of Europe, Wilson would i 
take upon himself to pronounce, as he has left to 1 
bird the distinctive name of Falco uliginosus ; thou 
he positively states, that, in his opinion, they are I 
one species, and even rejects as false, and not existii 
the only character on which the specific distinction ^ 
based, that of the American having '^ strong, thick, a 
short legs," instead of having them long and slend 
For want of opportunity, however, of actually compari 
specimens from both continents, he could choose 
other course than the one he has followed; and 
great appears to have been the deference of omithc 
gists for this extraordinary man, that, while they lu 
unhesitatingly quoted as synonymous with the Europe 
hen-harrier, the African specimens described by 
Vaillant, and even the various nominal species crea 
or adopted by Vieillot, as North American, the Fc 
uliginosus of former authors has been respected, f 
bably, as the marsh-hawk of Wilson ! But the lal 
is not more than the others, entitled to be admitted 
distinct, being merelv the present in its youthful dr 

The hen-harrier belongs to the subgenus Circus, wh 
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ish we shall call harrier, the name of buzzard 
»propriated to the Buieones. , Though perfectly 
irked in the typical species, such as this, the 
) which our bird belongs passes insensibly into 
t>ut especially into that called JButeo, some eren 
North American species being intermediate 
1 them. Whenever the groups of falcons shall 
ited to the rank of genera, it will perhaps be 
xpedient to unite circus and buteo, as they do 
er much more from each other -than our two 
of hawks ; those with long and slender legs, 
sc with short stout legs, Astur and Sparviua of 
, the line of demarcation being quite as difficult 
awn. 

larriers are distinguished in their tribe by their 
nuch compressed bill, destitute of a tooth or 
rocess, but with a strongly marked lobe ; their 
d bristly cere ; their long, slender, and scutellated 
heir slender toes, of which the outer are con- 
at base by a membrane ; their nails, subequal, 
lannelled beneath, much incurved, and extremely 
a very remarkable characteristic is exhibited in 
ug wings, subequal to the tail, which is large, 
n, or slightly rounded at tip : their first quill is 
ort, always shorter than the fifth, and the third 
h is the longest. Their slender body and elegant 
hiefly distinguish them from their allies, the 
s. They may be farther subdivided into those 
ti the female at least is possessed of that curious 
ing of scaly or stiff feathers, so remarkable in 
s, and those entirely destitute of it. One species 
found in the United States, which belongs to 
; section, and cannot be confounded with any 
lan that from which we have thought proper to 
lish it at the beginning of this article. In this 
the female differs essentially from the male, the 
»eing similar to her in colour. The latter change 
fully as they advance in age, to which circum- 
s owing the wanton multiplication that has been 
f the species. In those which compose the 
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second section, the changes are most extraordinarji 
since, while the adult male is of a very uniform ligot 
colour, approaching to white, the female and young ait 
very dark, and much spotted and banded : they are alM 
much more conspicuously distinguished by the rigil 
facial ring. 

These birds are bold, and somewhat distinffoislnl 
for their agility, especially when compared with tkl 
buzzards ; and in gracefulness of flight they are hardb^ 
inferior to the true falcons. They do not chase wel 
on the wing, and fly usually at no great height, makin|^ 
frequent circuitous sweeps, rarely flapping their wiof^ 
and strike their prey upon the ground. Their ioM 
^consists of mice, and the young of other quadruped^ 
reptiles, fishes, young birds, especially of thos^ that 
build on the ground, or even adult water birds, seinoff . 
them by surprise, and do not disdain insects ; for whifiK^ 
habits they are ranked among the ignoble birds of pr^*; 
Unlike most other large birds of their family, they 
quarter their victims previously to swallowing theo^ 
an operation which they always perform on the eroimi. 
Morasses and level districts are their favourite naanti^ 
being generally observed sailing low along the surfiM^ 
or in the neighbourhood of waters, migrating wh«A 
they are frozen. They build in marshy places, amonff 
high grass, bushes, or in the low forks or branches w 
trees ; the female laying four or five round eggs, entir^ 
white, or whitish, without spots. During the nuptiM 
season, the males are observed to soar to a considenbte 
height, and remain suspended in the air for a length ol 
time. 

The male hen-harrier is eighteen inches long, and 
forty-one in extent; the bill is blackish horn colour | 
the cere greenish yellow, almost hidden by the bristlM 
projecting from the base of the bill; the irides an 
yellow. The head, neck, upper part of the breatti 
back, scapulars, upper wing-coverts, and middle tait 
feathers, pale bluisn gray, somewhat darker on thi 
scapulars ; the upper coverts, being pure white, constifi 
tute what is called a white rump, though that part k 
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e colour of the back, but a shade lighter ; breast, 
, flauks, thighs, under wing-coverts, and under 
M>Yert8, pure white, without any spot or streak, 
wing^ measure nearly fourteen inches, and, when 
d, reach only two-thirds the length of the tail, 
h is eight and a half inches long, extending by 
I than two inches beyond them ; the primaries, of 
h the first is shorter than the sixth, the second 
ifth subequal, and the third and fourth longest, are 
:ish, paler on the edges, and white at their origin, 
h is more conspicuous on their inferior surface ; the 
idaries have more of the white, being chiefly bluish 
on the outer web only, and at the point, which is 
derably darker. The tail is but very slightly 
led. All the tail-feathers have white ishafts, and are 
white beneath ; the middle ones are bluish gray, the 
d almost purely white ; somewhat grayish on the 

vane, and obsoletely barred with blackish gray 
le inner. The feet are bright yellow, and the 
; black; the tarsus is three inches long, and 
ered in front for an inch. 

e female is larger, being between twenty and 
fcy-one inches long, and between forty-four and 
•seven in extent ; the tarsi, wings, and tail, pro- 
mally longer, but strictly corresponding with 

of the male. The general colour above is cho- 
!-brown, more or less varied with yellowish rufous ; 
)ace round the orbits is whitish, and the auriculars 
rown ; the small stiff feathers forming the well 
sd collar, or ruff, are whitish rusty, blackish brown 
the shaft ; the feathers of the head and neck are 

darker brown, conspicuously margined with 
vish rusty ; on the nucha, for a large space, the 
ige is white at the base, as well as on the sides of 
athers, so that a little of that colour appears even 
ut separating them ; those of the back and rump 
irdly, if at all, skirted with yellowish rusty, but 
apulars and wing-coverts have each four regular 
round spots of that colour, of which those farthest 
;he base lie generally uncovered ; the upper tail- 
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coverts are pure white, often, but not always, wii 
few rustj spots, constitutins' the so called white ru 
which is a constant mark oi the species in all its st 
of plumage. The throat, breast, belly, vent, and femoi 
pale yellowish rusty, streaked lengthwise with h 
acuminate brown spots darker and larger on the bre 
and especially the under wing-coverts, obsolete on 
lower parts of the body, which are not spotted. ' 
quills are dark brown, whitish on the inner vane, 
transversely banded with blackish ; the bands are m 
more conspicuous on the inferior surface, where 
ground colour is grayish white. The tail is of a bri 
yellowish rusty, the two middle tail-feathers dark c 
reous ; all are pure white at the origin, and reguh 
crossed with four or five broad blackish bands ; tl 
tips are more whitish, and the inferior surface c 
grayish white, like that of the quills, but very sligl 
tinged with rusty, the blackish bands appearing to gi 
advantage, except on the outer feathers, where they 
obsolete, being less defined even above. 

The young male is almost perfectly similar in app* 
ance to the adult female, Twhich is not the case m 
ash-coloured harrier,) being, however, more vai 
with rusty, and easily distinguished by its smaller s 
It is in this state that Wilson has taken the species, 
very accurate description being that of a young fen 
The male retains this plumage until he is two y 
old, after which he gradually assumes the gray plun 
peculiar to the adult : of course they exhibit almos 
many gradations as specimens, according to their n 
or less advanced age. ' The ash and white appear va 
or mingled with rusty ; the wings, and especially 
tail, exhibiting more or less indications of the banc 
the young plumage. The male, when he may be cf 
already adult, varies by still exhibiting the remaii 
bands on the tail, more or less marked or obliterates 
the yellowish ed^es of the feathers of the back 
wings, and especially by retaining on the hindhei 
space tinged with rusty, with blackish spots. This s 
is more or less indicated, in the greater part, both oi 
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ican and European specimens I have examined. 
[jy they are Imown by retaining traces of the 
rish 01 the inferior surface in larger or smaller 
chiefly on the belly, flanks, and under tail-coyerts. 
3 hen-harrier's fayourite haunts are rich and 
sive plains, and low grounds. Though preferring 
and champaign countries, and seeming to haye an 
ithy to forests, which it always shuns, it does not, 
he ash-coloured harrier, confine itself to marshes, 
i also seen in dry countries, if level. We are 
aed by Wilson, tnat it is much esteemed by the 
em planters, for the services it renders in prevent- 
e depredations of the rice-birds upon their crops, 
ous and vigilant, it is not only by the facial disk 
this bird approaches the owls, but also by a habit 
ising in the morning and evening, at twilight, and 
ionsdly at night when the moon shines. Falconers 
n it among the ignoble hawks. Cruel, though 
•dly, it searches every where for victims, but selects 
only among weak and helpless objects. It preys 
oles, mice, young birds, and is very destructive to 
; and does not spare fishes, snakes, insects, or even 
IS. Its flight is always low, but, notwithstanding, 
, smooth, and buoyant. It is commonly observed 
g over marshes, or perched on trees near them, 
ce it pounces suddenly upon its prey. When it 
bus struck at an object, if it re-appears quickly 
the grass or reeds, it is a proof that it has missed 
m ; for, if otherwise, its prey is devoured on the 

breeds in open wastes, frequently in thick furze 
Is, among reeds, marshy bushes, the low branches 
tes, but generally on the ground. The nest is built 
icks, reeds, straw, leaves, and similar materials 
sd together, and is lined with feathers, hair, or 
' soft substances; it contains from three to six, 
generally four or five, pale bluish- white eggs, large 
round at each end; the young are born covered 
white down, to which succeed small feathers of a 
colour, varied with brown and black. If any oiift 
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approaches the nest during the period of rearing 
young, the parents evince the greatest alarm, hovei 
around, and expressing their anxiety by repeating 
syUables, geg, geg^ gag; or ge^ ge^ ne^ge, ge. Cn 
manifest a particular hostility to this species, i 
destroy numbers of their nests. 

The hen-harrier is widely spread over both continei 
perhaps more than any other land bird, though it is 
where remarkably numerous. In the northern counti 
of America, it is a migratory species, extending 
wanderings from Florida to Hudson's Bay. It is i 
known to breed in the Northern, or even in the Mid 
States, where the «adults are but rarely seen. In 
Southern parts of the Union, and especially in Flori 
they are rather common in all their varieties of plunu 
The species is also found in the West Indies, Cayen 
and probably has an extensive range in South Ameri 
It is found throughout Britain, Germany, Italy, t 
north of Africa, and the northern portion of Asia, 
is very common in France and the Netherlands, is fov 
in Russia and Sweden, but does not inhabit the no: 
of Norway, being by no means an Arctic bird. It 
again met with in the southern parts of Africa, n 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is not uncommon all al< 
the eastern coast of that continent. In Switzerla 
and other mountainous countries, it is of very r 
occurrence. 

6eNUS III STRIX, LiNN^UB. 

4. BTMIZ CUNICULARIA, MOLINA. — BU&&0WINO OWL, SONA 
BONAPARTE, PLATR VII. FIO. II. 

Venerable ruins, crumbling under the influence 
time and vicissitudes of season, are habitually associa 
with our recoUectioms of the owl ; or he is considei 
as the tenant of sombre forests, whose nocturnal glo 
is rendered deeper and more awful by the harsh < 
sonance of his voice. In poetry he has long b< 
regarded as the appropriate concomitant of darkn 
and horror; and, wnen heard screaming from the Xa 
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ments of some mouldering wall, whosQ ruffged- 
t slightly softened by the mellowing moonuffhty 
on loves to view nim as a malignant spUnt, 
riumphantly oyer the surrounding desolation ! 
re now to make the reader acquainted with 
• which none of these associations can belong ; 
at, so far from seeking refuge in the ruined 
IS of man, fixes its residence within the earth ; 
ead of concealing itself in solitary recesses 
>rest, delifi^hts to dwell on open plains, in 

with animals remarkable for their social 
n, neatness, and order. Instead of sailing 
»rth in the obscurity of the evening or morning 
and then retreating to mope away the inter- 
>urs, our owl enjoys the broadest glare of the 
mn, and, flying rapidly along, searches for food 
re during the cheerful light of day. 
>tarie8 of natural science must always feel 
to the learned and indefatigable Say, tor the 
ction of facts he has made whenever opportu- 
ne been presented, but more especially m the 
►f this very singular bird, whose places of resort 
>untry are too far distant to allow many the 
3f examining for themselves. We feel doubly 
to rejoice that the materials for the history 
rd are drawn from his ample store, both on 
)f their intrinsic excellence, and because it 

an opportunity of evincing our admiration of 
talents, and integrity, which have raised this 
le most honourable and enviable eminence as 

St. 

trans-Mississippian territories of the United 
le burrowing owl resides exclusively in the 
f the Marmot, or Prairie Dog, whose exca- 
re so commodious, as to render it unnecessary 
)ird should dig for himself, as he is said to do 
•arts of the world, where no burrowing animals 
hese villages are very numerous, and variable 
ixtent, sometimes covering only a few acres, 
lers spreading over the surface of the country 
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for miles tog^etber. Thej are composed of slightlj 
elevated mounds, having the form of a truncated coa^ 
about two feet in width at base, and seldom riaaf 
as high as eighteen inches above the surlaoe of tht 
soil. The entrance is placed either at the top or on tin 
side, and the whole mound is beaten down extemaltyi 
especially at the simmiit, resembling a much-used ibet 
path. 

From the entrance, the passage into the mound dai 
scends vertically for one or two feet, and i9 thenfli 
continued obliquely downwards, until it terminates ii 
an apartment, within which the industrious manwl 
constructs, on the approach of the cold season, tk| 
comfortable cell for his winter's sleep. This cell, wldA 
is composed of fine dry grass, is globular in form, witk( 
an opening at top capable of admitting the finger; aoi 
the whole is so firmly compacted, that it might, withoit 
injury, be rolled over the floor. 

It is delightful, during fine weather, to see thsM 
lively little creatures sporting about the entrance s( 
their burrows, which are always kept in the nsatesi 
repair, and are often inhabited by several individoalib 
"Wnen alarmed, they immediately take refuge in tbeif 
subterranean chambers, or, if the dreaded danger kf , 
not immediately impending, they stand near the briiU 
of the entrance, bravely barking and flourishing thevi 
tails, or else sit erect to reconnoitre the movements si 
the enemy. ^ 

The mounds thrown up by the marmot in the net ' 
bourhood of the Rocky Mountains, have an app 
of greater antiquity than those observed on the 
distant plains. They sometimes extend to several 
in diameter, although their elevation is trifling, tti4l 
except immediately surrounding the entrance, tft 
clothed with a scanty herbage which always distuii^ 
guishes the area of these villages. Sometimes sevsnl 
villages have been observed almost entirely destitute s| 
vegetation, and, recollecting that the marmot fee^ 
exclusively on grasses and herbaceous plants, it seeni 
singular that this animal should always choose tlii 

3 
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Ten spot for the place of his abode. However 
' be accounted for, it at least affords an oppor- 
f beholdino* the approach of his enemies, and 
im to seek, within the bosom of the earth, that 

which he has neither strength nor arms to 
d. 

these praine dog yiUages, the burrowing owl 
moving briskly about, or else in small flocks 
I among the mounds, and, at a distance, it may 
iken for the marmot itself, when sitting erect, 
mifest but b'ttle timidity, and allow themselves 
proached sufl&ciently close for shooting ; but, if 

some or all of them soar away, and settle down 

a short distance; if farther disturbed, their 
continued until they are no longer in view, or 
tcend into their dwellings, whence they are 
to dislodge. 

►urrows into which these owls have been seen 
ad, on the plains of the river Platte, where they 
t numerous, were evidently excavated by the 

whence it has been inferred by Say, that they 
her common, though unfriendly residents of 
e habitation, or that our owl was the sole 
t of a burrow acquired by the right of conquest, 
dence of this was cleai*ly presented by the 
condition of the burrows tenanted by the owl, 
rere frequently caved in, and their sides chan- 
y the rains, while the neat and well preserved 

of the marmot shewed the active care of a 
nd industrious owner. We have no evidence 
! owl and marmot habitually resort to one 

yet we are well assured by Pike and others, 
»mmon danger often drives tnem into the same 
on, where lizards and rattlesnakes also enter 
raiment and safety. 

'wl observed by Vieillot in St Domingo digs 
burrow two feet in depth, at the bottom of 
» eggs are deposited on a bed of moss, herb 
id aned roots. These eggs are two in number, 
y pare white, nearly spheroidal, and about as 

7, C ^ 
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large as those of the dove. When the yowBtg are • 
covered with dowD, they frequently ascend to 
entrance to enjoy the warmth of the sun, bat, as i 
as they are approached, they quickly retire into 
burrow. 

The note of onr bird is strikingly similar to the 
of the marmot, which sounds like cheh, cheh, pronoa 
several times in rapid succession ; and, were it not 
the burrowing owls of the West Indies, where 
marmots exist, utter the same sound, it might be infle 
that the marmot was the unintentional tutor to 
younff owl : this cry is only uttered as the bird be 
its flight. Vieillot states, that the burrowing 
inhabiting St Domingo sometimes alights on fi 
houses at night, and produces a note which resell 
that of the syllables hoo, hoo, oo, oo ; but has he 
mistaken a nocturnal species for it in this case ? 

The food of the bird we are d^cribing appeaa 
consist entirely of insects, as, on examination o: 
stomach, nothing but parts of their hard wing-< 
were found. The authors we have quoted, infom 
that, in Chili and St Domingo, the burrowing owls 
feed on rats, mice, and reptiles, which we cannot sup 
to be the case with the bird found in the United ot 
as our explorers never could discover the slightest re 
for believing that they preyed on the marmots, w 
dwellings they invade. 

Throughout the region traversed by the Amei 
Expedition, the marmot was unquestionably the arti 
of tne burrow inhabited by the owl, while the testin 
of Vieillot is equally conclusive that the owl dig) 
himself when he finds no burrow to suit his purp 
but^ preferring one already made, his fondness foi 
praine dog villages is readily explained. 

Whether only a single species of burrowing 
inhabits the vast continent of North and South Ame 
or whether that of Chili mentioned by Molina, thi 
St Domingo described by Vieillot, and the owl of 
western American territory, be distinct, though clo 
allied species, can only be determined by accn 
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M>08.* When we consider the extraordinary 
tribnted to all those, as well as their oorrespon- 
form and colours noted in the several descriptions, 
trongly inclined to belieye that they are all of 
9 species ; nevertheless Vieillot states his bird 
newhat different from that of Molina, and the 
the burrowing owl of the latter are spotted 
low, whilst those of the former are immaculate, 
e to regret that no figure has hitherto been 
d, and we cannot well understand why Vieillot 
:hus exemplify so interesting a bird, 
peculiar subgenus of this bird has not hitherto 
termined, owing to the neglect with which 
its have treated the arrangement of extra 
n owls. Like all diurnal owls, our bird belongs 
ibgenus noctua of Savigny, having small oval 
i to the ears, which are destitute oi operculum, 
I disk of sfender feathers small and incomplete, 
outer edges of the primaries not recurved ; but 
) from them in not having the tarsus and toes 
by long thick feathers. 

burrowing owl is nine inches and a half long, 
feet in extent. The bill is horn colour, paler 
margin, and yellow on the ridges of both 
3s; the inferior mandible is strongly notched 
side ; the capistrum before the eyes terminates 
rigid bristles, as Ion? as the bill ; the irides are 
^ellow. The general colour of the plumage is 
>umt-umber, spotted with whitish, paler on the 
i upper part of the neck ; the lower part of the 
ad beUy are whitish, the feathers of the former 
inded with brown ; the inferior tail-coverts are 
tnmaculate. The wings are darker than the 
le feathers being much spotted and banded with 
; the primaries are five or six banded, each band 
lore or less widely interrupted near the shaft. 

Id they prove to be diflferent species, new appellations 
iven ; and, as that of Strix cunictdaria will, by right of 
be exclusively retained for the Coc^uimbo owl, we would 
)r the present bird the name of Strtx hypugaa. 
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and margined with blackish, which colour predomii 
towards the tip ; the extreme tip is dull whitish ; 
shafts are brown above and white beneath ; the ext 
primary is finely serrated, and equal in length t< 
fifth, the second and fourth bein^ hardly shorter 
the third, which is the longest. The tail is very s 
slightly rounded, having its feathers of the same c< 
as the primaries, and, Ime them, ^ve or six banded 
more purely white at tip. The feet are dusky, 
remarkably granulated, extending, when stret 
backwards, an inch and a half beyond the tail ; the 
are slender, much elongated, covered before and on 
side with loose webbed feathers, which are more th 
set near the base, and become less crowded toward 
toes, where they assume the form of short brii 
those on the toes being altogether setaceous, and r; 
scattered. The lobes beneath the toes are large 
much granulated ; the nails are black and rather s 
the posterior one having no groove beneath. 

The individual we have described is a male, ai 
difference is observable in several other specimens 
female differs in nothing except that her eyes are 
pale yellow colour. 
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5. PICUS VARIVS, BONAPARTE. 

TOUNG YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKEB. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE VIII. FIO. I, II. 

ilson's histoiT of this well known woodpecker 
lete, and his description obviously discriminates 
!s and Yonng, we shall refer the reader entirely 
for information on these points. The present 
Dtroduced on account of anomalous plumag'e ; 
lough the colour of the head is but slightly 
d towards its red tint, haying only two or three 
points visible on the forehead, yet the patch on 
st is quite as obvious as it is found in the adult 
[n young birds of the first and second years, this 
usually obsolete, the breast being chiefly dusky 
hough the crown is entirely red. 
secimen, possibly exhibiting one of the periodical 
f plumage of this changeable bird, is the only 
have been able to procure amongst a great 
of the young of both sexes in the ordinary dress. 
11 marked patch on the breast might induce the 
lat this individual is an adult female, and that 
, as several writers have erroneously remarked, 
;ute of the red crown ; but, in addition to the 
t our specimen proved, on dissection, to be a 
e obtained, almost every day during the month 
mber, young birds of both sexes with the crown 
red, or more or less sprinkled with that colour, 
•mixture arising altogether from age or advanced 
', and not from sex. We are unable to state, 
y degree of certainty, at what period the bird 
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assumes the present plumage, and we rather incline 1 
the opinion that it is an accidental yariety. 

Vieillot's figure represents the young" before the &n 
moult, when, like our anomalous specimen, they hai 
no red on the crown, differing, however, in not nayiii 
the head of a glossy black, but of a dull yellowish gn] 
and the patch on tne breast also of a duU gray tint. 

6. PJCUS TBlDACTTLUSy LINKiCUS, 

NORTHERN THREE TOED WOODPECKER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XIY. FIG. II. 

This species is one of those which, from tbei 
habitation being in the extreme north, have a wid 
range round the globe. It is in fact met with througkM 
northern Asia and Europe, from Kamtschatka to tt 
most eastern coasts of the old continent ; and in Ameiii 
is very conmion at Hudson's Bay, Severn River, F« 
Wiliiain on Lake Superior, and throughout the noil 
west, in hilly and wooded tracts. In the United Still 
it is only a rare and occasional winter visitant, nefl 
having been . received by us, except from the northM 
territory of the State of Maine. The species, contni 
to what is observed of most other arctic birds, does m 
appear to extend so far south comparatively as in Enroll 
tnough'it is not improbable that on this continenti 
may also inhabit some unexplored mountainous disftrill 
resembling the wild regions where only it is found J 
Europe. In both continents, the species affects dM 
forests among mountains, the hilly countries of nortkfli 
Asia and Europe, and the very lofty chains of ceotH 
Europe, whose elevation compensates for their mil 
southern latitude. It is exceedingly common in Siberil 
is abundant in Norway, Lapland, and Dalecarlia, amori 
the gorges of Switzerland and the Tyrol, especially 1 
forests of pines. It is not uncommon in the Cantos 4 
Berne, in the forests near Interlaken, though very m 
in Germany, and the more temperate parts of Eurofi 
It is well known even to breed in Switzerland, ifl 
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[K>sit8y in holes formed in pine trees, four or five eggs 
a brilliant whiteness ; its voice and habits are 
Mosely the same as those of the spotted wopdpeckers. 
I food consists of insects and their larvae, and eggs, 
i sometimes seeds and berries. It is easily decoyed 
imitating its voice. 

This species is eminently distinguished among the 
)rth American and European woodpeckers, by having 
ily three toes, the inner hind toe being wanting, 
sides which it has other striking peculiarities, its bul 
ing remarkably broad, and flattened, and its tarsi 
»Tered with feathers half their length : the tongue is, 
(ureoYeTy not cylindrical, but flat and serrated at the 
lint, which conformation we have, however, observed 
I the three European spotted woodpeckers, and in the 
mnctin^Picus varius, viUostis,pubescens, and querulus, 
I all these species the tongue is flat, with the margins 
iqecting each side and serrated backwards, plain above, 
iBfex beneath, and acute at the tip. 
> Jinii^ Brisson, and other anterior winters, confounded 
Ijiiiorthem bird with a tropical species, the southern 
bB»4;oed woodpecker, Picus undulaius of Vieillot, 
Ml inhabits Guiana, and, though very rarely. Central 
hwiua, but never so far north as the United States. 
lit the southern species of which Brisson has given 
the description, while Linne described the present. 
Bevei*theless probable that he had the other in 
vhen he observes, that in European specimens the 
was yellow, and in the American red, though, 
states, from Hudson's Bay. The latter mistsJce 
wrrected by Latham, who, however, continued to 
Mer the southern as no more than a variety, in 
he was mistaken, since they are widely distinct; 
he had no opportunity of seeing specimens, he is 
• be censured, especially as he directed the attention 
fiitonilists to the subject. The merit of firmly 
ring the two species is, we believe, due to 
>t. Besides several other traits, the northern bird 
/s to be distinguished in every state of plumage 
its southern analogue, by tiiat curious cnaracter 
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whence Vieillot took his highly characteristi 
(^Picus hirsutus. Pic d pieds veins,) the feather 
a peculiarity which this alone possesses to ti 
eoctent. The plumage is an uniform black abo^ 
adult, with the top of the head yellow in tli 
while the southern, whose tarsi are naked, i 
undulated with white, the male having the sinci 
It is worthy of remark, that the three-toed groi 
in arctic and in tropical America, should ] 
representative in the intermediate countries. 

Although these are the only three-toed woo( 
noted as such in the books, several others arc 
to exist, some of which, long since discoven 
through inadvertence, or want of proper discrin 
been placed among the four-toed species. Tl 
toed woodpeckers have been formed into a 
genus, a distinction to which they might in 
considered entitled, if they all possessed tl 
characters of the present ; but, besides that this c 
appears to be insulated, and of secondary imf 
(since all forms of the bill known among the f 
species are met with among the three-toed, whic 
therefore, to make as many groups as there ai 
instead of a single one,) the naturalist is perp 
the anomalous species that inhabit India, of wi 
has only a stump destitute of nail, and anothe: 
a veiT small nail witliout the toe, and, as if nat 
delight in such slow and gradual transitions, tvi 
furnished with both toe and nail, have the toe exc 
short, and the nail extremely small! This s 
demonstrate thatPicus, like other natural group 
of subdivision. These, however, ought nc 
separations ; and the genus has been left comp: 
untouched by the great innovators of our day, y 
only established three genera from it The first 
Ckiiaptes, of which P. auratus of North Americ 
considered the type, comprises the species tl 
four toes, and slightly curved bills, forming the 
to Cuculus; another, for which the name of 
retuned, includes the four-toed «^«d^ ^llVi 
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le third for the three-toed species indis- 

The only foreign three-toed species in our 
le heantiful Picus Bengalensis of authors, 
•f Horsfield,^ widely spread through tropical 
B adjacent islands, and, though long since 
ys ranked as four-toed, has the bill precisely 
B four-toed species, bein? even remarkably 
and very sharp on the ndge. 

northern three-toed woodpecker is ten 
and sixteen in extent ; the bill measures 
d a Quarter, is of a blackish lead colour, 

at tne base of the lower mandible ; it is 
t base, cuneiform and obtuse at tip, and 
$ed throughout, the ridge being yery much 
>th mandibles are perfectly straignt; the 
^onal, the lower obtusely triffonal; the 
aewhat shorter than that of other species 
; the bristly feathers at the base of the bill 
;k and long, a provision which Nature has 
»st arctic birds ; in this they measure half 
[ are blackish, white at base, somewhat 
'eddish white ; the irides are bluish black ; 
ad and neck above and on the sides, back, 
ars, smaller wing and tail-coverts, consti- 
ole upper surface of the bird, of an uniform, 
black, changing somewhat to green and 
ding to the incidence of light ; the feathers 
are tipped with white, producing elegant 
olour (which perhaps disappear with age ;) 
f the head is ornamented with a beautiful 
ne inch in length, and more than half an 
of a bright silky golden yellow, faintly 
•range, and the feathers in this place very 
ewhat rigid ; tbey are black at their base, 
rith white at the limits of the two colours ; 
plumage elsewhere is uniformly plumbeous 
le, from the corner of the mouth, arises a 
ine, forming a white space before the eye, 

the neck ; beneath this there is a \AacW 
ssingirom the base of the lower man^VyA^) 
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joins the mass of black of the body ; a tuft of 8 

white feathers advances hr upon the bill beneath; 

throat, breast, middle of the belly, and tips of the 

taal-ooverts, are pure white ; the sides of the ' 

flanks broadly, and base of the tail-coverts, and 

of some of tne belly feathers, are thickly waved 

lines of black and white, as well as the femoral 

short tarsal feathers : in very old birds these pirii 

eonsiderably less undulated, being of a much purer wi 

the wings are five inches long, reaching two-thirdi 

length of the tail ; the spurious feather is ex 

short, the first primary hardly longer than the se 

and the four following subequal and longest ; the t 

wing-coverts, as mentioned, glossy black : all the otiM 

upper coverts, as well as the quilLs, are of a dull liliw| 

the primaries being somewhat duller ; these are regidi^ 

marked on both webs with square white spots, hi^* 

on the inner webs, and as they approach the hi^ 

the secondaries are merely spotted on the inner n^ 

the spots taking the appearance of bands ; the tift^ 

all the quills are unspotted, the lower wing-coverti^ 

waved with black and white, similar to the flanks ; ^ 

tail is four inches long, of the shape usual in tfj 

woodpeckers, and composed of twelve feathers, of wU^ 

the four middle, longest, and very robust and acate^^ 

plain deep black, the next on each side is abot^ 

acute, and black at base, cream white at the pfli^ 

obliquely and irregularly tipped with black ; tha t^ 

next to these are cream white to the tip, banded irM 

black on the inner vane at base, the more extMH 

being much purer white and somewhat rounded; W 

exterior of all is very short and rounded, and hvoMf 

throughout with black and pure white : the taiHl^ 

seven-eighths of an inch long, feathered in front S 

nearly half it« length, and, with the toes and nails, dfel 

plumbeous; the nails are much curved and acato^d 

hind one being the largest. ' 

The above is a minute description of our finest Hi 

specimen, with which all those we have examnS 

coincide -e or less. By comparing, however, fl 
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iption with the detailed ones found in some works, 
mat conclude that the species is subject to variations 
le and plumage, which, according to the erroneous 
«68ion given by authors, could not be satisfactorily 
anted tor by difference of sex, age, or locality: 
I in some specimens the cervix is described white, 
Hurtly whitish, instead of beins^ wholly black : the 
( is also said to be waved with white ; which is 
Md the case, and with the cervix also, but only in 
■g birds. There is a circumstance, however, that 
Id not be explained by supposing a difference of ag^ 
while some specimens are seen with no appearance 
tkite or yellow on the crown, but having that part, 
veil as the body, i<ich shining black, otners with a 
>i deal of lemon yellow on that part, are of a duller 
d^ much vai*ied with white. As in other doubtful 
I iotricate cases, these obscurities are dissipated by 
doge inspection and unprejudiced observation of 
ore, and we feel much gratification in being enabled 
mveil to ornithologists the mystery of these diversities 
phuDUge in this species, by merely pointing out the 
lal differences, as well as those onginating in the 
dial change from youth to maturity in both sexes ; 
ich, when understood, will not be found more 
nordinary than in other species. 
Elie adult female has never been recognized by any 
Iwr, nor, hitherto, even by ourselves, having been 
lid by others in taking the young for her ; and this 
bsve only discovered by inspecting a great many 
oaens. She is precisely similar to the male, even 
Am minutest particulars, excepting the absence of 
Iswr on the head, this part being of a rich and glossy 
9k. 

like young of both sexes are of a duU blackish ; the 
loeous feathers of the nostrils are grayish, somewhat 
(•d with rusty; all the feathers of the crown are 
led with white, constituting thick dots on that part, 
rhich they give a silvery appearance ; the cheek bands 
t^bscure and much narrower ; the cervix is more or 
I varied with white, and the feathers of the back 
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being banded with white, gives to that part* i 
appearance; the under parts are more thickly n 
with bkck : six, instead of four, of the middle 
feathers, are almost wholly black, the outer of th 
having only two or three whitish spots on the outer 
The remaining parts, with due allowance, are si 
to the adult. 

The young male gradually assumes the yellow, i 
is at first but little extended, and of a pale lemon c* 
through which are yet for some time seen the 
dots attributed to the female. She indeed has 
very conspicuous in youth, as they are not confoi 
with any yellow, but loses them entirely as she adi 
to the adult state. 



7. PICV8 ERYTHROCEPHALUS, LINNAUS. 
TOUNO RED-HEADED WOODPECKER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XIV. FIG. III. 

We have nothing to add to Wilson's excellent ao 
of the manners of this very common species, and, 1 
fore, shall limit ourselves to the description of the y 

The young red-headed woodpecker is nine i 
half inches long, and seventeen inches in extent, 
bill is short and robust, being but one-eighth 
than an inch in length; the upper mandible hs 
ridge slightly curved ; the bill is horn colour, wl 
at base beneath ; the setaceous feathers coveriii 
nostrils are very short, and not thick, rufous 
tipped with black; the whole head, neck, and i 
parts of the breast, (which are red in the adnli 
blackish, each feather broadly edged with wl 
giving the throat the appearance of being wi 
streaked with blackish ; the auriculars are plain ( 
black ; from the breast beneath all is dingy whit< 
feathers of the breast and lower tail-coverts h 
dusky shafts; the back and scapulars are blacli 
feathers bein^ margined with whitish gray ; the 
and upper tail-coverts pure white ; the wings an 
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(^ and 8 half long ; the spurious feather very short, 
ti first primary suhequal to the fifth, the second to 
|l fourth, the third being longest ; the smaller wing- 
Herts are uniform with the back ; the larger are of a 
|i^ black, and tipped with pure white ; the spurious 
■^ 18 whoUy deep black ; the under wing-coverts are 
m white, blackish along the margin of the wing ; 
ii primaries are plain black, tipped and edged exter- 

Swith whitish ; the secondsoies are white, shafted 
Uack, and with an acuminate, broad, subterminal 
■d^ which, running from one to the other, takes a 
JW appearance; the tail is four inches long, and, 
nmose of all the woodpeckers we have examined, 
iffifosed of twelve feathers, of which the outer on 
leh side is extremely short and inconspicuous, and 
ire white, with a black shaft. All the others, which 
e very acute, longer, and more acuminate, and stiffer 
they approach the centre, are black, and, except the 
ro midfUe ones, slightly whitish each side of the shaft 
: tip, the outer being also of that colour on its outer 
Vgin. The feet are dark plumbeous, the tarsus being 
fraheighths of an inch long, and feathered for a short 
ioe in front. 

The young of both sexes are, no less than the adult, 
ifectly alike ; as they advance in age, the margins of 
H leathers disappear, and the black becomes deep and 
bif , and all the colours much purer ; the scarlet of 
WhttA comes on very gradually, so that specimens 
ferfnaid with merely a reddish tinge, and generally 
kk a few dots on the hind neck. No such mark 
MKB at first. 

m iktb adult, the whole head, neck, and breast, are 
ll^ and deep scarlet, with the feathers black at base ; 
khaok, scapulars, and smaller wing-coverts, are rich 
mKf black; the rump, upper tail-coverts, and from 
b breast beneath, white, the bottom of the plumage 

te plumbeous, and the tail-coverts with blackish 
; the wings and tail are black ; the lower wing- 
kMts pure white, with the margin of the wing deep 
■Ilk; the secondaries are white, shafted to near the 
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tip with black; the last of the primariefl beiii^*| 
white at tip, and on the greater part of the base of |* 
outer vane ; the small lanceolate outer feather is wliH 
black on the shaft and base of the inner yane; tbet^ 
next only being tipped with wbite» the outer of iHui 
is also white on the exterior margin. 

GENUS IV.-- ICTERUS, Brisson. 

8. ICTERUS ICTEEOCEPHALUSi LINNiBUS. 

TXLLOW-HEADED TROOPIAL, BOM A FARTS, ALSO THX TUXOI 
HEADED BLAf-KBIED OF BONArABTX. 

BOKAFARTE, FLAT! UI. FIG. I. MALE ; FIG. II. FXXALI. 

Although this species has lon<^ been known 
naturalists as an inhabitant of South America, and 
name introduced into all their woriss, yet they hi 
given us no other information concerning it, than t' 
It is black, with a yellow head and neck. It was td( 
to the fauna of the United States by the expediliofl 
Major Long to the Rocky Mountains. 

The female has been hitherto entirely unknown^ I 
all the figures yet given of the male extremely ifli| 
feet, from the circumstance of their having been dm 
from wretchedly stuffed specimens. The fisfures p 
liahed by Edwards and Buifou approach the neti 
to the real magnitude; but they are mere masses 
black, surmounted by a yellow cap : those of Brit 
and others, are considerably smaller. 

As that striking character, the white spot #n 
wingr, is neither indicated in the figure nor descript 
of any author, we might have been induced to beuf 
that our species is different from the South Ameri< 
if a close comparison of the two had not proved It 
identity. Another circumstance might have been eqn 
deceptive : Brisson, who gave the first account of \ 
bird, from a Cayenne specimen sent to Reaumi 
Museum, and who seems to have been copied by 
subsequent authors, states its length to be less t 
seven inches, a size considerably inferior to that of 
living bird* Had this admeasurement been taken fi 

2 
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icent speoimen, we could hardly hesitate to believe 
•bird distinct ; bat as he had only a dried skin, and 
Baffon's figure represents a nearer approach to the 
I of nature, we conclude that Brisson's estimate is 
i to be implicitly relied upon. Vieiliot, who never 
f the bird, states the length to be six inches and 
talf, and refers it to his genus Pendulinus, but it 
tamly belongs to his genus Agelaius, 
lie male yellow-headed troopial is ten inches and a 
flong. The bill is dark horn colour, and formed 
ctly like that of the red-winged troopial. The feet 
black; the iiides, dark brown. The whole head, 
k, and breast, are brilliant orange yellow, more vivid 
sericeous on the head, and terminating in a point 
&e belly ; the feathers around the base of the bill, 
diin, and a wide stripe passing from the bill through 
eye, are black. The remaining parts, excepting 
;e leathers of the belly, and some of the under tail- 
erts, which are yellow at base, are glossy black, 
]r slightly tinged with brownish. Some of the exte^- 
r wing-coverts are pure white, with black tips, 
ititating two very remarkable white spots on tne 
If, the larger of which is formed by the greater 
erts of the primaries, and the smaller one by the 
AiDg coverts. The first, second, and third primaries, 
longest and equal. The tail is four inches long, 
btly rounded, the two middle feathers being some- 
it shorter than those immediately adjoining. This 
tiGter Wilson remai*ked in the red-winged troopial ; 
»a8 other notable traits ai*e common to both species, 
■oat regard them, not only as congenenc, but as 
f dosely allied species of the same subgenus. They 
■^however, in colour, and the yellow-headed troopial 
tiger, having the bill, feet, and claws consequently 
oger, and the first primary longer than the second 
third, or at least as long; whereas, in the red- 

e, the third is the longest, 
female of our troopial is eight inches and a 
rter long, a size remarkably inferior to that of the 
e, and exactly corresponding with the diflference 

OL. IV. D 
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existinff between the sexes of the red-winged troc 
The biU and feet are proportionally smaller than t 
of the male, the feet bein^ blackish; the irides 
dark brown. The general colour is uniform dark brt 
a shade lighter on the margin of each feather, 
frontlet is grayish ferruginous, as well as a line 
the eye, confluent on the auricles, with a broad lii 
the same colour passing beneath the eye, indndi 
blackish space varied with grayish. An abbrev 
blackish line proceeds from each side of the L 
mandible; the chin and throat are whitish; on 
breast is a large rounded patch, of a pretty vivid ye 
occupying nearly all its surface, and extending a 
on the neck. On the lower part of the breast, 
beginning of the belly, the feathers are skirted 
white. The form of the wings and tail is the sai 
ijQ the male ; the wings are immaculate. 

The young of this species are very similar U 
female ; the young male gradually changing to the 
adult covering. 

The yellow-headed troopials assemble in dense fl 
which, in all their varied movements and evolm 
present appearances similar to those of the red-wi 
which have been so well described by Wilson. ' 
are much on the ground, like the cow troopial, 
bunting of Wilson ;) on dissection, their stomachs 
been found filled with fragments of small insects, yi 
aeem to constitute their chief food, though doul 
they also feed on vegetable substances. Their 
resemble those of the rod-winged troopial, but are 
musical. The range of the yellow-headed troop 
very extensive, as it is found from Cayenne U 
river Missouri; although it passes far north ii 
western region, yet it does not visit the settled 
of the United States. 

We adopt the genus Icterus, nearly as it was 
blished by Brisson, and accepted by Daudin and 
minck. Authors have variously estimated this g 
both in regard to its denomination and limits, 
of Wilson's most important nomenclatund < 
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3d in placing^ one of the species under the genus 
8f witn which it has but little similarity, if we 
some of its habits, and particularly its gregarious 
tion. Linn6 considered these birds as Orioii, 
ch he was followed by Gmelin and Latham, 
istanding the remarkable difference existing 
n them and the Oriolus galbula of Europe, the 
that genus. Illiger, and some other natundists, 
ring that bird a Coracias, appropriated the 
f Oriolus to our Icterus^ and separated from it 
?est species, which he called Cussid. Linn6 
»ared all generic names previously given to arts, 
I, &c. to be inadmissible in natural history; 
on that principle, altogether rejected the name 
» as being preoccupied by a disease. This may 
t for the introduction of new names for genera, 
which at least ought to have retained its first 
ion. Vieillot, however, would have caused less 
on, if he had adopted the name of Icterus, (which, 
axicola, and all other names of that class, we 
think objectionable,) instead of Agelaius, PendU" 
r Ypkantes, three of his four genera correspond- 
our Icterus, But, if the latter name was 
red as utterly inadmissible, we see no reason 
) did not accept that of Xcmthomus, applied to 
1118 by Pallas. 

he species of troopial are peculiar to America, 
ide them into four subgenera, the present bird 
ng to the second, to which we apply the name 
itnomus. The species of this subgenus are 
rly social in their dispositions, and their associa^ 
*e not liable to interruption from the influence 
itself. Not only do many individuals of the 
mily combine and labour in concert, but they 
ite with very different species. Their aspect is 
)d, and their movements are quick, bold, and 
18 ; they fly rapidly, at a good height, and are 
ttached to the places of their birth. Their song 
d of whistling ; they walk with the body nearly 
nth a slightly hurried step, and are seen sitting 
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on the ground, or perched on the branches of tr^ 
They seek no concealment, and never enter the ww 
though they are very careful to construct their w 
in a safe situation. The troopials eat no fruits, 
derive their subsistence from insects, worms, gra 
and small seeds. They leave the temperate dimate 
the approach of winter, and are amongst the first bi 
of passage that return with the spring. 

GENUS \, — QUISCALUS MAJOR, VixiLUir. 

9. QUISCALUS MAJOR, TIEILLOT. 

GREAT CROW BLACKBIRD, BONAPARTE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE IV. FIG. I. MALE ; FIG. II. FEMALE. 

EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

No part of natural history has been more confi 
than tnat relating to North and South American b 
of black plumage; which is by no means surpria 
when we recollect that they are chiefly destituti 
coloured markings, and that the greater numb« 
admitted species, are founded on the short and ines 
descriptions of travellers, who have neglected to obsi 
their forms, habits, and characters. But little aid 
been derived from the wretched plates hitherto gi' 
for they seem better suited to increase the coimi 
than to exemplify the descriptions to which they 
annexed, and every succeeding compiler has aggran 
rather than diminished this complication of ern>r. 
is, therefore, solely by a studious attention to nat 
that we can extricate these species from the uncerti 
involving them, and place tnem in a distinct and 
uizable situation. 

Wilson having mentioned this species in his catak 
of land birds, evidently intended to describe and fij 
it; but this he deferred, probably, in expectatio 
obtaining better opportunities of examination, w 
are not so readily presented, as the bird does not inl 
this section of the United States. 

It would be difficult to ascertain whether or 
Linn^ and Latham have mentioned this bird in 
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part of their works, but the reader may perceiye our 
Million on this point by referring to oar synonyms^ 
miich, however, are given with much doubt, since we 
io not hesitate to say, that those authors have not 
piMished any satisfactory description of this species. 

We shall not endeavour to settle the question relative 
^ the species inhabiting South America, or even 
Mexico and the West Indies ; but we may assert, that 
this is the only blackbird found in the United States, 
besides those of Wilson, which, as is the case with all 
that his pencil or pen has touched, are established 
ineontestably ; he may occasionally have been mistaken 
ai to his genera, or incorrect in a specific name, but 
hjihe plate, description, and history, he has always 
determined his bird so obviously, as to defy criticism, 
Jad prevent future mistake. 

. mc Ord has published an excellent paper in the 
jf m wna l of the Academy of Natural Sciences^ proving 
[Ae existence, in the United States, of two allied 
[Hjpecies of crow blackbird, in which he gives new 
■iptions, indicates stable characters, and adds an 
»Meoant of their respective habits ; but in attempting 
eorrect Wilson, he has unfortunately misapplied the 
In this instance, he should not have charged 
liaison with error, who is certainly correct in regard 
the species he published; and even had this been 
' " he who so well described and figured the 
m. crow blackbird, ought to have been followed 
ornithologists. Therefore, notwithstanding Mr Ord*s 
' ^n, we consider the quiscala of Wilson unques- 
dy the true quiscala of authors. This is so 
ibnons, that it is unnecessary to adduce any evidence 
»port of our opinion, which, indeed, is sufficiently 
(d by Mr Ord's paper itself. 
It is impossible to decide with certainty, what bird 
"Twrs intended to designate by their Gracula barita ; 
after a careful review of the short and unessential 
iiriications, respective synonyms, and habitat, given 
Cerent writers, we feel assured that they have not 
to one and the same species. Thus, the barita 
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of Linii6 is 8 species not found in the United St 
but common in the West Indies, called Icterus i 
by Brisson, and afterwards Oriolus niger by Ge 
and Latham; the barita of Latham, his lioat-t 
grrakle, is evidently the same with the guisca 
Gmelin's barita is taken partly from that of Li 
and partly from the boat-tailed grakle of Latbam, I 
compounded from both species; we shall not b 
the trouble of deciphering the errors of subseq 
compilers. 

Ornithologists are all at variance as to the class 
tion of these species. Linn6 and Latham impro] 
referred them to Gracula; Daudin, with no b 
reason, placed them under Stumus ; Tenmiinck c 
ders them as Icteri, Cuvier as CassicOy and Vi< 
has formed a new genus for their reception. I 
no hesitation in agreeing with the latter author, 
adopt his name of Quiscalus ; but I add to the gi 
as constituted by him, the Chracula ferruginea^ w 
he regarded as a PendulinuSy and wnich other aut 
have arranged in several different genera, making 
a profusion of nominal species. Wilson judicic 
induded that species in the same genus with t 
above mentionea, although other authors had plac 
in Turdus, Oriolus, Sfc, 

The genus Quiscalus is peculiar to America, ai 
composed of four well ascertained species, tiire 
which are found in the United States; these 
Quiscalus major,f versicolor, and ferrugineus ; 
fourth, Quiscalus baritus, inhabits the West Jn 
and probably South America. 

The species of this genus are gregarious, and oi 
▼orous; their food being composed of insects, < 

* It was probably by Latham, that Mr Ord was led to mw 
the names of the two species ; for, perceiving that the bari 
that author was the qutsccUa, he inrerred, that the qttiscaUi 
the barita, 

f We call the present species Quiscalus major, agreeali 
Vieillot, who certainly intended this bird, although his descri 
Hi a mere jodicatiQn. . 
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ind small grains, thus assisting and plundering the 
igrionltarist at the same time. >^en the first European 
lettlemeuts were formed in North America, the havoc 
Bade hy these birds and the troopials in the grain fields, 
was so great, that a premium was given for their heads. 
Their destruction was easily effected, as they are not 
ihy, and are more easily approached as their numbers 
decrease; but the evil which resulted from extermi- 
niting so many of these birds, was as unexpected as 
irremediable. The corn and pastures were so devoured 
Jbf worms and insects, that the inhabitants were obliged 
to spare the birds, in order to avert a scourge which 
kd been previously unknown. As population increases, 
ad a greater quantity of grain is cultivated, the ravages 
of these birds become less perceptible, and the injury 
ftey cause comparatively trifling. 

The great crow blackbird is more than sixteen inches 
long, and twenty-two in extent. The bill, from the 
•ogle of the mouth, is one inch and three quarters, and 
iti colour, like that of the feet, is black ; the roof of 
fte mouth is furnished with a slight osseous carina ; 
the irides are pale yellow. The general appearance of 
the bird is black; the whole head and neck having 
Uaish purple reflections; the interscapular region, 
breast, belly, sides, and smaller wing-coverts, are glossy 
Iteel blue; the* back, rump, and middling wing-coverts, 
ire glossed with copper green ; the vent, inferior tail- 
eiverts, and thighs, are plain black. The undescribed 
firts of the wings are deep black, slightlv glossed with 
green, as well as the tail, which is cuneiform, capable 
if assuming a boat-shaped appearance, and measures 
Murly eifi^ht inches in length from its insertion, sur- 
pMsing the tip of the wings by five inches. 

The female is considerably shorter, measuring only 
ireive and a half inches in length, and seventeen inches 
lad a half in extent. The bill, from the angle of the 
aouth, is one inch and a half long, and, with the feet, 
ii black ; the irides are of a still paler yellow than those 
if the male. The head and neck above are light brown, 
gradually passing into dusky towards the back, which^ 
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Tvith the SGapulars and lesser win^-coyerts, has sligh 
greenish reflections; a whitish line passes from th 
nostrils oyer the eye, to the origin of the neck. Tb 
chin, throat, and hreast, are dull whitish ; the anterio 
part of the hreast is slightly tinned with brownnh 
the flanks are brownish ; tne beUy brownish white 
and the yent and inferior tail-coverts are blackiil 
brown, each feather being margined with pale. T% 
remaining parts are of a doll brownish black, slightl] 
glossed with greenish; the secondaries, tail-coyerti 
and tail feathers, having a slight banded appeanmec 
which is equally observable in the male. 

The young at first resemble the female, but hayi 
the irides brown, and the males gradually acquire thi 
brilliant plumage of the adult. 

The great and common crow blackbirds are botl 
alike distinguished by the very remarkable boat-]ik( 
form of the tail, but the great difference of size, appear 
ance of the females, length of the tail, prominence cA 
the osseus carina, and brilliancy of colouring, most 
obviously prove them to be altogether specificalljr 
distinct. 

The great crow blackbird inhabits the southern part 
of the union, where it is called jackdaw; Georgia and 
Florida appear to be its favourite residence. The 
disposition of this species is extremely social, and ther 
frequently mingle with the common crow blackbird; 
vast flocks are seen among the sea islands and neigh- 
bouring marshes on the main land, where they feed at 
low water, on the oyster beds and sand flats. 

The chuck of our species is shriller than that of the 
common crow blackbird, and it has other notes which 
resemble the noise made by a watchman's rattle ; their 
song is only heard in the spring, and though the concert 
they make is somewhat melancholy, it is not altogether 
disagreeable. Their nests are built in company, on 
reeds and bushes, in the neighbourhood of mmhee 
and ponds ; they lay about five eggs, which are whitisk» 
spotted with dark brown. 
Mr Ord mentioiiB in his ]^per, t\iat V\ift %xiX «%v»mn 
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\SLW of this bird, were obtained on the 22d of Jannaiy 
[)s8abaw Island, when but a few males were seen 
:tered over the cotton plantations. Adyancinr 
ards the south, they became more numerous ; and 
he early part of February, the males, unaccompanied 
females, were common near the mouth of the river 
Juan in Florida. A few days after, the females 
eared, and associated by themselves on the borders 
fresh water ponds; they were very gentle, and 
wed themselves to be approached within a few feet, 
bout becoming alarmed. Flocks composed of both 
es were seen about the middle of March. 
Lbout the latter end of November, they leave even 

warm region of Florida, to seek winter quarters 
her south, probably in the West Indies. Previous 
heir departure, they assemble in very large flocks, 

detachments are seen every morning moving south- 
d, flying at a great height. The males appear to 
;rate later than the females, as not more than one 
ale (easily distinguishable, even in the higher regions 
he air, by its much smaller size) is observed for a 
dred males, in the last flocks, 
'he great crow blackbird is also very numerous in 

West Indies, Mexico, and Louisiana ; but it does 
frequent the Northern, or even the Middle States, 

the common crow blackbird. Our opinion, that 

Corvus Mexicanus of authors is the male of this 
des, and their Corvus zanoe the female, is corro- 
ited by the male and female great crow blackbird 
ig seen in separate flocks. 

10. QUI8CALUS VERSICOLOR, VIEILL. 
rZMALE COMMON CROW-BLACKBIRD, BONAPARTE. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE V. FIG. I. 

BE Specific name of this bird (quiscald) has been 
iged, in consequence of its having been applied to 
genus: we have substituted the name g;w«u\)i^ 
Uot, which is admirably appropriate. TYie "Etki^l^fiXi 
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name employed by Wilson being now rendered inad^ 
missible by the generic change, we have thought proper 
to adopt a local appellation. 

The female common crow blackbird is eleven inohfli 
in length, and sixteen and a half in extent. The bill it 
nearly an inch and a half long, and, as well as the feo^ 
black ; the irides are yellowish white ; the whole head^ 
neck, and upper part of the breast, are blackish, witk 
steel blue, s^een and violet reflections, which are not 
80 vivid as m the male. The general colour of the bodjTt 
wings, and tail, is deep sooty brown ; the feathers of 
the back are margined with coppery and purpluhi 
the rump, tail-coverts, and wing-coverts are gloMed 
with purplish ; the lower part of the breast and flankl 
have a coppery reflection ; the inferior tail-coverts an 
obscurely glossed with violet. The tail is cuneifora^ 
but slightly concave in flight, and is five inches loag^ 
extending two and a half inches beyond the tip of thi 
wings; the feathers are glossed with ver^ obsonn 
greenish. In the male, the tail is also cuneiform, and 
greatly concave, exhibiting a singular boat-shaped 
appearance, as in the preceding species, and even mora ' 
remarkably so, according to Mr Ord, which induced *■ 
him to change the name. 

We shall not attempt to make any additions to tlM v 
almost complete, and very excellent history of thii 
species, given by Wilson: but as the four species of 
quiscalus are liable to be confounded, we shall proceed 
to give a few comparative observations, that the student .^ 
may be enabled to distinguish them from each other. 

Amongst other remarkable traits, the Quiscaius fat' 
rugineus is at once known in all its various states, br 
its even tail, and comparatively smaller bill, whiok ^: 
somewhat resembles that of a thrush. In addition ti i 
the characters drawn from its dimensions, the QuiscahK • 
versicolor can always be distinguished from its congensi%*ji 
by the slight diff*erence in size and colour between teO 
sexes ; while, in the other species, the males and femalil^^ 
are remarkablv dissimilar : the mouth of this species itlf • 
moreover, ai d with a prominent osseo cariii% $ 
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iT of an inch long, which, in the others, is much 
tr. That the QuiwaltismajorfajidQuiscalusbaritus 
I haye been confounded together, is not a little 
sing, as the former is sixteen inches long, the tail 
eight inches, and extending five inches bejond 
» of the wings ; whilst the latter is only ten inches, 
il much less cuneiform, four inches and a half 
»nd extending but two inches beyond the tip of 
ings ; the osseous carina is similar in these two 
By and the markings of the females are much 

From this statement, it is apparent, that the 
» of the largest and smallest crow blackbirds 
pond in the disposition of their colours ; a parity 
loes not exist in the intermediate species. In 
rative size, however, they differ considerably e 
male of the baritus, though smaller, as we have 
Y stated, is, in proportion to its mate, considerably 
than that of the other, being only half an incb^ 

the female of the major is nearly four inches, 
r. 

se birds, as we have had occasion personally to 
e, like most of the feathered tribes, are subject 
ome either wholly or partially albinos. From 
rcumstance, numerous errors have been intro- 
in the pages of ornithological works. 

GENUS VI GARRULUS, Vieill. 

IMMULU8 8TSLLERI, LATHAM. — 8TELLER*S JAY, BOVAP. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XIII. FIG. I. 

the enlightened liberality and zeal for science 
it distinguished collector, Mr Leadbeater, of 
n, the American public, are indebted for the 
unce of the first figure ever given of this hand- 
|ay. Trusting his precious specimens twice to 
!rcy of the waves, he confided to us this, together 
everal other still more rare and valuable North 
can birds, which no consideration would have 
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induced him to part with entirely, to have then 
engraved, and published on this side of the Atla 
is the frequent exercise of similar disinterestec 
the promotion of scientific objects, that has p 
for Mr Leadbeater the distinction with whic 
daily honoured by learned bodies and indi vidua 
The SteUer's jay is one of those obsolete 
alluded to in the preface to this volume. It 
tioned by Pallas as having been shot by SteUe 
Behring's crew landed upon the coast of Amei 
was first described by Latham from a specimei 
Joseph Banks's collection from Nootka Sound, 
his authority has been admitted into all sul 
compilations. The species is indeed too well 
terized to be doubted, and appears moreover 
been known to Temminck, as it is cited by ] 
true jay in his Analysis of a General Si/stem, 
theless, adhering strictly to our plan of not m 
into the Ornithology of the United States any I 
as we had personally examined, we did not ind 
species either in our Catalogue, or Synopsis 
birds of this country ; and it is but recently 
Leadbeater's specimen has enabled us to add i 
list 

In elevating our subgenus Garrulus to the i 
genus, we merely conform to the dictates of na 
this instance coinciding with Temminck, whoi 
tion it is, as he informs us, to include in it the 
maepies, leaving the name of Corvus for thosi 
which are distin^shed by their black plum; 
short and even tails. These birds are on every 
well worthy of this distinction, and we cheerfu 
an arrangement which we deem consonant witb 
but we cannot a^ree to the change of ter 
(Oarruki) which he has attempted to introdu 
the pretence that his genus is more extensive 
ffenus Garrulus of former authors. That genu 
net, formed by Brisson, and afterward b' 
united with Corvus, This latter genus of Li 
tainly oonta d withiu itself the oonstitnents c 
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iral genera ; bat the additioDs made to it by 
nd Latham rendered it an utter chaos, where 
w species with a stont bill took its place, in 
of the genuine characters. Under such cir« 
es the task of the ornithologist, who professed 
ded by philosophical principles was, doubtless, 
\y to subdivide, but to make an entire refor« 
Illiger, with his usual judgment, perceived 
and attempted its remedy ; but his genus was 
extensive, and, besides, was not natural, as it 
the wax-wings, a very distinct ffenus, that had 
een forced into others. Hie omy advantage it 
I over that of Latham was, that all the species 
ised exhibited its artificial characters. As 
i by BrLsson, Vieillot, and lately adopted by 
;k, by whom it was previously much limited, 
ictly natural; though we cannot help remarking 
) even of the eighteen species enumerated by the 
bis article on the generalities of the crows, in 
ches Coloriees, may again be separated, such as 
Columbianusy Wils., which ought, perhaps, to 
;e a genus by itself. Vieillot, and other recent 
3n ornithology, have long since adopted the 
an-ulus as distinct even from Pica^ though we 
etaining the latter merely as a subgenus of 
«, since it is absolutely impossible to draw the 
eparation between them without resorting to 
.nd complicated distinctions. 
ays and mag-pies, in fact, require to be distin- 
from the crows, as a genus, on account of their 
lour, habits, and even their osseous structure. 
)per mandible, somewhat inflected at tip, and 
cular shape of the lower, afford obvious charao- 
narks. Their wings, too, are rather short, and 
each by a considerable space to the tip of the 
eh is long, and more or less rounded, sometimes 
wedge-shaped. On the contrary, the crows 
ug wings, reaching almost or quite to the 
ty of the tail, which is short, and even at tip. 
ntit}' in the shape of the wings and tail, and 
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even the colours of their plumage, which a^ 
the species, and in different climates, render 
a yery natural and well marked CTOup. 1 
plumage and offensive odour, which cause tl 
tiewed every where with disgust, and even i 
of superstitious dread, are far from heing char 
of the neat and elegant jays. 

The true carvi are distinguished hy the 
traits : Bill, very stout ; feet, very strong 
form, robust ; flight, highly sustained, sti 
mrcidar, as if performing evolutions in the ai 
live, travel, and breed in large bands; afl 
plains and cultivated grounds, only retirii 
adjacent forests to roost, and are alwavs seei 
and naked trees, but never on thickets, s 
bushes. Their voice is deep and hoarse, 
more or less fond of cattle, some species pre3ri 
vermin that infest them. Though devouring 
of food, yet their propensity is decidedly cai 
Their black, unvaried colours, are remarkabl; 
to the bright and cheerful vesture of the ja; 
plumage is of a much looser texture, the feati 
longer and much more downy. 

The jays are again more particularly dist 
from the magpies oy their head-feathers being 
silk^, and always erectile, (especially when t 
excited or angry) even when they are not 
crested, as is the case in man^ species. The 
are also gayer, and more brilliant, with more 
blue. The species of both these sections are { 
noisy, and inquisitive. Together with the cr 
are eminently distinguished by their stout 
bill, generally covered at base with setaceous, ii 
porrect feathers, hiding the nostrils. The 
similar to the mide in appearance, and the yo 
but little, and only during the first year, from 
They are very shy, suspicious, possessed of 
sense of smelling, and evince great sagacity in 
snares. They are omnivorous in the fullest 
the word, feeding ou grains, insects, berries. 
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and eggfs. When they have caught a small bird,' 
;h they can only do when feeble and sickly, or 
ared, they place it under their feet, and with 
r bill tear it. to pieces, swallowing each piece 
rately. Nevertheless, they give the preference to 
D8 or fruits. The northern species are wary and 
rldent, collecting stores of food for the winter, 
y are very petulant ; their motions quick and 
ipt, and their sensations lively. When alarmed by 
appearance of a dog, fox, or other living or dead 
test, they rally together by a peculiar note as if they 
dd impose upon it by their numbers and disagreeable 
le. When on the ground, they display great activity ; 
f on trees, they are continually leaping about from 
Bch to branch, and hardly ever alight on dead or 
;ed ones. They are generally met with in forests, 
lorn in open plains ; their favourite resort is amonff 
I dosest and thickest woods. Less suspicious and 
udng than the crows, or even the magpies, they may 
ieooyed into snares and taken in great numbers, 
lecially by imitating the voice of one of their own 
Mies in difficulties, or by forcing a captive individual 
cry. They live in families, or by pairs, the greater 
ftion of the year; aud though considerable numbers 
ly be seen travelling at once, they always keep at 
tervals from each other, and never in close flocks 
ke the crows. They are easily tamed, and are 
loeptible of attachment ; learn readily to articulate 
wds, and imitate the cries of different animals. They 
m a troublesome propensity to purloin and conceal 
Mil objects not useful to themselves, and as jewels 
ii precious metals are peculiarly apt to attract their 
we, they have been the cause, when kept as pets, 
fierious mischief. Every one is familiar with the 
iky of the thieving magpie, become so celebrated by 
ii music of Rossini, and which is founded on fact. 
n»e jays breed in woods, forests, orchards, preferring 
i and very shaded trees, placing their nests in the 
Mre against the body, or at the bifurcation of large 
lbs. The nest is built without art, and is formed of 
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twigs and roots, whose capillary fibres serve as i 
inside ; the eggs are from four to six. The o) 
keep the food for their young in the ossophagus, ' 
they can bring it up when wanted. The yov 
bom naked, and remain for a long period in tl 
beinff still fed for some time by the parents aft< 
are rail fledged. 

Unlike the melancholy crows, which step g 
lifUdng one foot after the other, the jays and i 
move about nimbly by hopping, and are consts 
motion while OJi tne grouna. Their flight is m< 
neither protracted nor elevated, but merely fro 
to tree, and from branch to branch, shooting c 
forward at once when wishing to go any distant 
and then flapping their wings, and hovering i 
descend, when about to alight. It is quite the 
with the crows; and all these characters are 
greatest importance in the establishment of 
groups. 

While the true Corvi, by their stout and almost 
bill, and the carnivorous habits of some species, 
on the one hand the gradual pissage from the v 
and on the other by the slender-billed speci 
transition to the crow blackbirds and troopia 
aflSinities of the jays present nice gradations 
genera already dismembered from Corvus, % 
Nucifraga, Pyrrhocorcucy JBombycilla, and at tl 
time form otber links with Lanius, and eve 
Turdus and AcHdotheres. 

There is one remarkable analogy of the jayi 
we cannot pass over in silence. It is, however, si 
and hitherto unsuspected, with the titmouse (. 
Form, habits, even the peculiar looseness of tei 
the plumage, all are similar in these genera, 1 
estimated so widely different. This resemblance < 
even to colour in some species : it might even b< 
what else, in fact, is the Canada jay than 
titmouse ; and what the crested titmouse, but 
jay ? The blue colour of the tjrpical jays predoi 
moreover, in otherPan, and the P. caudatus of 

3 
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Wb sdso the long, cuneiform tail of some, no less than 
P. bicolor their crest. 

The genus Garrulus has an extensive geographical 
finge, being found in all latitudes and longitudes. It 
voomposed of ahout thirty species, nearly half of which 
Hay more properly be caUed jays : of the latter, there 
jw but two in Europe, and though we have doubled 
«e number given by Wilson, we think that others will 
y«t b« discovered in the wild western tracts of this 
Jj*tinent There exist imperfect accounts of two or 
™*® species inhabiting the countries near the Rocky 
™">tains, one of which is probably that here described, 
■d others may prove to be some of the newly disco- 
'*^ Mexican species, one of which, the Garrula 
9^l^^^rix of Temminck, is so proudly beautiful. 

The 8 teller's jay is more than twelve inches long. 

jDm bill measures one inch and a half, is entire, and 

J*J"f bla^k ; the bristly feathers over the nostrils are 

wo wholly black. The feathers of the head are greatly 

JJOTpte<i^ forming a large crest, more than two and a 

Wf incbeg long, and, with the whole head and neck, 

J^'^y ^eep brownish black, grayish on the throat; 

ne featUers on each side of the tJont are slightly tipped 

with bri^lj^ and light azure, thus forming a dozen or 

■oreofsinalldots on that part : on the neck, the brown 

koomes lighter, and extends down on the back, occu- 

IfiDg tbe scapulars as well as the inner wing-coverts ; 

Mtheiaiddle of the back the brown becomes somewhat 

Ifflg*^ ^ith bluish, and blends gradually into a fine 

Wbi blue colour, covering the rump and the upper 

tluKOTerts : all the inferior parts from the neck, at the 

kwer part of which the dusky colour passes into blue, 

ffe Uae, somewhat tinged with gray, which is the 

gencni colour of the base of the plumage. The wings 

are nearly six inches in length ; the fourth, fifth, and 

T\ ixth primaries being subcqual and longest. AH the 

1 3 •'^ wing-coverts and the secondaries are blue, faintly 

^ ffOMed with obsolete blackish lines ; the under wing- 

'^ l^erts are dusky ; the primaries are dark dusky, and, 

'*^* nth the exception of the outer ones, at tip are edged 

FOL.IV. E 3 
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or tinned with blue ; on the inner vane, the secondari 

are blackish, but on the outer, they are deep gkx 

blue. The tail is five inches and a half long, and I 

slightly rounded ; it is of a deep glossy azure blue, m< 

brilliant on the outer vanes of the feathers, the im 

being slightly tinged with dusky; an iudicatioii 

obliterated, transverse blackish lines, may be percei^ 

in certain lights on almost all the tail-feathers in < 

specimen, and we have no doubt that on others they ) 

more n^arked ; the shafts both of the quills and t 

feathers are black. The tarsus is an inch and tii 

quarters long ; the femorals, blackish, slightly mixed w 

bluish at the joint ; the feet and nails are entirely Ua 

This description is taken from an individual wmch \ 

killed near tne Ore^n, or Columbia river. AnotI 

specimen, from Mexico, also in Mr Leadbeatcr's coll 

tion, exhibited greater brilliancy of plumage, be 

principally distiuguished, as nearly as our recollect 

serves, by the black colour of the anterior parts be: 

less extended, and by having more of silvery bla 

(indicated in our bird) on the front, extending 

the throat and eyebrows, and somewhat round the fie 

This, without any hesitation, we considered as a m 

perfect specimen, a mere variety of age, and would hi 

had our ngure made from it : but having been infbm 

that an English ornithologist (his name and tbat of 

species were not mentioned, or, if they were, we b 

forgotten them) considered it as a new Mexican spec 

we have preferred, notwithstanding our convicti 

strictly copying the less brilliant specimen procurei 

the United States territory, to the more beautiful 

from Mexico. The appearance of Garrulus coronatu 

Mr Swainson, in the Synopsis before quoted, remin 

us of the circumstance, and we have therefore quote 

with doubt. Our two birds agree perfectly in marki 

and dimensions. Of the habits of the Steller*8 , 

little or nothing is known. It inhabits the west 

territory of the United States, beyond the Ro 

Mountains, extending along the western coasts 

North America, at least from California to No< 
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SLE glance at this fine bird, and at the pre- 
r Steller's jay, would suffice, better than the 
[escriptioD, to shew the error committed by 
in quoting, ia his recent work, (^General 
>f Birds,) the name of this species among the 
i of that dedicated to Steller. In fact, the 
it of that species, (of which the present is 
r destitute,) and its black head; the light 
ok, and bluish collar of this — but it is needless 
be comparison between them any farther ; they 
lissimilar to suffer it, and we shall reserve 
out differences, until required, by closely re- 
gies, of which more striking examples will not 
ranting. 

:es of this kind are perhaps unayoidable in vi 
ion of such extent as the work we liave metir 
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tioned, and if they proceeded from a laudable 
excluding Dominal species, evinced througl 
should refrain from censure ; but when, on the < 
we find in the same work such repeated instan 
inconsiderate multiplication of species, they c 
too severely condemned. 

Vieillot, in the case of this bird, has fallen 
contrary, and much more common, error, of 
two species out of it; one from personal obs 
and the other by compilation. This mistake ha 
been corrected by Mr Ord, in a valuable paper ^ 
drew up on his return from Florida, where he 
the advantage of studying this species in i1 
haunts. 

" When we first entered East Florida," says 
** which was in the beginning of February, we i 
of these birds ; and the first that we noticed 
the vicinity of St Augustine, on the Idth of t 
mentioned month. We afterwards observed tl 
in the thickets near the mouth of the St Juan. 
we conjectured that the species is partially m 
Their voice is not so agreeable as that of the < 
Cfistatus, or crested blue jay of the United Sta 
are quarrelsome, active, and noisy; and cousti 
nests in thickets. Their eggs I have not seen.' 
blue jay, which is so conspicuous an orname 
groves and forests of the United States, is s 
mon in Florida. This beautiful and sprightl} 
observed daily, in company with the mocking- 
the cardinal grosbeak, around the rude habit 
the disheartened inhabitants, as if willing tc 
them amid those privations which the frequei 
wars, and the various revolutions which their 
has experienced, have compelled them to bea 
iPlorida jay, however, is a resident in ttiat co 
only removes from section to section. It is not 
to Florida, where it was first noticed by Bartn 
found also in Louisiana, and in the west exten 
ward to Kentucky.; but along the Atlantic, n 
In East Florida it is more abundant, being foi 
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stasons in low thick covers, clumps, or bushesw They 
tfe most easily discovered in the morning about sun-rise, 
OD the tops of young; live oaks, in the close thickets of 
which they are found in numbers. Their notes are 
greatly varied, and in sound have much resemblance to 
those of the thrush and the blue jay, partakings a little of 
loth. Later in the day it is more difficult to find them, 
iithey are more silent, and not so much on the tree 
tips as among the bushes, which are too thickly inter- 
woven with briars and saw-palmettos to be traversed ; 
ail unless the birds are killed on the spot, which they 
■Idom are when struck vt'ith fine shot, it is next to 
i^iossible to come at them in such situations. This 
ipeeies, like its relatives, is omnivorous, but, being 
yarior in strength, does not attack large animals. The 
innachs of our specimens contained small fragments of 



AellSy sand, and half-digested seeds. 
The blue jays, though also found in the same localities, 

IR hot so numerous ; they keep more in the woods, and 

their note is louder. 
The Florida jay is eleven and a half inches long, and 

Mariy fourteen in extent ; the bill is one inch and a 
"^ Jttrter long, hardly notched, and of a black colour, 
~: ^ter at tip ; the incumbent setaceous feathers of the 

■■e are grayish blue, mixed with a few blackish bristles ; 

ie irides are hazel brown ; the head and neck above, 
riaid on the sides, together with the wings and tail, are 
rillricfat azure ; the front, and the line over the eye, 
dlftnth white; the lores and cheeks of a duller blue, 
>&|lMwwhat mixed with black; the back is yellowish 
;*t4Wim, somewhat mixed with blue on the rump, the 
[XfflMr tail-coverts being bright azure ; the inner vanes 
Ltraiid tips of the quails are dusky, their shafts, as well as 

I ioM of the tail-feathers, being black. All the lower 
nyJlirtB are of a dirty pale yellowish gray, more intense on 
iiiilAe belly, and paler on the throat, which is faintly 
, i^iMced with cinereous, owing to the base of the 
i:i<itiiiiiage appearing from underneath, its feathers having 
>o«cki8h, bristly shafts, some of them without webs, 
i xVtQVBL the cheeks and sides of the neck, the blue colour 
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passes down along the breast, and forms a some^ 
obscnre collar ; the undei: wing and under tail-coi 
are strongly tinged with blue, which colour is 
slightly apparent on the femorals ; the inferior sui 
of the wings and tail is dark silvery gray ; the bai 
the plumage is plumbeous ash, blackish on the hi 
the wings are four and a half inches long, and re 
when closed, hardly beyond the coverts of the 
which is five and a half inches long, extending be] 
the wings three and a half; the spurious feathf 
extremely short ; the first primary, (often mistakei 
the second,) is as short as the secondaries; the 
succeeding are subequal, the third and fourth b 
rather the longest. The tail is somewhat wedge-shj 
the outer feather being half an inch shorter thai 
next, and one inch and a half shorter than the mi 
one. The tarsus is an inch and a quarter long, 
black, as well as the toes and nails. 

The female is perfectly similar to the male, beinj; 
a trifle less in size, and quite as brilliant in pluma| 

Two years since, it fell to our lot to describe, 
apply the name of ultramarine jay, ( Garrubts n 
marinuSf) to a species found in Mexico, closelji 
sembling this, and to which Mr Swainson, in his Sym 
qf Mexican Birds, has lately given the name of Gan 
swrdidus, his specimen being probably a young 
The principal distinctive characters may be found i 
latter dimensions, but especially in the shape of iti 
which is perfectly even, and not in the least cuneif 
as it generally is in the jays. The back, though 
also somewhat intermixed with dusky, is much i 
blue than in our species, and indeed the whole a 
colour is somewhat more brilliant and silky; the b! 
collar is wanting, and the under wing, but espec 
the under tail-coverts, are much less tinged wim 
The wings, moreover, are proportionally lai|rer. 
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GENUS VIL^ BOMBYCILLA, Vibill. 

I3i BOUBTCILLA OlMRULA, TIEILL. — BOHEMIAN WAXWIN6. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XTI. FIO. II. 

ir the absurd theory advanced by BuffoB, that Bvro- 
m aimBab d c ycia te, or become more or less changed, 
other climates, needed in our time any additional 
fatation, the discovery of this bird on the north- 
eatem territory, near the Rocky Mountains, would 
ford it. By appearing in its full size and perfection, 
cactly similar to the European individuals of its 
M^eSy it would vindicate its smaller relation, the 
OBinon and familiar cedar bird, from the reproach of 
igeneracy. But with the more enlightened opinions 
it now prevail, its occurrence in that unexplored 
»rtion of the globe is important chiefly as tending to 
lye the problem of the place of abode of this myste- 
jwu wanderer ; especially as, by a singular coincidence, 
host we were proclaiming this species as American, it 
■8 received by Temminck from Japan, together with 
new species, the third known of the genus, which he 
IS caused to be figured and distinguished by the 
^ropriate name of Bomhydlla phomicoptera, Boid. 
eaides the red band across the wing, whence its name 
derived, the length of its crest adorned with black 
athersy and the uniform absence, in all states, of the 
imeous appendages of the wings, this new species, 
aembling more in size and shape the Carolina wax- 
ini^ Tcedar bird) than the present, is eminently dis- 
■gniaiied from both by wanting the small, closely set 
Mitiiers covering the nostrils, hitherto assigned as one 
f the characters of the genus. This example evinces 
be insufficiency of that character, though Illiger con- 
idered it of such importance as to induce him to unite 
n his great genus Corvus, (comprehending this as well 
M several other distinct groups,) all the species possessing 
it It shews, especially, how erroneous it is to form two 
leparate families for the allied genera with covered or 
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naked nostrils. In fact, the genus as it now stands, 
not the less for this aberration, an exceedingly natn 
one, though the two species that are now known 
inhabit America are still more allied to each other tl 
either of them to the Japanese, the present (Bohemii 
differing chiefly by its larger size, mahogany-brown ti 
coverts, and cinereous belly, the first being white, a 
the second yellowish, in the cedar-bird, which a 
wants the yellow and white markings on the wing, 
the three species now comprehended in the genus, c 
is peculiar to America, a second to eastern Asia, a 
thepresent common to all the Arctic world. 

This small but natural group, at one time placed 
Linn6 in the carnivorous genus Lanius, notwithstandi 
its exclusively frugivorous habits, was finally restoi 
by him to Ampelis, in which he was followed by Latha 
Brisson placed it in Turdus, and Illiger in Cam 
Ornithologists now concur in regarding it as a gem 
disagreeing only as to the name, some calling it JBa 
hydphora, others Bombycivoraj though they all appc 
to have lately united in favour of the more elegant m 
prior termination of Bomhycilla, 

The waxwings, which we place in our family Seriea 
having no other representative in Europe or Nor 
America, are easily recognized by their short, targ 
biU, trigonal at base, somewhat compressed and cunr< 
at tip, where both mandibles are strongly notches 
their short feet, and rather long subacute wings. B' 
their most curious trait consists in the small, fiat, obloi 
appendages, resembling in colour and substance n 
sealing-wax, found at the tips of the secondaries in tJ 
adult. These appendages are merely the coloon 
corneous prolongation of the shafts beyond the we 
of the feathers. The new species from Japan is, as v 
have mentioned, at all times without them, as well ■> 
the young o^ the two others. The plumage of all is 
a remarkably fine and silky texture, lying extreme 
close ; and they are all largely and pointedly crested, tl 
sexes hardly differing in this respect. 

The waxwings live in numerous flocks, keeping I 
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ily in the breeding season ; and so social is their 
ion, that, as soon as the young are able to fly, 
llect in large bands from the whole neighbour- 
They perform extensive journeys, and are great 
sgular wanderers. Far from being shy, they are 
and easily tamed, but generally soon die in con- 
it. Their food consists chiefly of juicy fruits, 
3h they fatten, but to the great detriment of the 
I, where they commit extensive ravages. When 
re scarce, they seize upon insects, catching them 
msly in the same manner as their distant relatives 
ditchers. No name could be more inappropriate 
$e birds than that of chatterers, as there are few 
isy, and they might even be called mute with 
letter reason. They build in trees, and lay, twice 
ar, about five eggs. 

Dce does the Bohemian waxwing come at the 
id irregular periods of its migrations ? Whither 
: retire to pass its existence and give birth to its 
y ? These are circumstances involved in darkness, 
bich it has not been given to any naturalist to 
in. It has been stated, and with much appearance 
bability, that these birds retire during summer 
the arctic circle ; but the fact is otherwise, 
lists who have explored these regions asserting 
ley are rarer and more accidental there than in 
ute climates. It seems probable that their chief 
f abode is in the oriental parts of the old continent, 
' we may hazard an opinion, we should not be 
ed if the extensive and elevated table land of 
1 Asia was found to be their principal rendezvous, 
p, like the Tartars in former times, they make 
Tegular excursions. 

fe can only arrive at the truth in this matter by 
Jig facts, and collecting localities, we shall 
our to do this with the greatest accuracy. In 
•n Russia, and the extreme north of Norway, 
*e seen in great numbers every winter, being 
?d there earlier than in temperate countries. In 
n Asia and eastern Europe their migrations are 
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tolerably re^lar ; very numerous flocks generally pt 

through Scania in November, and are again seen i 

their return in the spring. JBat they appear only 

yery remote and irregular periodSy ana merely as om 

sional and rare visitants in western, southern, cr wm 

central and northern Europe, and then only in t 

coldest months of the most severe winters. Notwil 

standing that they at times invade peculiar distrieti 

vast numbers, so remarkable is the appearance of thi 

winged strangers then considered, that we find it plM 

upon record. However extraordinary it may seem 

those who live in this enlightened age and connti 

that the unusual appearance of ** cedar birds of a lai 

kind" should strike terror into the souls of men, mm 

notwithstanding, was the effect in more ignorant tin 

They have been looked upon as the precursors of w 

pestilence, and other public calamities. One of th 

irruptions was experienced in Italy in 1571, when fkM 

of hundreds were seen flying about in the north of tl 

country in the month of December, and were eaa 

caught A similar visit had taken place in 1580 

February, marking the epoch when Charles V. cam 

himself to be crowned at Bologna. Aldrovandi, tn 

whom we learn the above particulars, also infomM 

that large flocks of them appeared in 1551, when it i 

remarked, that, though they spread in numbers throi 

the Modenese, the PUdsantme, and other parts of Iti 

they carefully avoided entering the Ferrarese, as if 

escape the dreadful earthquake that was felt soon ail 

causing the very birds to turn their flight. In 15i 

Gesner informs us, they appeared along the Rhine, n 

Mentz in Germany, in such numbers as to obscure i 

sun. They have, however, of late years, in Italy a 

Germany, and in France especially, at all times, bi 

extremely rare, being seen only in small companies 

singly, appearing as if they had strayed from their wi 

In England, the Bohemian waxwing has always b( 

a rare visitant, coming only at long and uncert 

intervals. In the winter of 1810 large flocks w* 

dispersed through various parts of that kingdom, fr 
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iod we do not find it recorded bv English 
1 the month of Febmaiy, 1822, wnen a few 
»r Mr Selby*s inspection, and several were 
inred daring the severe storm in the winter 
Upon the Continent, its returns are subject 
mcertainty. In M. Necker's very interesting 
tely published on the birds of Geneva, we 
from the beginning of this century only two 
le flights have been observed in that canton, 
Quary, 1807, and the other in January, 1814, 
T were very numerous, and spent the winter 
leparting in March. In 1807 they were dis- 
r a great portion of western Europe, and were 
Edinburgh in the first days of that year, 
stent of country they inhabit or frequent in 
lent, and whether numerous or not, we are 

state. The specimen here described was 
together with others, from the northwestern 
lie Rocky Mountains, and the species appears 
widely, as we have been credibly inrormed 

that ** cedar birds of a large kind have been 
tie beyond the Mississippi, at a very great 
om the spot where ours were obtained. Thus 
species extend its range round the whole 
n the coasts of Europe eastwardly to the 
(untains in America, and we are at a loss to 
vhy it should never have been observed on 
f the Mississippi. 

tie is known of the peculiar habits of these 
ds. They assemble in large flocks, and feed 
it kinds of juicy berries, or on insects, which 
mmer constitute their principal food. In 
vith many other birds, they are fond of the 
he mountain ash and phytolacca,are extremely 
grapes, and also, though in a less degree, of 
id laurel berries, apples, currants, figs, and 
ts. Tbey drink often, dipping in their bill 
. Besides their social disposition, and general 
leir species, these birds appear susceptible of 

attachment, as if they felt a particular 
of benevolence, even independent of reciprocal 
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sexual attraction. Not only do the male and feni 
caress and feed each other, hut the same prooft 
mutual kindness have heen ohserved hetween indiyido 
of the same sex. This amiahle disposition, so agreea 
for others, often hecomes a serious disadvantage to 
possessor. It always supposes more sensihihty tl 
energy, more confidence than penetration, more si 
plicity than prudence, and precipitates these, as n 
as nohler victims, into the snares prepared for th 
by more artful and selfish beings. Hence they i 
stigmatized as stupid, and, as they keep generally ek 
together, many are easily killed at once by a sinj 
discharge of a gun. They always alight on trt 
hopping awkwardly on the ground. Their flight is y( 
rapid : when taking wing, they utter a note resembli 
the syllables zi, zi, ri, but are generally silent, notwi 
standing the name that has been given them. Tl 
are, however, said to have a sweet and agreeable so 
in the time of breeding, though at others it is a nu 
whistle. The place of breeding, as we have intimat 
is not known with any certainty, though they are a 
to build in high northern latitudes, preferring moi 
tainous districts, and laying in the clefts of rocks, win 
however, judging from analogy, we cannot believe. 

What can be the cause of their leaving their nnknv 
abodes, of their wide migrations, and extraordim 
irruptions, it is very difficult to determine. That tl 
are not compelled to them by cold is well proved. I 
they to be ascribed to necessity from excess 
multiplication, as is the case with the small quadrnpi 
called lemmings, and even with man himself in a savi 
state, or in over populous countries ? or shall we supi» 
that they are forced by local penury to seek elsewn 
the food they cannot* be supplied with at home? Mi 
light may be thrown on the subject by carefully observ 
their habits and migrations in America. 

The Bohemian chatterer being so well known, 
shall here only give a description of our best Amen 
specimen, which is a female shot on the 20th Mai 
1825, on the Athabasca river, near the Rocky Moiuta 
The sej lly differ in plumage. 
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Length, eight and a half inches ; extent, fifteen ; hill, 

Aree quarters of an inch long, black, paler at the hase 

|f the under mandible ; irides, reddish, often quite red; 

loitrilB, entirely uncovered. From the base of the ridge 

tf the bill arises, on each side, a velvety black line, 

Wdering the forehead, and spreading on the ophthalmic 

lB|ion, and surrounding almost the whole crown ; throat 

ika deep black. The anterior part of the head is bright 

hff behind passing gradually into vinaceous drab ; the 

fathers of the crown are elongated into a crest 

ieMoring nearly an inch and a half; base of these 

fathers, blackish ; middle white, whole neck and hind- 

fktd and breast, cinereous drab, slightly tinged with 

finaeeoas, and passing by degrees on the posterior parts 

•koTe and beneath into pure cinereous, slightly tinged 

llth bluish, which predominates on the rump and upper 

fail-coverts. The black of the throat is somewhat 

temoed with bright bay, and is separated from the 

Uadc of the eye by a slight obliterated white line. The 

cinereous of the oelly and femorals is paler ; the vent 

ind lower tail-eoverts are chestnut rufous, and the 

Gsatfaers very long. The wings measure four and a 

kalf inches in length, the second primary is somewhat 

loneer than the first, the others decreasing in succession 

t«pidlv. The upper tail-coverts are cinereous drab, 

like the back, the lower whitish gray; quills, dusky 

Uack, much paler on their inner vane towards the base. 

The first is unspotted, the second has a slight mark of 

white on the outer web at tip. This mark increases 

in sise successively on the following, becoming a 

loogitadinal spot, much larger on the secondaries, lOur 

ef which are furnished with bright red appendages. 

Each feather of the winglet is broadly white at tip, 

eonstituting a remarkable white spot on the wing, which 

appears to be on the primaries. No yellow whatever 

is observable on the wing. The tail is three inches 

long, black, broadly tipped with pale yellow for half an 

inch, dark bluish gray at base. Tarse, which is three 

quarters of an inch long, and feet, black. 
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GENUS VIII HIRUNDO, LinNiBUB. 

14. MIRUNDO FULVA f YIEILL. — FULVOUS, OR CLIFF SWAUtOVUl 
BONAPARTE, PLATE YII. FIG. I. 

■ 

With the exception of a very imperfect desori] 
little was known relative to this interesting 
anterior to Long*s expedition to the Rocky Mounl 
One of the notes annexed to the account of that j< 
contains an excellent description of this swallow, 
a notice of its hahi ts, an d remarkable manner of [ 
Mr de Witt Clinton has recently published a pi^^< 
the same subject, accompanied by some ohsei 
from Mr Audubon. Combining what these gentiraMtf] 
have made known with the information previoorif j 
given by Vieillot and Say, we can present a tolflnlq^ { 
complete history of the cliff swallow. 

Some doubts having been entertained whether All 
Hirundo lunifrons of the Rocky Mountains be the i 
species as the Hirundo fulva of the western part ^ISini 
York, I was desirous of deciding the question W 
comparing the specimens ; this I accomplished throipl 
the politeness of Dr Dekay of New York, who, wiA 
the kindness and liberality distinctive of those wte 
cultivate science for its own sake, sent me the speflimi 
and nest deposited by Mr Clinton in the cabinet of At 
Lyceum. Thus being possessed of the individnib itf 
question, we are enabled to place their specific identiijf 
beyond the reach of future uncertainty. 

That Say considered his Hirundo lunifrons as 
bird, is entirely attributable to the incorrectness il 
VieUlot's figure, which is one of those better suited Is 
mislead than to assist the naturalist in his researdMi* i 
The most striking characteristic of the Hirundo fnhai^ > 
its even tail, yet Vieillot has represented this pirt si 
forked. We are, therefore, not surprised that our lesnisi 
xoologist, who had no opportumty of consulting tilt 
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id plate, should not have even thought of com- 
his bird with that of Vieillot, who probably 
it with a forked tail merely because it was a 
y. The characters of the cliff swallow are so 
able, and its manner of building is so peculiar, 
hen these are accurately delineated, it cannot be 
en for any other species. 

cliff swallow is five and a half inches long. The 
black, and the feet dusky ; the irides are dark 
A narrow black line extends over the bill to 
ye ; the front is pale rufous, and the remaining 
: the crown black violaceous ; the chin, throat, 
seks, are dark ferruginous, extending in a narrow 
»n the hindhead ; the upper part of the body is 
glossed with violaceous ; the inferior part of the 
and some of the tail-coverts, are pale ferruginous ; 
east is of a pale rufous ash colour, and the 
ling under parts are whitish, tinged with brownish 
inous. The wings and tail are blackish, the small 
;overts being glossed with violaceous ; the inferior 
;overts are ashy brown : the tail is nearly entire, 
hat shorter than the tips of the wings; the 
)r tail-feather is slightly ed^ed with whitish on 
ner vane ; the wing and tail-feathers have their 
black above and white beneath. 
I description is taken from our finest male ; no 
nee exists between the sexes, and the young, even 
\ early age, can scarcely be distinguished from the 
8, except by having the front white instead of 
i. We are informed by Vieillot, that some indi- 
8 have all the inferior surface of the body tinged 
the same colour as that of the throat ; these are 
>ly very old males. 

ery singular trait distinguishes the migrations of 
ird. While the European, or white variety of the 
3 race, is rapidly spreading over this continent, 
its eastern borders to the remotest plains beyond 
lississippi, the cliff swallow advances from the 
ne western regions, annually invading a new 
>ry farther to the eastward, and induces us to 
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conclude, that a few more summers will, find it sport 
in this immediate vicinity, and familiarly establisl 
along the Atlantic shores. 

Like all other North American swallows, this spec 
passes the winter in tropical America, whence in i 
spring it migrates northward, for the purpose of breed! 
It appears to be merely a spring passenger in the W 
Indies, remaining there but a few days, according 
Vieillot, who, not seeing any in the United States, a 
observing some while at sea, in August, in th6 latitu 
of Nova Scotia, supposed that they propagated io 
still more northern region. As we have not receii 
any account of their inhabiting the well ezplDi 
countries around Hudson's Bay, we are led to t 
conclusion, that the western wilds of the United Stal 
have hitherto been their summer resort, and that I 
until recently have they ventured within the domai 
of civilized man. Be this as it may, they were obserr 
in great numbers, by Major Long's party, near f 
Rocky Mountains, in the month of July ; and a ft 
were also seen on the banks of the Missouri riv 
Within ten or twelve years, they have become famili 
in different localities of Ohio, Kentucky, &c. when 
they are extending very rapidly, and have recent 
appeared in the western part of New York. In ori 
to shew the rapid progress of this little stranger, ^ 
quote the following passage from Mr Clinton's int 
esting paper: — 

The fulvous swallow " first made its appearance 
Winchell's tavern, on the high road, about five mi 
south of Whitehall, near Lake Champlain, and ered 
its nest under the eaves of an outhouse, where it v 
covered bv the projection of a roof. This was in 18 
and in this year there was but one nest ; the sect 
year seven ; the third twenty-eight ; the fourth fori 
and in 1822 there were seventy, and the number 1 
since continued to increase. 

" It appeared in 1822 at Whitehall, on the 5tb 
June, and departed on the 25th of July; and these < 
the us 1 times of its arrival and disappearance.'* 

2 
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active little bird is, like its conffenert, almost 
ally on the wing, and feeds on flies and other 

while performing' its aerial evolutions. Its 
different from that of other swallows, and may 
imitated by rubbing a moistened cork around 
eck of a bottle. The species arrive in the west 
te south early in April, and immediately begin 
met their S3rmmetrical nests, which are perfected 
* united and industrious efforts. At the dawn 
;hey commence their labours, by collecting the 
ry mud from the borders of the river or ponds 
t, and they persevere in their work until near 
, when they relinquish it for some hours, and 
themselves by sporting in the air, pursuing 
&c. As soon as the nest acquires the requisite 
), it is completed, and the female begins to 
her eggs, which are four in number, white, 
with dusky brown. The nests are extremely 
and will readily crumble to pieces : they are 
ed in communities. In unsettled countries these 
(lect a sheltered situation, under a projecting 
f rock ; and, in civilized districts, they have 
evinced a predilection for the abodes of man, 
ling against the walls of houses, immediately 
he eaves of the roof, though they have not in 
t changed their style of architecture. A nest 
le latter situation is now before me; it is 
lerical, five inches wide at its truncated place 
hment to the wall, from which it projects six 
and consists exclusively of a mixture of sand 
7y lined on the inside with straw and dried grass, 
itly disposed for the reception of the eggs. The 
txtemal surface is roughened by the projection 
arious little pellets of earth which compose its 
ce. The entrance is near the top, rounded, 
ng, and turning downward, so that the nest 

compared to a chemist's retort, flattened on 
! applied to the wall, and with the principal part 
leck broken off. 
reat is the industry of these interesting littla 

IV. F 
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arehitects, that this massive and commodious stmcti 
is sometimes completed in the coarse of three da 
About the middle of July, some nests found near 1 
Rocky Mountains contained young ones, while in oth< 
the process of incubation had not terminated. It 
probable that the cliff swallows rear two broods in tl 
region, though in Kentucky and Ohio, agreeably to 1 
Audubon, they have but one in the year. During t 
first few days of August, they assemble in flocks, ai 
after several attempts to commence their migntk 
they finally succeed in obtaining a unanimity of purpoi 
and disappear as suddenly as they came. 
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16. MUSCICAPA SAVANAi VIEILLOT. 

FORK-TAILED FLYCATCHER, BONAPARTE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE I. FIO. I. 

Though Brisson, Linne, and Pennant have stat 
the fork-tailed flycatcher to inhabit this region, as I 
north as Canada, still the fact seemed more than doubtfi 
since this bird escaped the researches of Vieillot, ai 
what is more extraordinary, those of the indefatigal 
Wilson. It is, therefore, a very gratifying circumstan 
that we are able to introduce this fine bird with certaii 
into the Ornithology of the United States, and 
remove all doubt on tne subject. The f>rcsent spedn 
is a beautiful male, in full plumage ; it was shot d4 
Bridgetown, New Jersey, at the extraordinary seas 
of the first week in December, and was presented 
Mr J, Woodcraft, of that town, to Mr Titian Pci 
who favoured me with the opportunity of examining 

Brisson published the first account of this bird. Tl 
we have rejected the name given by Linne may app 
contrary to our principles; but in this instance ' 
certainly have no option, inasmuch as the same na 
has been very properly retained by Wilson, agreeal 
to B Q, for the Lanius tyratmus of Linne. £ 
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i himself incladed them both in the same genus, 
>ald doubtless have retained that specific name for 
[ingbird, which is unquestionably a Muscicapa 
ot a Lanius. As the kingbird is a very abund^t 
», known to eyery zoological reader by the name 
frannusy it is obyious that less inconyenience wiU 
iduced by changing the name of an almost unknown 
», than would result from altering that of one 
which we are so familiar. We haye, therefore, 
ed VieiUot's specific name of Savana, taken by 
luthor from Montbeillard, who, in Buffon's work, 
}y endeayoured to commemorate this bird's habit 
iquenting inundated savannas. Naturalists who 
ite Tyrannus from Muscicapa generically, disagree 
respect to the arrangement of this species. For 
lyes, we consider the former as a subgenus of 
icapa, including the larger species, among which 
»rk-tailed flycatcher must be placed. 
is species is fourteen inches long, its tail measuring 
T ten ; the extent from the tip of the one wing to 
»f the other is fourteen inches. The bill is some* 
more slender and depressed at base than that of 
ingbird, and, as well as the feet, is black. The 
are brown. The upper part of the head, including 
lieeks and superior origin of the neck, is yelyet 
The feathers of the crown are somewhat slender, 
ed, and of a yellow orange colour at base, consti- 
; a fine spot, not yisible when they are in a state 
ose ; the remaining part of the neck aboye, and 
ick are grayish ash ; the rump is of a much darker 
ih ash, and gradually passes into black, which is 
olour of the superior tail-coyerts ; the inferior 
;e of the body, from the base of the bill, as well 
! under wing and under tail-coyerts, is pure white, 
wings are dusky, the coverts being somewhat 
r at tip and on the exterior side ; the first primary 
ed with whitish on the exterior web, and is equal 
gth to the fourth ; the second primary is longest ; 
iree outer ones have a very extraordinary and 
ind sinus, or notch on their inner webs, near the 
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tip, SO as to terminate in a slender process. The 
is very profoundly forked, the two exterior feat! 
measuring nearly ten inches in perfect individuals, wl 
the two succeeding are but five inches long, and 
other feathers become gradually and proportioB 
shorter, until those in the middle are scarceljr i 
inches in length ; the tail is, in fact, so deeply diTM 
that if the two exterior feathers were remored 
would still exhibit a very forked appearance. All 
tail feathers are black, the exterior one each side be 
white on the remarkably narrow outer web, and <m 
shaft beneath, for nearly three-fourths of its lengtlL 

I cannot agree with those who say, that the fen 
is distinguished from the other sex by wantiB|f 
orange spot on the head, as I think we may sal 
conclude, from analogy, that there is hardly any diffen 
between the sexes. The young birds are readily ra 
nized, by being destitute of that spot, as well ie 
having the head cinereous, instead of black ; the ool 
of the whole upper part of the body is also darl 
the tail considerably shorter, and the exterior feafft 
not so much elongated as those of the adult If 
proper to remark, that the elongated tail-featiien 
the full grown bird are sometimes very much w« 
in consequence of the rapidity with which it pu 
.through the bushes. 

Two coloured figures have been given of the ft 
tailed flycatcher, the one by Buffon, which is extren 
bad, although the rectilinear form of the tail is cwm 
represented ; the other, by Vieillot, which has 
exterior tail-feathers unnaturally curved, and, notwi 
standing it is preferable to Buffon's figure, yet it b 
from being accurate. This author having been imi 
to procure a ^orth American specimen, chose nei 
theless to introduce the species in his Natural Hisi 
of North American Bird»y on the authority of fon 
authors, giving a figure from a South American speeii 
The error in representing the exterior tail-ieatl 
curved, doubtless arose from the manner in which 
dried skin was packed for transportation. Buff 
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ia figure is a more faithful representation than thait 
en in his coloured engrayin^ 
p'rom the very great rarity of the fork-tailed fly-^ 
dMr in this region, and the advanced season in which 
I individual was killed, it is evident that it must 
restrayed from its native country under the influence 
^irtraordinaiy circumstances j and we are unable to 
ieve that its wandering have ever extended as far 
Canada, notwithstanding the statements of authors 
the contrary. It may be proper to observe, that the 
Serence indicated by Linne and Latham between the 
iety which they suppose to inhabit Canada, and that 
Surinam, appears to have no existence in nature. 
Uthough this bird is so very rare and accidental 
■e^ we should be led to suppose it a more regular 
Bmer visitant of the Southern States, were it not 
possible to believe that so showy a bird could have 
•ped the observation of travellers : hence we infer, 
it the fork-tailed flycatcher must be included in the 
alogue of those species which are mere fortuitous 
iters to the United States. As but a single specimen 
this bird has been obtained, I cannot give any 
NNint of its manners and habits from personal obser- 
^n; 

The native country of the fork-tailed flycatcher is 
liana, where it is rather common, and is improperly 
led veuve (widow,) from the great length of its tail, 
which character only it resembles the African birds 
that name. 

The habits of the fork-tailed flycatcher resemble 
Me of other species of the same genus. It is a solitary 
d, remaining for a long time perched on the limb 
a tree, whence it occasionally darts after passing 
lects ; or, flying downwards, it alights on the tufts 
herbage which appear above the water, affording it a 
iting place in the midst of those partially inundated 
mU, called savannas, beyond the limits of which it is 
t frequently seen. While on the tuft, this bird moves 
tail in a manner similar to that of the wagtails. 
sides insects, the fork-tailed flycatcher feeds occa- 
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sionally on vegetable substances, as, on dissection, the 
stomach of our specimen was found to be filled with 
pokeberries, (^Phytolacca decandra, L.) 

Beyond these particulars we have no positive know- 
ledge of the manners of our flycatcher, though Vieillot 
has recorded a history of some length, taken from 
D'Azara ; but the bird observed by the latter author 
in Paraguay and Buenos Ayres, though closely alHed, 
appears to be specifically distinct from the one we are 
describing. Vieillot has since been convinced of this 
difference, and, in the (French) New Dictionary qf 
Natural History ^ he has separated the more southern 
species under the name of Tyrannus violentus, !■ 
colour that bird strongly resembles our Muscicapa 
savanoy but it is considerably smaller, and has difierent 
habits, being gregarious ; whilst the savana is a solitary 
bird. 

Another species, for which ours may be readily 
mistaken, is the Tyrannus bellulus, Vieill. which, how- 
ever, is much larger, with a still longer tail, differing 
also by having a large black (collar extending to each 
comer of the eye, margining the white throat ; and the 
head of the same bluish gray colour with the other 
superior parts of the body ; the remaining under parts 
being of the same colour, with a narrow brown line in 
the middle of each feather; and by having a whitidi 
line on each side of the head behind the eye, extendinf 
to the occiput. The Tyrannus bellulus is a native i 
Brazil. 

16. MUSCICAPA FORFICATA J LATHAM. 
SWALLOW-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE II. FIG. I. 

The plate given by. Buffon of this rare and beautifal 
bird conveys but an imperfect idea of its character. 
That author had the merit of publishing the first account 
of the species ; and the individual he described wai 
received from that part of Louisiana which borders on 
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dco. Neither Latham, Gmelio, nor Vieillot, seeQi 
aye had an opportunity of examiningr this bird, a^ 
r have evidently drawn on Buffon for what they 
3 said rehitive to it. Hence it appears that the 
llow-tailed flycatcher has never been obtained from 
time of Buffon to the period of Major Lonj^'s 
edition to the unexplored region it inhabits, llie 
ent specimen, which is a fine adult male, was shot 
Hr Titian Peale, on the 24th of August, on the 
adian fork of the Arkansaw river. 
Ithough this bird is very different from the fork- 
d flycatcher, yet, on account of the form of the tail, 
the similarity of the common name, they are apt to 
mistaken for each other, and, when both are 
ature, some caution is required to avoid referring 
a to the same species. Notwithstanding this sinu- 
y,some authorshave placed the fork-tailed flycatcher 
lieir genus Ti/ranntis, and the present bird in 
^cicapay whereas, from an inspection of the bills, it 
at once be seen, that the latter would be still more 
»erlv placed in their genus TyrannuSy as the form 
8 bill is exactly the same with that of the kingbird, 
type of the subgenus. 

be swallow-tailed flycatcher, when in full plumage, 
[even inches long. The bill and feet are blackish ; 
irides are brown (red, according to authors.) The 
sr part of the head and neck is of a light gray ; the 
: and scapulars are dark cinereous, tinned with 
ish brown ; the rump is of the same colour, but 
ngly tinged with black, and the superior tail-coverts 
deep black; the under part of the body is milk 
te, the flanks being tinged with red ; the inferior 
coverts are pale rosaceous ; the wings are brownish 
k, the upper coverts and secondaries being margined 
mally and at tip with dull whitish; the under 
l^-coverts are whitish rosaceous; the axillary feathers, 
^e and beneath, are of a vivid scarlet colour. The 
is greatly elongated and excessively forked ; it is of 
)ep velvet black colour, each feather having the 
dual margin of a dull whitish tint, and the shafts 
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white at their bases. The three exterior feathers on 
each side are of a delicate pale rosaceous coloar on a 
considerable part of their length from the base. The 
external one is five inches and a half long ; the seeoBi 
and third gradually decrease in length, but the finirdi 
is disproportionately shorter, and from this feather 
there is again a gradual decrease to the sixth, which is 
little more than two inches long. 

The female of the swallow-tailed flycatcher is probaUj 
very similar to the male, but the colours of the yooof 
bird are much less vivid, and the exterior tail-fekthen 
are much shorter than those of the adult. i 

The swallow-tailed flycatcher is as audacious as Ihl | 
kingbird, attacking with unhesitating intrepidity, «l i 
turning the flight of the most powerful of the fes&ml ^ 
tribe. Its note consists of a chirping, sounding likf ( 
tsch, tsch, much resembling that of the prairie d«§ 
(Arctomys ludoviciana, Ord,) by which it deceiyed dl ^ 
members of Long's party into a belief that they woi \ 
approaching one of the villages of this aniroaL , 

" A note, like that of the prairie dog, (writes Say,) , 
for a moment induced the belief that a village of tM , 
marmot was near, but we were soon undeceived hy thA , 
appearance of the beautiful Tyrannus forficaius in AH \ 
pursuit of a crow. Not at first view recognising ths | 
bird, the fine elongated tail plumes occasionally diTei|[il(| , 
in a furcate manner, and again closing together, to gift ^ 
direction to the aerial evolutions of the bird, seoMi .^ 
like extraneous processes of dried grass, or twigs of 1 
tree, adventitiously attached to the tail, and inflaenesl l 
by currents of wind. The feathered warrior flew forwail : 
to a tree, whence, at our too near approach, hi . 
descended to the earth, at a little distance, continnu^ . 
at intervals his chirpinsp note. This bird seems to W . 
rather rare in this region ; but, as the very powds < 



within the barrels of our guns was wet, wo -««« | 
obliged to content ourselves with only a distant Tistf . 
of it." \\ 

The range of the swallow-tailed flycatcher appeal* . 
to be limited to the trans-Mississippian territories, lyiqf ■ 
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I the southwestern frontier of the United States, 
ore especially frequenting the scanty forests, which, 
ith many partial, and often total interruptions, extend 
9ng the Arkansaw, Canadian, and Platte rivers, where 
some districts they do not seem to be very uncommon. 

17. MUSCICAPA FERTICALIS, BONAPA&TX. 

ARKANSAW FLTCATCHZR. 

BONAPA&TE, PLATE 11. FIG. II. 

This bird, brouorht from the Rocky Mountains by 
ijor Long's exploring party, is so closely allied to 
njT imperfectly described species of the extensive 
Bvs to which it belongs, that ornithologists, at first 
hty may very reasonably doubt its pretensions to rank 
a new species. But, notfvithstanding any doubt 
it may be produced by its similarity to others, it is 
rtainly an addition to the already numerous catalogue 

S catchers, 
e total length of the Arkansaw flycatcher is eight 
ihes. The bill is similar to that of the crested 
BStcher, but is more rounded above, and more abruptly 
lected at tip, being of a blackish colour, as well as 
I feet. The head above, and nucha, are pure pale 
imbeous ; the crown has a restricted bright orange 
it in the middle, invisible when Aie feathers are at 
t ; there is a dusky spot between the bill and eyes. 
m cervix and back are pale plumbeous, tinged with 
rvceons, and deepening on the rump almost to 
tokith, which is the colour of the superior tail-coverts. 
le ehin is whitish ; the throat and upper part of the 
HMt are of the same colour as the head, but paler; 
» remaining under surface, including the inferior wing 
1 tail-coverts, is yellow. The wings are brown, the 
Miiidaries being margined exteriorly with whitish; 
I inner webs of the primaries are whitish towards 
^ base, and near the tips they are narrowed ; the first 
remarkably so, being almost falciform. The tail is 
a deep brown black colour, and very slightly 
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emarginated ; the exterior feather is white on th 
web, the shaft being white on the exterior h\ 
brown on the interior. 

Say first described and named this bird in the 
Yolume of the work above quoted, and he remar 
it is allied to the Tyrannus griseus and Ty 
sulphuratus of Vieillot. There are many spec 
which the Arkansaw flycatcher might more 
be mistaken; of these we may mention the 
flycatcher (Muscicapa crinitd) so well descril 
nilson in his second volume; and particulai 
Muscicapa ferox* of Gmelin, a South America 
the description of which agrees so well with the 
we are now considering that it might be equally 
to either. Our bird d&ers from the two latter 
striking character, the white exterior web of th 
tail-feather. From the Crinita it may more es| 
be known by the spot on the crown, which d 
exist in that species ; by not having the tail am 
feathers rufous in any part ; and by having the pr 
narrowed at tip, while the Crinita has them quit 
entire, and rounded. On a particular comparisc 
the Feroxy we shall perceive that the bill of that 
flattened, broad, and carinate, whilst in the Vert 
18 almost rounded above. The general colour 
latter is, besides, much paler, and the tail is less 
emarginated. 

The Arkansaw flycatcher appears to inhabit 
region extending west of the Missouri rivei 
specimen we have been describing is a nude k 
the beginning of July, on the river Platte, a fe 
march from the mountains. 

• This bird had been incorrectly considered by Vieill 
Naharcd Hittory of North American Birds, as ioentical 
d^cUapa crinita, but, afterwards perceiving it to be i 
spedes, ne named it Tyrannus ferox, A specimen ii 
Phfladeljphia Museum, designated by the fanciful name 
crowned flycatcher, (with this Say compared his 1 
verticalis before he stated it to be new,) and in the N 
Museum three specimens are exhibited with the erroneou 
whidcered flycatcher {Museieapa barbata,) 
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. MtrSCICAPA BAT Ay BONAPARTE. — SAT*8 FLTCATCBXK.' 
BOVAPA&TX, PLATE II. FIG. III. 

s now introdace into the Fauna of the United 
s a species which is either a nondescript, or one 
las heen improperly named ; and I dedicate it to 
iend Thomas Say, a naturalist of whom America 
ustly he proud, and whose talents and knowledge 
ily equalled by his modesty. The specimen now 
3 118 is a male, shot b^ Mr T. Peale, on the 17th of 
near the Arkansaw nver, about twenty miles from 
4>cky Mountains. 

! cannot be perfectly sure that this flycatcher has 
eretofore been noticed, since we find in the books, 
hort and unessential descriptions which might be 
•ed to indicate it. One of these is the Muscicapa 
ra of Latham, (dusky flycatcher of his Synopsis^ 
the Sandwich Islands ; but, besides tbe difference 
\ tail-feathers, described as acute in that bird, the 
ty decides against its identity with ours. The 

description is that of a bird from Cayenne, the 
icapa obscura of Vieillot,* given by that author 
y distinct from Latham's, although he has applied 
jne name to it, no doubt inadvertently. This may 
4y be our bird ; but, even, in this case, the name 
.ye chosen will necessarily be retained, as that of 
tra attaches to Latham's species by the right of 
fcy. 

8 flycatcher strongly resembles the common pewee 
Hcapa fusca,) but differs from that familiar bird 
5 very remarkable form of the bill ; by the colour 
plumage, which verges above on cinnamon brown, 
i of greenish, and beneath is cinereous and rufous, 
1 of yellowish ochreous ; and by the proportional 

of the primary feathers, the first being longer 
he sixth m our bird, whereas it is shorter in the 



• Nouv, Diet. d^Bist, Nat, xxi. p. 461. 
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The total length of Say's flycatcher is seven inches 
the bill is long, straight, and remarkably flattened 
the upper mandible is blackish, and but very slighflj 
emarginated ; the lower mandible is much dilated, am 
pale norn colour on the disk. The feet are blackiilil 
the irides are brown. The general colour of the whofe 
upper parts is dull cinnamon brown, darker on tli 
head ; the plumage at base is of a lead colour. 1% 
throat and breast are of the same dull cinnamon tiil 
gradually passing into pale rufous towards the bdl| 
which is entirely of the latter colour ; the under wnf 
coverts are white, slightly tinged with rufous. TG 
primaries are dusky, tinged with cinnamon, and baviM 
brown shafts; they are considerably paler beneni 
The first primary is a quarter of an inch shorter fh{ 
the second, which is nearly as long as the third ; Al 
third is longest ; the fourth and fifth gradually decrem 
and the sixth is decidedly shorter than the first. Th 
tail is hardly emarginated, and of a blackish brovi 
colour. 

We know nothing of the habits of this flycatdbcf 
except what has been communicated by Mr T. F^ 
from his manuscript notes. The bird had a neit il 
July, the time when it was obtained ; its v<Mfle } 
somewhat diff*erent from that of the pewee, and fill 
called attention to its nest, which was built on a tm 
and consisted chiefly of moss and clay, with a few bhli 
of dried grass occasionally interwoven. The jott^ 
birds were, at that season, just ready to fly. 
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19. CIJrCLUB PALLASJJf TEMMINCK. — PALLAS* DIFna^ BOX** 

BOKAFARTZ, FLATR XVI. FIG. I. 

The recent discovery of the genus Cinchi i 
America, furnishes an interesting fact in the history i 
the geographical distribution of birds, this genus boll 
one of the twenty-five European, enumerated in oi 
Observations on Wilson^s Ornithology, as not know 
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ihit tills continent. A specimen from the northern 
ies, communicated by Mr Leadbeater, first enabled 
itroduce it into the American Fauna ; and, almost 
ineously, Mr JSwainson, in his Synopsis of the 
liscoyered in Mexico by Mr Bullock, announced 
•ccurring in that country, but in no other part, 
thought, of America. Judging from his snort 
»tion, (and the species does not admit of a long 
we have no hesitation in affirming, that both Mr 
son's, and that described by Temminck, and 
led to have been found by PaJlas in the Crimea, 
tntical with ours ; notwithstanding the localities 
widely distant from each other, as well as from 
bence ours comes, which, however, it will be 
red, is intermediate between them. 
IS been frequently remarked by us, (and the fact 
' well established,^ that many birds of Mexico, 
y unknown in tne Atlantic territories of the 
I States, are met with in the interior, and espe- 
along the range of the Rocky Mountains, at 
srably higher latitudes. But it was not to be 
ed tnat a Mexican species should extend so far 
as the Athabasca Lake, where our specimen was 
ed. The circumstance is, however, the less 
(ing in birds of this genus, as their peculiar habits 
ily allow them to live in certain districts. The 
} similar with the dipper of the old continent, 
, though widely dispersed, is only seen in moun- 
3 and rocky countries. Though we do not see 
(probability in the American species inhabiting 
item Asiatic shore, we prefer believing that the 
ens on which Temminck established the species, 
lose supposed native place was the Crimea, were 
American. The two species are so much alike 
y shape, and even colour, as to defy the attempts 
most determined system maker to separate them 
fferent groups. 

single species, of which the genus Cinclus had 
;o consisted, was placed in Sturnus by Linne ; and 
»poli, with much more propriety, in Motactlla, 
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Latham referred it to Turdus, Brisson, mistaking ibi 
affinity the strong^ and curious analogy which it bean 
to the waders, considered it as belon^ngp to the genm 
Tringa, (sandpipers.) Bechstein, Ilhger, Cuviery and 
all the best modem authorities, have regarded it ai tiia 
type of a natural genus, for which they have unaiii* 
mously retained the name of Cincbis, given by Bechstn^ 
Vieillot alone dissenting, and calling it Hydrobaia. lUi 
highly characteristic name, notwithstanding its eloM 
resemblance in sound and derivation to one alro^f 
employed by lUiger, as the name of a family, appean te 
be a great favourite with recent ornithologists, as A^ 
have applied it successively to several different geBCi% 
and Temminck has lately attempted to impose it on tfl 
genus of ducks which I had named Fuligula, In m 
system, the genus Cinclus must take its place n 
the family Canoriy between the genera l\irdiia aii 
Myiothera, 

The dippers, or water ouzels, are well distingoislMi 
by their peculiarly shaped bill, which is compresM^ 
subulate, slightly bent upwards, notched, and with ill 
edges bent in, and finely denticulated from the middkl 
but more especially, by their long, stout, perlM^f 
smooth tarsi, with the articulation exposed, a chanMttf 
which is proper to the order of waders, of which tiujf 
have also the habits, nay, are still more aquatic than SBf 
of them. Their plumage also being thick, compsfl^ 
and oily, is impermeable to water, as much so as thit 
of the most decidedly aquatic web-footed birds; ATi 
when dipped into it, tnat fluid runs and drops from ths 
surface. Their head is fiat, with the forehead low sal 
narrow ; the neck is stout ; the body short and compact | 
the nostrils basal, concave, longitudinal, half covered by 
a membrane; tonorue cartilaginous and bifid at tip^ 
Their wings are short and rounded, furnished with • 
very short spurious feather, and having the third sal 
fourth primaries lonmst; the tail short, even, sal 
composed of wide feathers; the nails large and robust; 
the lateral toes are subequal, the outer united at base to 
the middle one, the hind toe being short and robust 
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emale is similar to the male in colour, and the 
C only more tinged with reddish. They moult 
ice in the year, 
sse wild and solitary hirds are only met with singly 

pairs, in the neighbourhood > of clear and swift> 
ng mountain streams, whose bed is covered with 
is, and strewed with stones and fragments of rock, 
are remarkably shy and cautious, never alight on 
hes, but keep always on the border of the stream, 
ed, in an attitude peculiar to themselves, on some 

or rock projecting over the water, attentively 
ling for their prey. Thence they repeatedly plunge 
i bottom, and remain long submerged, searching for 
mstacea, and the other small aquatic animals that 
Itute their food. They are also very destructive 
ufiquitoes, and other dipterous insects, and their 
ic larvae, devouring them beneath the surface. 

never avoid water, nor hesitate in the least to 

it, and even precipitate themseves without danger 
it the falls and eddies of cataracts. Their habits 
in fact, so decidedly aquatic, that water may be 
1 their proper element, although systematically 
belong to the true land birds. The web-footed 
) swim and dive ; the long legged birds wade as 
as the water does not touch their feathers ; the 
trs alone possess the faculty of walking at ease on 
ottom, as others do on dry land, crossing in this 
ler from one shore to the other under water. 
' may be often seen gradually advancing from the 
>ws, penetrating deeper and deeper, and, careless 
dng tneir depth, walking with great facility on the 
d against the current. As soon as the water is 

enough for them to plunge, their wings are 
&d, dropped, and agitated somewhat convulsively, 
vith the head stretched horizontally, as if flying, 
descend to the bottom, where they course up and 
I in search of food. As long as the eye can follow 
, they appear, while in the water, covered with 
les of air, rapidly emanating from their bodies, as 
served in some coleopterous insects. 
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The dippers run yery fast : their flight is direct, and 
swift as an arrow, just skimming the surface, preciselj 
in the manner of the kingfisher. They often plunge 
under at once, without alighting, reappearing at t 
distance. When on their favourite rocks, these hinb 
are constantly dipping in the water, at the same time 
flirting their erected tail. While on the M^n?, the? 
utter a feeble cry, their voice being weak and shrill, 
but somewhat varied ; and they sing from their perab, 
not loud, but sweetly, even in the depth of winter. 
Early in the spring, they begin to utter clear aiHl 
distinct notes, and are among the first to cheer tke 
lonely and romantic haunts which they frequent, witii 
their simple melody. 

These birds, like others that live about the watff, 
pair early, and have two broods in the season. The 
young can leave their nest before being full-fledffed; and, 
at the approach of danger, drop from the height where 
it is generally placed, into the water. In order that thii 
may be done, they build in someplace overhanging the 
water, the ledge of a rock, or the steep bank oft 
rivulet; or, sometimes, in inhabited countries, take 
advantage of mills, bridges, or other works of nun. 
The nest is large, composed of moss, and vaulted above; 
the eggs are from four to six, and of a milky white. 
Though very carefully hid, it may be easily discovered 
by the incessant chirping of the young. 

Having seen nothing but the dried skin of the 
American dipper, and being utterly unacquainted with 
its habits, we have been describing as common to* the 
genus those of the European species, which are wdl 
known, and which we nave stopped to watch and 
admire among the precipices of the Alps and Apen- 
nines, where it struggles with the steepest and moit 
noisy cascades, and the wildest torrents. The exceed- 
ingly ffreat similarity of form in the two speaH, 
strongly warrants the belief of equal similarity in 
habits. The more uniform and cinereous hue of the 
American, the want of reddish, but especially the 
striking absence of the white on the throat and breast, 

8 
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sole, but sufficient marks of difference between 
> species. 

a's dipper is longer than the common species, 
ing eight and a hsQf inches. The bill is perfectly 
, and three quarters of an inch long, blackish, 
»eneath and on the edges. The whole bird, 
t any exception, is of a dark grayish slate colour, 
le base of the plumage somewhat lighter; at the 
r orbit is a slight indication of whitish. The 
a general colour is somewhat darker on the head, 
hade lighter beneath. The wings are three and 
inches long, as in the genus; the coyerts and 
slightly tipped with dingy whitish; the primaries 

somewhat to brown. The tail measures one 
id a half, and is perfectly even. The feet are of 
colour, and the nails dusky white : the tarsus is 
\y one inch long. 

e could rely on %rehm, four species of this genus 
vhich are all found in the old continent. Two 
¥ ones, proposed by himself, under the names of 
8 septentrionalis and Cinclus melanogaster. The 
according to him, is a Siberian species, appearing 
•nally on the northern coast of European Russia 
ter, and is, perhaps, a genuine species, easily 
uished from the Uinclus aquaticus, by haying 
n feathers in the tail, whilst all others haye 
, in addition to its smaller size, darker colour, 
ngy throat; but the former can hardly be re- 

eyen as a northern variety produced by climate, 
ehm is probably quite correct in observing, that 
is new species are perfectly similar to the old one« 

GENUS XI MYIOTHERA, Bonaparte. 

20. UriOTHEMA OBSOLETA, BONAPARTf , 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ANTCATCHER. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE I. FIG. U. 

s bird is one of those beings which seem created 
zle the naturalist, and convince him that nature 

.IV. G 4 
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will never conform to his systems, however pei 
ingenuity mav be capable of devising themb. T 
become sufficiently apparent, when we consider 
manner different authors would have arranged i 

We cannot positively decide whether Vieillot 
followers would have referred this species t 
mothera, a name they have substituted for Ikfyi 
to their genus Thryothorus, which we u 
Troglodytes; or to their slender billed sec 
TamnophiluSy rejected by us from that genus, 
which some recent authors have made a genu 
Formicivora; yet we have very little hesits 
stating our belief, that they would have assij 
place among the species of the latter. Accoi 
our classification, it is certainly not a Tamnopi 
we adopt the geuus, agreeably to the characte 
by Temminck,who, not admitting the genus Tra^ 
would undoubtedly have arranged this bird wit 
thera, as Illiger would also have done. 

The only point, therefore, to be established I 
whether this bird is a Myiotkera or a Troglodi 
is, in fact, a link intermediate to both. After s 
examination of its form, especially the unequa 
of the mandibles, the notch of the superior m 
and the length of the tarsus ; and, after a due 
ration of the little that is known relative to its 
we unhesitatingly place it with Myiothera, the 
consequence of its having the bill more slend< 
and arcuated, than that of any other species 
seen, it must occupy the last station in the gent 
still more closely allied to Troglodytes, than tho84 
whose great affinity to that genus has been poii 
by Cuvier. The figure which our rocky no 
antcatcher resembles most, is Buffbn's PI. Enl. 
1, {Myiothera lineata.^ The colours of our 1 
also similar to those of a wren ; but this simil 
likewise observed in other Myiotherce. 

This bird was brought from the Arkansaw i 
the (neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains, h 
Long's exploring party, and was described 
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er the name of Troglatfytes obsoleta, from its doae 
mblance to the Carolina wren, ( Troglodytes Ludo^ 
oiuM,) which Wilson considered a Certhaiy and 
illota Thryoihorus, 

A the rocky mountain antcatcher is the first and 
r species hitherto discovered in North America, we 
1 make some general observations on the peculiarities 
genus thus introduced into the Fauna of the United 
<es» 

affon first formed a distinct group of the antcatchers, 
Br the name of Fourmilieray and considered them m 
d to his Breves, now forming the genus Pitta of 
lioty they having been previously placed in that of 
tftfff. Lac6p^de adopted that group as a genus, 
applied to it the name of Myrmecophaga. llliger 
A such species of the genus Lanius of Linn^ and 
lam, as are destitute of prominent teeth to the bill, 
gave to the genus, thus constituted, the name of 
othera ; rejecting Lacepede's designation, as already 
opriated to a genus of mammalia. 
nyier perceived that some of the Fourmiliers of 
on were true thrushes; but he retained the 
under as MyiothertB, among which he also included 
Pitta. Vieillot, besides the Pitta, removed some 
r species, in order to place them in his new genera 
Tpophaga and Tamnophilus, giving the name of 
mothera to the remaining species, with the excep- 
of the Myiothera rex, for which he formed a distinct 
s, with the name of Grallaria. We agree with 
Hot, in respect to the latter bird ; but, as regards the 
r species, we prefer the arrangement of Temminck, 
has adopted the genus Myiothera nearly as con- 
ted by llliger, including some of the slender-billed 
naphili of Vieillot, of which our Myiothera 
eta would probably be one, as above stated. 
lie genus thus constituted contains numerous 
es, which inhabit the hottest parts of the globe ; a 
er number of them existing in South America, 
elsewhere. For the sake ot convenience, several 
»nB may be formed in this genus, founded on the 
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characters of the hill, tail, and tarsus ; hut as we haye 
only one species, it does not rest with us to make 
divisions ; and we shall merely remark, that our obsoietti 
is referable to the last section, consisting of those whose 
bills are the most slender, elongated, and arcuated, in 
company with the Turdus lineatus of Gmelin. 

The antcatchers may justly be enumerated amongst 
the benefactors of mankind, as they dwell in regions 
where the ants are so numerous, large, and voracious, 
that, without their agency, cooperating with that of 
the Myrmecophaga jubata, and a £ew other ant-eatiii; 
quadrupeds, the produce of the soil would inevitsl^ 
be destroyed in those fertile parts of the globe. The 
ant-hills of South America are often more than twentj 
feet in diameter, and many feet in height. These 
wonderful edifices are thronged with two hundred feU 
more inhabitants, and are proportionally far mon 
numerous, than the small ones with wmeh we we 
familiar. Breeding in vast numbers, and multiplyiB|; 
with great celerity and profusion, the increase of these 
insects would soon enable them to swarm over tbe 
greatest extent of country, were not their propagatkm 
and diffusion limited by the active exertions of that part 
of the animal creation, which continually subsist by 
their destruction. 

The antcatchers run rapidly on the ground, alighting 
but seldom on trees, and then on the lowest branches; 
they generally associate in small flocks, feed exclusively 
on insects, and most commonly frequent the lai^ ant- 
hills before mentioned. Several different species of 
these birds are often observed to live in perfect narmoBj 
on the same mound, which, as it supplies an abundanee 
of food for all, removes one of the causes of disooid 
which is most universally operative throughout anir 
mated nature. On the same principle, we might 
explain the comparative mildness of herbivorous fli[t^r**K 
as well as the ferocity and solitary habits of camivoroiii» 
and particularly of rapacious animals, which repulse all 
others from their society, and forbid even their own 
kind to approach the limits of their sanguinfuy domain. 
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antcatchers never soar high in the air, nor do 
:tend their flight to any great distance, without 
ig to rest, in consequence of the shortness of 
ings and tail, which, in fact, seem to be seldom 
ed for any other purpose, than to assist them in 
r along the ground, or in leaping from branch to 
of bushes and low trees, — an exercise in which 
{play remarkable activity. Some species, like the 
ackers, climb on the trunks of trees in pursuit of 
; and it would appear, from their restless habits 
lost constant motion, that their limited excursions 
tirely attributable to the want of more ample 
)n for flight. The antcatchers are never found 
ed districts, where their favourite insects are 
ly less abundant : but they live in the dense and 
parts of forests/far from the abodes of man and 
tion. They also dislike open and wet countries, 
note of the antcatchers is as various as the 
are different ; but it is always very remarkable 
culiar. Their flesh is oily and disagreeable to 
te ; and, when the bird is opened, a very offensive 
s diff'used, from the remains of half-digested ants 
ler insects, contained in the stomach, 
plumage of the antcatchers very probably under- 
msiderable changes in colour. The size of the 
s different, the female being much larger than 
e. Such variations may have induced naturalists 
ider many as species, that really do not exist, as 
1 nature. 

nest of these birds is hemisnheric^, varying in 
ude, according to the size of the species, composed . 
d grass, rudely interwoven ; it is fixed to small 
[>r attached by each side to a branch, at the 
e of two or three feet from the ground. The 
e nearly round, and three or four in number, 
discovery of any species of this genus in the 
rid, is quite recent, and it had previously been 
d, that the genus was peculiar to South America ; 
ough the existence of ant-destroying birds was 
;ed in other tropical regions, they were supposed 
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to be generically distinct from those of the corresponding 
parts of America, as was known to be the fact, in the 
case of the ant-eating quadrupeds. This opinion was 
founded on the admitted axiom, that nature always 
varies her groups in remote tropical regions having ]i# 
communication with each other. The reverse, however, 
is the fact, in the case of the ant-catching birds, as we 
find perfect analogies between the species residing ia 
those distant parts of the globe, even throughout the 
different sections into which the genus may be divided. 
The rocky mountain antcatcher is six inches iDDr. 
The bill, measured from the corner of the mouth, ii 
more than one inch in length, being slightly cnrvei 
almost from the base ; it is very slender, being nearlr 
two-eighths of an inch in diameter at the iMise, IM 
only the sixteenth of an inch in the middle, wheiies il 
continues to diminish to the tip ; and is of a dark hon 
eoloiu*, paler beneath. The feet are dusky; and Ha 
length of the tarsus is seven-eighths of an inch. The 
irides are dark brown ; the whole plumage above is of 
a dusky-brownish, slightly undulated with pale, tinted 
with dull ferruginous on the top of the head and 
superior portions of the back. The sides of the head 
are dull whitish, with a broad brown line passii^ 
through the eye to the commencement of the neck. 
The chin, throat, and breast, are whitish, each feather 
being marked b^ a longitudinal line of liffht brown. 
The belly is white ; and the flanks are slightly tinged 
with ferruginous. The primaries are entirely destitnte 
of undulations or spots ; the tail-coverts are pale, eadk 
with four or five fuscous bands ; the inferior tail oovertt 
are white, each being bifasciate with blackish brown. 
The tail is nearly two inches long, rounded, broadly 
tipped with ferruginous yellow, and having a narrow 
black band before the tip ; the remaining part of the tail 
is of the same colour with the wings, and is obsoletely 
banded, these bands being more distinct on tlie two 
middle feathers, which are destitute of the black aad 
yellowish termination; the exterior feather is doslrf 
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larked by four jellowish-white spots on the 
and by two larger ones on the inner web. 
>ecimen of the rocky mountain antcatcher we: 
ibing, is a male, shot in the month of July, and 
not adult As it is the only one brought by 
mff's party, we eannot determine the extent or 
* the variations the species may undergo &om 
or season. 

>te of this bird is peculiar, resembling the harsh. 

tbe terns. It inhabits the stenl country 

r on the river Arkansaw, in the neighbour- 

the Rocky Mountains, where it is frequently 

hopping on the ground, or flitting among th« 

, and weather-beaten, half-reclining trunks of 

of juniper: when it flies among the c/*ooked 

;hi8 tree, it spreads its tail considerably, but wa& 

en to climb. They were generally observed 

Associations of five or six individuals, perhaps 

ig single families. 



GENUS Xll. -^SYLFJA, LfNNjiUS. 
21. SLTFJA CHBYSOPTEMA, LATHAM. 
EMALE GOLDEN-WINGED WAEBLER, FENNAVT. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE I. FIG. III. 

emale of this pretty little warbler, hitherto 
1 to any naturalist, is now described for the 
B. For the opportunity, we are indebted to 
n Peale, who shot it on the 24th of May, near 
New Jersey; and, with his usual kindness 
for natural history, communicated it to us for 

ittle warbler difiers so materially from its mate, 
uire a distinct description, in order to be recoff- 
et we cannot fail to perceive a kind of family 
.nee between the sexes; and, by comparing 
descriptions, our readers will agree with us 
Y are but one and the same species^ in a different 
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gfarniture of plumage. The distribution of markings is 
really similar in both sexes; but in the female the 
colours are paler, and green preyails on those parts 
which, in the male, are of a dark slate colour. 

The female of thej^olden-winged warbler is foor md 
a half inches long. The bill is blackish, straight, entire, 
rounded, and gradually tapering to a sharp point. The 
feet are brownish ash; the indes, dark brown. The 
front is golden yellow; the top of the head, bright 
oliye yellow ; the back of the head, and superior portr 
of the neck and body are of a pale plumbeous hue, tfa# 
feathers being tippea with yellow oliye, more partios* 
larly on the rump ; the superior tail-coyerts are pan 
pale plumbeous. A wide slate coloured stripe pasMi 
through the eye from the bill, and dilates on the chedn; 
this is margined by a white line aboye the eye, and bf 
a wider one on each side of the throat. The throat » 
of a pale slate colour, becoming still paler on the breart. 
The remaining under parts are whitish, occasionally 
tinged with yellow, and with slate colour on the flanks. 
The wings are of the same colour as the back, but 
somewhat darker, and are crossed by two wide bands 
of bright yellow, formed by the tips of the first and 
second rows of wing-coyerts. The primaries are dusky, 
margined on the exterior web with pale, and on the 
inner broadly with white. The secondaries are broadly 
margined with yellow oliye on the outer web, and with 
white on the inner web. The tail is nearly even at 
tip, of a dusky plumbeous colour ; the three latent 
feathers haye a large pure white spot on the inmr 
web. 

This last essential character also exists in the mils^ 
though Wilson has not mentioned it. As to the man- 
ners and habits of the species, he has giyen us no 
information, except that it is rare, and remains only » 
few days in Pennsylvania. He says nothing of tlia 
female, and Vieillot neyer saw it. 

We regret that we are unacquainted with the farm 
of its nest, and the peculiarity of its song. We oatf 
only state, that during its short stay in Pennsylyania, 
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tary and silent, gleaning amongst the branches 
f and creeping much, alter the manner of the 
i, with its head frequently downwards, in pursuit 
i and insects, which constitute exclusively the 
this species, 
n was impressed with the opinion, that the 

the bill would justify the formation of a distinct 
8, which would include this bird, the Sylvia 
ra, and. some other species. In this opinion 
lias coincided, by forming his subgenus DacmSy 
e places under his extensive genus Cassicus, 
Dg that they form the passage to MotaciUa. 
•genus we shall adopt, but we differ from Cuyier 
iging it under Sylvia; it will then form the 
•n to the more slender-billed Icteru Temminck 
'iUot have arranged them also under Sylvia; 
V author, in the (French) New Dictionary of 

History^ gives them the name of pitpits ; and 
it probably from want of examination, that he 

considered the present bird as belonging to 
tion. 



XA MARITIMAy BONAP. — FEMALE CAFE MAT WABBLSlt. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE III. FIG. III. 

so fortunate as to obtain this undescribed little 
in a small M'ood near Bordentown, New Jersey, 
14th of May, at which season ornithologists 
o well to be on the alert to detect the passenger 
I, whose stay in this vicinity is frequently 
:o a very few days. 

ag by the analogical rules of our science, this 

lO other than the female of Wilson's Cape May 

Its appearance is so different from the male 

ribed, that the specific identity is not recog- 

first sight; but, by carefully comparing the 
^imens, a correspondence in the least variable 
rs may readily be perceived, especially in the 
ble slenderness of the biU, which distinguishes 
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the Caf>e May from all other resembling^ species of 
North American warblers. 

Wilson has g^ven no information relative to the history 
snd habits of this species, hayings never procured more 
than a male specimen ; and we have equally to regret^ 
that, havinff obtained but a single female, we are unable 
to supply the deficiency, even in regard to its song. 

The female Cape May warbler is four inches and 
three quarters long, and more than eight in extant 
The bill is slender, delicate, and slightly curved, beuf 
bkek, as well as the feet The irides are dark browa; 
the upper part of the head, olive cinereous, each feather 
having a small blackish spot on the middle. A jrdWir 
line extends from the bill over the e^e, and is proIoBgdl 
in an obsolete trace around the auditory region, thsM 
returning to the corner of the mouth. A bladush Ins 
passes through the eye, which is circumscribed by • 
whitish circle ; the cheeks are dull cinereous, with ntf 
small pale spots ; the upper parts of the neck and oif 
the body are olive cinereous, tinged with more cinereeis 
om the neck, and with yellow olive on the rump. Tbe 
chin is whitish; the throat, breast, and flanks sre 
whitish, slightly tinged with yellowish, each feather 
having a blackish spot on the middle; the belly is 
immaculate; the vent and inferior tail-coverts are 
shaded in the middle of each feather with dusky. The 
smaller wing-coverts are dull olive green, bkbckishia 
the centre; the middling wing-coverts are bladii 
iftargined exteriorly, and tipped with pure white ; ths 
greater wing-coverts are blackish, margined with olifS 
white; the primaries are dusky, finely edged with 
bright olive green on the exterior web, obsolete #• 
that of the first primary, which is of the same loigth 
as the fourth ; tne second and third are longest, aid 
but little longer than the fourth. The tail is slighllr 
emarginated, the feathers being dusky, edged witi 
bright olive green on the exterior side, and with white 
on the interior; the two or three exterior feathers #• 
each side have a pure white spot on their inner webf 
near the tip. 
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nnale Cape May warbler may be yery easiW 
for an imperfect Sifhia coronata, of wliica 
ye nominal species baye already been made. 
iing resemblance it bears to tbe young, and t» 
nnal condition of the plumage in that species^ 
a f6w comparatiye obseryations to preyent 
ig confounded together. 
*esent bird is smsdler than the coronata, with 
(lender, aind rather more elongated bill ; it is 
r destitute of the yellow spot on the h^id, as 
f the yellow on the rump, which is a striking 
' of the coronata in all its states, and giyea 
le English name adopted by Wilson, 
dour of the outer edging of the wing and tail 
s a yery good distinctive mark ; in the maritima 
e green, whilst in the coronata it is white. 
be spot on the inner webs of the exterior tail 
is abo four times larger in the coronata than 
iritima. 



'lA CELATA, BONAF. — ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE V. FIG. II. 

ttle bird, discoyered, early in May, at Engineer 
ent, on the Missouri riyer, was first described 
id by Say ; the species was not uncommon at 
on, and appeared to be on its passage farther 
t is more particularly interesting, inasmuch as 
;s the Fauna of the United States with another 
»f the small subgenus Dacnis, which may be 
ed by inspecting the bill, 
tinge-crowned warbler is full ^ve inches long, 
n m extent. The bill is dark horn colour, 
straight, entire, and tapering to an acute point; 
of the inferior mandible is whitish beneath ; 
ire dusky ; the irides dark brown. The genenil 
above is dull greenish olive, the rump and tail- 
eing bright yellowish olive. The head is very 
%nd inconspicuously crested; the feathers of 
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the crest are orange at base, constituting' a spot on the 
crown, yisible only when they are elevated, beinjjf 
tipped with the common colour. The whole bird 
beneath is dull olive yellow; the inferior tail-coverti 
are pure yellow. The wings are destitute of spots or 
bands; the primaries are dark brown, olive green on 
the exterior margin, which is much paler on the outer 
ones ; the interior margin is whitish ; the four outer 
primaries are subequal; the fifth is but very littio 
shorter. The tail is even, the feathers being dark 
brown, edged with olive green on the outer, and witk 
white on the inner web. 

The orange-crowned warbler resembles several spem 
of indigenous and foreign warblers ; and the femiUM of 
others, such as that of the Sylvia trichas, may also be 
mistaken for it ; but it may be distinguished from etck 
of them respectively, by particular characters, whioh it 
is not necessary to detail, as the concealed orange not 
of the crown is a peculiarity not possessed by einer 
of the allied species. The Nashville warbler (Sjfhm 
rubricapilld) of Wilson, seems to be more closely related 
to the orange-crowned warbler than any other. That 
bird, also, is evidently a Dacnis, and scarcely diffen 
from our species, except in the white belly, Uie light 
ash colour of the head and neck, and the deep chestnot 
colour disposed in small touches on the crown, instead 
of an uniform orange colour. The only differeaee 
observable between the sexes is, that the rump of Ae 
male is of a brighter colour, approaching, in oldbi 
to a pure yellow. 

During winter, the orange-crowned warbler ia 
of the most common birds in the neighboorhood of 
St Augustin, Florida, almost exclusively {requentiif| 
the orange trees. Their manners resemble tboM oi 
the kindred species, though they have a remirkiMe 
habit of constantly inflecting the tail, like the pewee. 
The note consists of a chuck, and a faint squeaJc, bit 
little louder than that of a mouse. 
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9rLFJA PJLMJBUM, LATHAM. — PALM WABBUEK. 
BONAPABTX, PLATE X. FIG. U. 

is one of those lively, transient yisitantSy 
coming* in spring from warmer regions, pass 
the middle states on their way to still colder 
e northern countries, to breed. From the 
of the species, its passag'e has hitherto been 
ed ; and it is noM% for the first time, introduced 
d of the United States. Authors who have 
*e made mention of it, represent it as a per- 
resident of St Domingo, and other islands of 
t Indies, and even describe its nest and habits, 
ed there. 

) United States, it is found during winter in 
where it is, at that season, one of the most 

birds. In the month of November, they are 
ndant in the neighbourhood of St Augustine, 
Florida, even in the town, and in other parts 
rritor)'^ wherever the orange tree is cultivated, 
re elsewhere. They are found in great numbers 
range groves near Charleston, south Carolina, 
ame season, and have also been observed at 
fit, and the Tortuffas, in the middle of February, 
Key Vacas in the middle of March. Their 

are sprightly, and a jerkin? of the tail, like 

ee, characterizes them at nrst sight from a 

The only note we have heard them utter, is 

chirp, very much like that of the black and 
varbler, Sylvia maculosa, (Magnolia of Wils.) 
e fond of keeping amon? the thick foliage of 
ige trees. A few are observed every year in 
)n the borders of the Schuylkill, near Phila- 

as well as in the central parts of New Jersey, 

passage to the North. They breed in Maine, 
ler parts of New England, where they are 
I during summer, and perhaps also in Canada, 

probably not extending to the inhospitable 
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climates of Hudson's Bay, whose natural productions 
are so well known. 

The present hird was shot near Bordentown, on tbe 
17th of April, in the morning. It was a fine adult 
male, in the gayer plumage of the breeding season, and 
a description is subjoined. 

Length five inches and a quarter ; extent more thaa 
eight inches; bill, five-eighths of an inch long, veiy 
slender, straight, hardly notched, blackish, paler beneatk; 
feet, dusky gray, yellowish inside ; irides, dark brows, 
nearly black ; crown, bright chestnut bay ; bottom of 
the plumage lead colour s3l over, much darisier beneath; 
a well defined superciliar line, and the rudiment of 
another, on the medial base of the upper mandible^ 
rich yellow: the same colour also encircles the eje; 
streak throuo^h the eyes and cheeks dusky olive, some- 
what intermixed with dull chestnut ; upper parts olive 
green, each feather being dusky in the middle ; ramp 
and upper tail-coverts yeUow olive ; all beneath brisht 
yellow; sides of the neck, breast, and flanks, with 
chestnut streaks ; superior wing-coverts blackisb^ ma]^ 
gined and tipped with olive green, and somewhat tinged 
with chestnut ; inferior wing-coverts yellowish ; qmlli 
dusky, edged exteriorly with green, the outer one with 
white on the outer side, two exterior with a birgt 
white spot on the inner web at tip. 

In the plumage here described, it has been mentioned 
by several authors, under the name of Salvia n^fkth 
pilla, and by Latham is called the bloody-side warbler. 
In that which we are about to describe, it was fnl 
made known by Buffon, who adopted the name of 
BimbeU, given to it in the West Indies, and in this 
state it is figured by Vieillot, as the Sylvia palnutruaL 
The following description is drawn up from a specimea 
procured in Florida, m winter. 

Length five inches ; bill half an inch, slender, almost 
straight, and very slightly notched, blaokish, paler 
beneath ; the feet are blackish ; indes, very dark browa. 
The general plumage above, is olive brown, eaoh 
feather being aosky along the middle : the feathers of 
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lead are dnsky at base, as is the whole pliiiiiagie; 

they are chestnut nearly to the tip^ (forming « 
ealed spot of that colour on the crown,) where 

are of the common colour, but somewhat darker; 
rump and superior tail-coTerts are yellow olive ; a 

denned yellowish white line passes oyer the eye, 
;h is encircled with white ; the cheeks are dusky, 
ell as a streak through the eye ; the inferior parts 
iFhitish, slightly tinged with yellowish, and with a 
blackish streaks on each side of the throat, and on 
ireast and flanks ; the belly is immaculate, and more 
ty tinged with yellow, the inferior tail-coyeris 
g pure yellow ; the wing-coverts are of the colour 
be feathers of the back, the blackish centre being 
s extended and deeper ; the wings have no bands ; 
quill feathers are blackish, edged externally with 

yellow olive, becoming whitish towards the tip ; 
Give outer ones are subeqnal ; the tail is even, its 
lers are somewhat pointed, edged externally with 
»w olive, internally with whitish, the outer one 

externally whitish; the two outer ones with a 
i pure white spot on their inner vane at tip ; the 
1 and fourth, each side, with an inner white ter- 
d margin. 

L this plumage, this bird resembles so nearly Salvia 
nata m its most humble dress, that it it distinguish* 

only on a close examination. However, the bill 
Dger, and more slender, the crown spot chestnut 
^ad of yellow, the feathers being destitute of the 
te which is observable in the other, by separating 
fSsathers ; the rump is olive yellow, not pure yellow, 
that colour extenaing on the tail-coverts, which it 

not in Sylvia coranata. The under parts tinged 
I yellow, and especially the pure yellow tail-coverts, 
m are pure white in S, coronatOy will sufficiently 
nguish them. 

IS a remarkable circumstance, that there is no 
ous difference to be observed between the plumage 
le sexes, notwithstanding the statements of authors 
he contrary. This is the case, however, in S. 
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coronata, and iu almost all the warblers that 
periodically from a dull to a bright plumage ; 
fact, inr most birds in which this change takes p 

Accm'din^ to Buffon and Vieillot, this bird i 
manent resident in the West Indies, where, i 
state, the name is sometimes applied to it of 
Linotte. We, however, can perceive scarce 
resemblance, except in its dull state of pluma^ 
similar state of the red-poll finch. The name g 
belSf by which it is known among the negroes < 
countries, is derived from the recollection of an 
bird, to which, probably, the resemblance is ni 
evident. Unfortunately, this propensitv of 
minds to refer new objects, however distinct, 1 
with which they are acquainted, seems to ha 
vailed throughout the world, and is found exei 
no where more absurdly than in the Anglo-A] 
names of plants and animals. 

The food of this little warbler consists ch 
fruits and small seeds. Its song is limited to 
six notes ; but though neither brilliant nor vs 
is highly agreeable, the tones being full, so 
mellow. While other birds of its kind build in 1 
and humble situations, this proud little creature 
always to select the very lorty tree from which 
its name, the palmist, (a species of palm,) and i 
its nest in the top, in the sort of hive former 
base or insertion of the peduncle which susta 
clusters of fruit. 

Such are the facts we have gathered from a 
but as the singular description of the nest a 
exactly with the manner of building of the 1 
dominica, and as, moreover, the palm warbler 
not to be known in its gayer vesture in th 
Indies, we cannot easily believe that it breeds eh 
than where we have stated ; that is, in the ten 
and even colder regions of America, and that tv 
been mistaken for its nest, in redity belongs 
above named, or some other bird. 

The first accounts of this species were given 
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e already stated, by Buffon, and from him sabse- 
>nt writers appear to hare copied what they relate 
it. The bird which he described must have been a 
y young specimen, as its colours are very dull, much" 
re so than the one figured and described by Vieillot^ 

supposes, though erroneously, Bufibn's specimen 
lave been a female. Even Vieillot's, which is eer- 
ily our species in its winter dress, is much duller in 
>ur than those we received from Florida ; and these 
in are far less brilliant than ours, as it appears for a 
' days in the spring in Pennsylvania and New 
sey, and is found throughout summer in Maine; 
s exhibiting the several gradations of change which 
plumage undergoes. 

Naturalists cannot be too circumspect in receiving 
orts even from the most respectable sources, their 

1 senses affording the only authentic testimony to 
relied on. From information derived from Mr 
Peale, who had no opportunity for making compa- 
►ns, we erroneously stated, (suproy p. 108.) that 
'ma celata. Say, was one of the most common 
Is in Florida during winter, keeping among the 
Dge trees, &c. All this statement had reference 
he present species ; and as soon as the specimens 
n^ht by Mr Peale as Sylvia celata, were shewn to 
the error was immediately perceived. We therefore 
ten to correct this mistake, which would be other- 
e of more consequence, inasmuch as no one else 
Id, for a long time, detect it. This species resembles, 
\ true, S, celatQy (whose range must remain limited 
the Rocky Mountains,) and perhaps still more 
•ubricapilla, Wilson, but it is not of the same sub- 
us, Dacnis, and it may readily be known by the 
ite spots of the tail feathers. 

Vhen the genus Sylvia, containing upwards of two 
idred and fifty species, shall have been properly 
lied, it will be found practicable to divide it into 
eral more sections, subgenera, and even perhaps 
era. This bird, along with many other North 
lerican species, will constitute a highly natural 

OL. IT. H 
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group, very distinct from the true Sylvitt^ of whic 
S, atricapilla may be considered as the type. Vi 
presume that it is the group we have in yiew, to whic 
Mr Swainson has given the name of SylvicolUy in hi 
Synopsis of Mexican birds. Our species is erroneonsl; 
placed by Buffon among his Demi-fins^ correspondini 
to our I>acm8y and Wil^n'a Worm-eaten. 



25. srzviA JzuEXAy snemnaTSs, 

FEMALE CiBRULEAM WARBLER. 
BOKAFARTE, PLATE XI. FIO. II. 

The merit of haying discovered this bird, is entirely 
due to the Peale family, whose exertions have coiitn< 
buted so largely to extend the limits of natural histoiT; 
The male, which he has accurately described aac 
iigured, was made known to Wilson by the late vene- 
rable Charles Wilson Peale, who alone, and unaided 
accomplished an enterprise, in the formation of tb 
Philadelphia Museum, that could hardly have beei 
exceeded under the fostering hand of the most powerfu 
government. To the no less zealous researches of M 
Titian Peale, the discovery of the female is reoentl; 
owing, who moreover evinced his sagacity by detei 
mining its affinities, and pointing out its true plac 
in the system. Although it preserves the principi 
characters of the male, yet the difference is sumdentl; 
marked to deserve especial notice in this work. 

The present specimen was procured on the banks c 
the Schuylkill, near Mantua village, on the Ist c 
August, 1825. It was very active, skipping about o 
the branches of an oak, attentively searching the leavtt 
and crevices of the bark, and at intervals taking ii 
food on the wing, in the manner of the flycatchers. 1 
warbled in an under tone, not very unlike that of th 
blue-gray flycatcher of Wilson, (Salvia cceruleoy L 
a circumstance that would lead to the supposition < 
its being a male in summer dress ; but on dissection 
proved to be a female. 
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e female azure warbler is four and three-quarter 
3 long, and eight and a quarter in extent.* Bill, 
Lsh above, pale bluish beneath ; feet, light blue ; 
f very dark brown; head and neck above, and 
rick silky green, brighter on the head, and passing 
ally into dull bluish on the rump ; line from the 
ver the eye, whitish, above which is the indi- 
I of a blue-black line widening behind ; a dusky 
: passes through the eye ; cheeks, dusky greenish ; 
th, entirely whitish, strongly tinged with yellow 
3 chin ; sides of the neck, breast, flanks, and vent, 
:ed with dark bluish; the base of the whole 
ige is bluish white ; inferior tail-coverts, pure 
; wings and tail, very similar to those of the male, 
h much less brilliant ; smaller wing-coverts, bluish, 
I with green; middling and large wing-coverts, 
sh, widely tipped with M'hite, constituting two 
apparent bands across the wings, the white 
ly. tinged with yellowish at tip; spurious wing, 
sh ; quill-feathers, blackish, edged externally with 
, internally and at tip with whitish, the three 
5t the body more widely so ; the inferior wing- 
ts, white; tail, hardly rounded, feathers, dusky 
slightly tinged with bluish externally, and lined 
pure white internally, each with a white spot 
as the tip on the inner web. This spot is larger 
3 outer feathers, and decreases gradually until it 
les inconspicuous on the two middle ones. 
) description of the male need not here be repeated, 
ac been already given with sufficient accuracy by 
n, to whose work the reader is referred. On a 
uison of the desciiption, he will find that the chief 
iuce between the sexes consists in the female 

green instead of blue, in her wanting the black 
s, and in being tinged with yellow beneath. 

have to regret our inability to add much to 

be dimensions given by Wilson of the male must be rather 
the standard, as they are inferior to those of the female, 
s all the specimens we examined were larger, as usuaL 
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Wilson's short and imperfect account of the specfes 
It is hy no means more common at this time^ than i 
was when he wrote ; which may account for th 
difficulty of ascertaining the period of its migrationf 
and for the circumstance of our having never me 
with the nest, and our want of acquaintimce with it 
habits. We can only add to its history, that it is fount 
in the trans-Mississippian territory ; for the Sylim 
hifasciata of Say, accurately described in Long's firs 
expedition, is no other than the male. We Imye ei 
amined the specimen shot at Engineer Cantonment. 

Although the undisputed merit of first making knowi 
this species belongs to Wilson, yet the scientific namt 
that he applied to it cannot be retained, inasmuch as i 
is pre-occupied by the blue-gray warbler, a Linneti 
species, which Wilson placed in Muscicapa, but whici 
we consider a Salvia, notwithstanding that it does ii 
some degree aberrate from the typical species of tba 
genus.* Under such circumstances, we cannot hesitat 
in adopting the name substituted by Mr Stephens, th< 
continuator of Shaw's compilation. 

GENUS XII.— REG VLUS, Vieillot. 

26. BEOULUS CBJSTATUS, BAT. 

FEMALE GOLDEN-CROWNED GOLD-CREST. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE II. FIG. IV. 

Two distinct species of gold-crest have been, unti 
lately, considered by naturalists as but one. Are the; 
both inhabitants of this continent ? and, if not, whic 
is the American species ? These questions cannot b 
readily answered, since we have nothing better tha 
negative evidence to offer relative to the first. Tli 
present female, however, is decisive as to which of thei 
inhabits this country. A slight inspection of th 
specimen leaves no doubt as to its beiog the female < 

♦ See my Observaiioni on the Nomenclature of WiUot 
OmUfuilogy. 
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the Regulus cristatus ; aod, should the Regulus ignU 

capillus, contrary to our expectations, also prove to be 

an inhabitant of this country, it will be described alon^ 

with its mate, in another Tolume of this work. All the 

ornithologists state, that the latter is a native of this 

continent, whilst they take no notice whatever of the 

Regulus cristatus, which, if not the only indigenous, is 

certainly the more common species. This error seems 

to have originated with Vieillot, who, considering the 

two species as but one, probably was not careml in 

selectmg* the individual from which his drawing was 

made; he may, therefore, have chosen an European 

bird, and unluckily of the other species, as both are 

found in Europe. 

However this may be, his figure is certainly that of 
the Ignicapillus ; and, it is equally obvious, that his 
short description of the female can only apply to the 
female of the Cristatus, which corroborates ray opinion* 
la the (^FrencJi) New Dictionary of Natural History^ 
Vieillot distinguishes two varieties oi Regulus cristatus^ 
and again describes the Ignicapillus as the one he saw 
in America. If this observation could be replied upon, 
we should admit that both species are inhabitants of 
this country, although the present, which must be by 
far the most numerous, is certainly not the Ignicapillus. 
I agree with Ray, Vieillot, and other authors, and 
dissent from Linne, Latham, Wilson, and Temminck, 
respecting the propriety of placing these birds in a 
separate genus from Sylvia, and I have therefore 
dumged the generic name adopted by Wilson. This 
genus forms a link intermediate to the genera Sylvia 
and Parus, It is small both in the number and size 
of its species, consisting of the two smallest of the 
European birds, one of which is the subject of this 
article ; an American species, the ruby-crowned gold- 
crest (^Regulus calendulus,) so well described by Wilson ; 
and a fourth from Asia. 

The most obvious characters that distinguish the 
genus Regulus from Sylvia are, the bill remarkably 
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slender throughout, and two small decomposed feathei 
directed forwards so as to coyer the nostrils. 

The habits of the gold-crests resemble, in man 
respects, those of the titmouse. They delight in co! 
weather, and then often perch on evergreen tree 
They display great activity and agility in search < 
their food, being almost constantly in motion, hoppii 
from branch to branch, or climbing on trees, frequent) 
with the head downwards, searching the chinks of tl 
bark for their prey. These little birds commonly fei 
on the smallest insects, which they catch adroitly whi 
on the wing. In the winter, they seek them in the 
retreats, where they lie torpid or dead. They are ak 
very expert at finding larvae and all sorts of sma 
worms, of which they are so fond, as to gorge then 
selves exceedingly. During summer, they occasional! 
eat little berries and small grains. In autumn, they ai 
fat, and fit for the table, notwithstanding their vw 
diminutive size. The species we are describinflf, 
found in great quantities in the neighbourhood < 
Nuremberg, in Germany, and sold in the markets i 
that city, where they command a high price. 

Wilson, in his account of the present species, ol 
serves, that " the very accurate description given by tl 
Count de BuflFon, agrees, in eveiy respect, with ours. 
Notwithstanding this observation, BufiTon's plate an 
description designate the Ignicapillus beyond the po 
sibility of doubt ; whilst those of Wilson are intendc 
for the Cristatus, 

This statement of WilsoD, joiued to the testimony 
Vieillot, would have led us to believe the Ignicapilk 
to be an American bird, if Wilson's description, as wi 
as the inspection of the very individual, and a hundn 
others, had not confirmed our own belief. It ma 
however, be considered extraordinary, that so dimin 
tive a being should extend its range so widely, as 
participate equally in the bounties of two continent) 
and that another, so closely allied to it, as to 1 
generally mistaken for a mere variety, should be limit 
in its wanderings by the boundaries of but one. 
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That the reader "may he assured of the specific 
difference hetween these two hirds, I add a short 
comparative description. The Regulus cristatus has 
the hill Tery feehle, and quite subulate ; whilst that of 
the Ignicapillus is also subulate, but is wider at base* 
The cheeks of the former are pure cinereous, without 
any white lines, havingf only a single blackish one 
through the eye ; those of the latter, in addition to the 
black line through the eye, have a pure white one 
above, and another below, whence Temminck calls it 
Hoiteiet triple bandeau. The English name also may 
be derived from this character, or the bird may rather 
be called fire-crowned gold-crest, from its Latin name. 
The crest of the male golden-crowned gold-crest is 
yellowish orange, that of the fire-crowned is of the 
most vivid orange ; but the most obvious difference is 
between the females, that of the golden-crowned having 
a lemon yellow crest, which, in the female of its 
congener, is orange, like that of the male, only much 
less vivid. The cheek bands of the female fire-crowned 
are by no means so obvious, as in its mate ; thus the 
female of this species resembles the male golden- 
crowned, than which the colours of its crest are not 
less brilliant. If, to these traits, we add, that the latter 
is a little larger, we shall complete the enumeration of 
their differences. 

The two species are also somewhat distinguished by 
their manner of living. The golden-crowned gold-crest 
associates in small bands, consisting of a whole family, 
whilst the fire-crowned is only observed in pairs. The 
latter is more shy, and frequents the tops of the highest 
trees ; whereas, the former is more generally observed 
amongst low branches and bushes; the voice of the 
fire-crowned gold-crest is also stronger. Their nests, 
however, are both of the same admirable construction, 
having the entrance on the upper part ; but the eggs 
are different in colour, and those of the fire-crowned 
are fewer in number. 

The female golden-crowned gold-crest is three inches 
and three quarters long, and six in extent. The bill is 
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black ; the feet dusky ; the toes and. nails wax colour ; 
the irides are dark brown. The frontlet is dull whitish 
gray, extending in a line over and beyond the eye; 
above this is a wide black line, confluent on the front, 
enclosing on the crown a wide longitudinal space of 
lemon yellow, erectile, slender feathers, with disunited 
webs; a dusky line iitasscs through the eye, beneath 
which is a cinereous line, margined below by a narrow 
dusky one. The ceryix and upper part of the body are 
dull olive green, tinged with yellowish on the rump. 
The whole inferior surface is whitish; the feathery 
like those of the superior surface, being blackish-plumlH 
eous at base. The lesser and middling wing coverts are 
dusky, margined with olive green, and tipped with 
whitish; the greater coverts are dusky, the outer ones 
immaculate, the inner ones have white tips, which form 
a band on the wings. The inferior wing coverts, and 
all the under surface of the wings, are more or less 
whitish gray ; the primaries are dusky, with a narrow 
greenish yellow outer margin, wider at base, and 
attenuated to the tip, where it is obsolete. The 
secondaries are dusky; on the outer web, they are 
whitish near the base, then black, then with a greenish 
yellow margin, extending nearly to the tip ; the mai|[in 
of the inner web is white ; the secondaries nearest to 
the body are, moreover, whitish on the terminal mai^pii* 
The tail is emarginated ; the feathers are dusky ouve 
green on the margin of the outer web; the inner 
margins, with the exception of the two middle ones, 
are whitish. 

Until their first moult, the young of both sexes are 
much like the adult female, except in being destitute of 
the yellow spot on the crest, which is greenish olive. 
In this state, however, they are not seen here, as thej 
breed farther to the north, and moult before theit 
arrival in the autumn. 
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GENUS Xlll.-~EMBERIZA, Linn-EUs. 

27. EMBERJZA LAPPONICA, WILSON. — LAPLAND L0N6SPUS.. 

BONArAKTS, PLATE XIII. FIG. I. MALE ; FIG. II. FEMALE. 

This species^long since known to inhabit the desolate 
ctic regions of both continents, is now for the first 
me introduced into the Fauna of the United States ; 
iving been omitted both in our Synopsis and Catalogue. 
; is entitled to be ranked among the birds of this 
>untry, from the fact, that a few stragglers out of the 
umerous bands which descend in winter to comparap 
vely warm latitudes, shew themselves almost every 
?ar in the higher unsettled parts of Maine, Michigan, 
id the northwestern territory. Even larger flocks 
•e known not unfrequently to enter the territory of 
le Union ; where, contrary to what is generally sup- 
>8ed, they are observed to alight on trees, as well as 
d the ground, notwithstanding their long and straight 
ind naiL We think it highly probable that some 
idividuals, especially in their youth, visit in cold 
inters the mountainous districts of the Middle States ; 
i they are well known in Europe to wander or stray 
) the more temperate climates of Germany, France, 
Ingland, and especially Switzerland; in all which 
)antries, however, the old birds are never seen. It is 
ot extraordinary that they should never have been 
l«erved in the Atlantic States, as they are no where 
land in maritime countries. 

No %ure of the adult male in perfect plumage has 
itherto, we believe, been given; and no representation 

all is to be met with in the more generally accessible 
)oka, or collections of plates. Mr Selby has lately 
iblished a figure of the young in the Linnean Trans^ 
:twns, and it will also, we presume, appear in his 
lendid work, which yields to none but JNaumann's, 
^olf *s, and Wilson's, in point of accuracy and character, 
hat recorded by him appears to be the first instance 
' an individual having been found in Britain. The 
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species is common in the hilly districts of eastern 
Europe, but is chiefly confined within the Polar circle^ 
though found abundantly in all the northern mountain- 
ous oistricts of Europe and Asia, particularly Siberia 
and Lapland. It is sometimes known to descend in 
autumn and winter, and, though very rarely, in spring, 
either singly and astray, or in immense clouds, into the 
north and middle of Germany. Great numbers weis 
seen in the neighbourhood of Frankfort on the Main, 
in the middle of November, 1821. In France, they 
are restricted to the loftiest and most inaccessibk 
mountains, where they are very rare; so much so^ 
that in those of the Vosges, Gcrardin only met with a 
single specimen after six years' researches, though more 
frequent in the mountains of Dauphin6. They are 
common during summer in Arctic America; and are 
found at Hudson's Bay in winter, not appearing befbfe 
November : near the Severn river they haunt the eedar 
trees, upon whose berries they feed exclusively. Tbeae 
birds live in large flocks, and are of so social a disposi- 
tion, that when separated from their own species, or 
when in small parties, they always join company with 
the common lark of Europe ; or in America, witn some 
of the different snow birds. They feed chiefly on seeds, 
especially of the dwarf willows growing in frozen and 
mountainous countries, but occasionally also on leaves, 
grass, and insects. They breed on small hillocks, in 
open marshy fields ; the nest is loosely constructed with 
moss and grasses, lined with a few feathers. The female 
lays five or six oblong eggs, yellowish rusty, somewhat 
clouded with brown. The Lapland longspur, like the 
larks, never sings but suspended aloft in the air, at 
which time it utters a few agreeable and melodious 
notes. 

As may be seen by the synonyms, this bird has 
been condemned by noraenclators to fluctuate betweeo 
diff*erent genera. But between Frinf/illa and EmberixA 
it is not difficult to decide, as it possesses all the chara^ 
ters of the latter in an eminent degree, even more so 
than its near relative the snow bunting, which hai 
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»n misplaced. It has eyen tbe palatine knob 
izOf and mnoh more distinctly marked than 
ow buntinff (Emberiza nivalis,^ It has been 
i\j placed in Prinffilla, merely on account of 
iog somewhat wider and more conic, 
has lately proposed for the two just mentioned 
lied species, a new genus under the name 
kanes, (corresponding to the English name we 
I.) This we have adopted as a subgenus, and 
{t inclined to admit as an independent genus 
I characterized both by form and habits. The 
es of Plectrophanes, to which we apply the 
ongspur, together with the buntings, are well 
bed from the finches by their upper mandible, 
1 and narrower than the lower, their palatine 
&c. From the typical Emheriz€B they differ 
ly by the length and straightness of their hind 
the form of their wings, which, owing to the 
second primaries being longest, are acute. 
le buntings, the first quill is shorter than the 
d third, which are longest. This species, in 
ns^eable dresses, may at once be known by its 
Qtt very long hind nail, which is twice as long 
. The bill is also stronger and longer than 
er species. 

igspurs are strictly Arctic birds, only descend- 
e most severe and snowy winters to less 
:;limates, and never to the temperate zone, 
the mountains. Hence they may with the 
popriety be called snow birds. They frequent 
itries, plains, and desert regions, never mha^ 
?sts. Tney run swiftly, advancing by successive 
the larks, (which they resemble in habits, as 
1 the form of their hind nail,) and not by 
ike the buntings. The conformation of their 

► gives them superior powers of flijjht to their 
era, the buntings and finches. Their moult 

► be double, and, notwithstanding Temminck's 
VTL statement to the contrary, they differ much 
immer and winter plumage. Owing to this, 
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the species have been thoughtlessly multiplied ; there 
are in reality but two, the present, and snow bunting 
of Wilson. 

The male Lapland longfspur, in full breeding dress, if 
nearly seven inches long, and twelve and a quarter in 
extent; the bill is nearly half an inch long, yellow, 
blackish at the point ; the irides are hazel, and the feet 
dusky; the head is thickly furnished with feathers; 
the forepart of the neck, throat, and the breast, are 
glossy black ; the hind-head is of a fine reddish rusty; 
a white line arises from the base of the bill to the eie, 
behind which it becomes wider, descending on the sidei 
of the neck somewhat round the breast ; the belly apA 
vent are white ; the flanks posteriorly with lon^ bladdih 
streaks; the back and scapulars are brownish blad^ 
the feathers bein^ skirted with rusty ; the smaller wing* 
coverts are blackish, margined with white ; the greater 
coverts margined with rufous, and white at tip, formiiig 
two white bands across the wings ; the primaries are 
blackish, edged with white; secondaries emarginate4 
at tip, dusky, edged with rusty ; the wings when doaed 
reach to three-rourths the tail ; the tail is two and a 
half inches in length, rather forked, and of a blackish 
colour; the outer feather on each side with a whiti 
cuneiform spot; and the outer web almost entirelj 
white ; the second with a white cuneiform spot only. 
The hind nail is almost an inch long. 

The adult female is somewhat smaller than the mak. 
In spring, she has the top of the head, the shonlden^ 
back, and wing-coverts brownish black, the feathai 
being edged with rusty ; the sides of the head, blackish, 
intermixed with rusty; over the eyebrows a whitiit 
line, as in the male, tinged with rusty ; the nucha and 
rump are brownish rusty, with small black spots ; tin 
throat is white, encircled with brown ; remaining inft* 
xior parts, white ; wings and tail as in the other sex. 

The male in autumn and winter has the bill brownidi 
yellow ; irides and feet, brownish. Head, black, varied 
with small spots of rusty ; auriculars, pa^v encinM 
with black feathers; throat, yellowish whitei finel] 
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ith deep black. Foreneck and breast, black, 
h grayish white; the line passing through 
)wn the breast, yellowish white, becoming 
the breast; lower surface from the breast, 
>tted on the flanks. Wings, deep blackish 
Tossed by two white lines; primaries on th« 
p, margined with white. Tail, forked, brownish 
the feathers margined with rusty, the two 
1 a white cuneiform spot at tip. 
«s of the female in autumn and winter 19 
: head, and neck above, shoulders, and back, 
sty, with blackish spots, the rusty predomi- 
the neck and rump; the superciuar line, 
isty, uniting with a white streak from the 
the bill; throat, white each side, with a 
ine ; upper part of the breast, grayish, spotted 
; inferior parts, white ; the flianks with longi- 
ickish marks. 

ing of both sexes, during the first year, are 
owish brown above, tinged with grayish, 
nd spotted with blackish, the shafts of the 
(ing of that colour ; the cheeks and auriculars 
lish, the latter mixed with black; a small 
pot, that spreads as the bird advances in age, 
visible near the opening of the ears ; above 
a broad streak of pale brownish ; the throat 
$h white, slightly streaked with brown, and 
ckish line on each side coming from the comer 
er mandible ; the lower portion of the neck 
; is of a dingy, reddish white, more intense, 
y spotted with blackish brown on the breast 
I ; the belly and vent are almost pure whitish, 
-coverts and secondaries are blackish brown, 
with dark rusty, and tipped with white; 
ries are dusky brown, paler at the edge. The 
TS are dusky, and also margined with deep 
e outer bearing a reddish white conic spot, 
merely longitudinal, and narrow on the next. 
} entirely of a dirty yellowish brown; the feet 
f brown ; the hind nail, though still longer 
oe, is much shorter, and not quite so straight. 
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GENUS XIY. -^PMINGILLA. 

28. FBINGILLA GBAMMACA, — LARK FINCH. 

BOKAFARTE, PLATE T. FIG. lU. 

Fob this very interesting new species, Ornitho 
is again indebted to Long's expedition, and particu] 
to Say, who gave it the name we have aaopted, 
iBforms us, in his notes, that many of these birds ^ 
shot in the month of June, at Bellefontaine, on 
Missouri; and others were observed, the folloi 
spring, at Engineer Cantonment, near Council Blu 

It seems probable that the range of this bir 
limited, in a great measure, by the Mississippi on 
east. Like the larks, they frequent the prairies, 
very seldom, if ever, alight on trees. They sing 8we< 
and often continue their notes while on the wing. 

The lark finch is six inches and a half long ; its 
a little notched at tip, is of a pale horn colour, wi 
slight elevation on the roof of the upper mandible, 
feet are pale flax colour, tinged with orange ; the ir 
are dark brown. On the top of the head are two diL 
Unes, blackish on the front, and passing into ferrugii 
on the crown and hind head, separated from each ol 
by a whitish cinereous line ; from the eye to the supe 
mandible is a black line, which, as well as the ey< 
enclosed by a dilated white line, contracted behind 
eye ; from the angle of the mouth proceeds a U 
line, which is much dilated into a ferruginous spol 
the auricles ; below this is a broad white line, margi 
beneath by a narrow black one, originating at 
inferior base of the lower mandible ; the chin and tb 
are pure white. The neck above, the back, and m 
are dull cinereous brown, each feather of the intei 
pular region having a blackish brown disk ; the i 
beneath and breast, are dull whitish cinereous ; a si 
blackish brown spot is on the middle of the breast; 
belly and vent are white. The wings are dusky bro 
the lesser wing-coverts are margined with dull anerei 
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) exterior primary is equal to the third ; both are 
ry little shorter than the second, which is longest ; 
) outer webs of the second, third, and fourth primaries, 
ng whitish near their bases, form a distinct spot on 
> wing. The tail is rounded, the feathers being 
ckish brown ; the two intermediate ones are imma-> 
ate, somewhat paler than the others. The adjoining 
is have a small white spot at tip, which, on the 
sral feathers, increases in size, until, on the exterior 
i, it occupies half the total length of the feather ; 
ilst its exterior web is white to the base. 
Fhe female is very similar to the male, but the 
ours are duller, and the stripes on the head are not 
decided; the auriculars, moreover, are yellowish- 
)wn. 

Ibis species has the bill and feet precisely similar 
those of Wilson's black-throated bunting, and those 
\erFrinffilice, and supposed EmberizcB^ of which I have 
Dstituted the sub-genus Spiza, in my Observations 
WilsoiCs Ornithology. It cannot be mistaken for 
Y other species, being very peculiar in its markings 
d manners. 



29. FRINQILLA FSALTRIA, SAT. — ARKANSAW SISKIN. 
BONAFAETX, PLATE VI. FIG. UI. 

* A VERY pretty little bird," writes Say, in his 
icious zoological notes to the journal of Long's 
}edition, '' was frequently seen hopping about in uie 
r trees or bushes, siugiug sweetly, somewhat in the 
nner of the American goldfinch, or hempbird, FrtU' 
fa tristis. The tints, and the distribution of the 
ours of its plumage, resemble, in a considerable 
free, those of the autumnal and less brilliant vesture 
that well known species. It may, however, be 
tinguished, in addition to other difi'erences, by the 
ck tip of its tail feathers, and the white wing spot." 
The Arkansaw siskin inhabits the country near the 
e of the Rocky Mountains, south of the river Platte, 
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and probably is also to be found in Mexico. The only 
specimen brought by the party was shot on the 16th of 
July, near Boiling Spring Creek. 

The Arkansaw siskin is four inches and a Quarter 
long; the bill is yellowish, tipped with blaokish; the 
feet are flesh colour ; the irides burnt umber. The top 
of the head is blue black ; the cheeks are dusky olivi^ 
ceous ; the neck above, and half its side, the back, and 
rump, are oliyaceous, more or less intermixed with 
dusky and yellowish, particularly on the rump; the 
superior tail-coverts are black, varied with olivaceom; 
all the under parts, from the very base of the bill to 
the under tail-coverts, inclusively, are of a pure bright 
yellow. The wings are brownish black, the smauer 
wing-coverts being very slightly tinged with blue, and 
edged with olivaceous; the greater wingwsoverts are 
tipped with white, which forms a narrow band across 
the wing; the primaries, excepting the exterior one, 
are slightly edged with white ; the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, are white towards the base, so as to 
eixhibit a white spot beyond the wing-coverts ; the first 
four primaries are nearly equal in len^h, the fifth is a 
quarter of an inch shorter ; the secondaries are broadly 
margined with white exteriorly, towards their tips. 
The tail is slightly emarginated, the feathers being 
blackish, slightly edged with dull whitish ; the three 
exterior ones are widely pure white on the middle of 
their inner webs. 

The specimen we have just described is a intK 
evidently in perfect plumage ; the female, and state of 
imperfect plumage, are unknown; but, without riddng 
any great deviation from the truth, we may state, from 
analogy, that the young resemble the female, whkk 
must be destitute of the black cap, and have the oolonn 
less vivid and less pure. 

The Arkansaw siskin certainly resembles the Am^ 
rican goldfinch in its winter dress; but a still mare 
striking similarity exists in some other birds, siidi ai 
the European siskin, (Fringilla spinus,) and the Oli- 
varez, (^Fringilla ma^a/Zanzca, VieiU.) of South America ; 

6 
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; SO similar to the European, that it might, with 
greater degree of propriety, be considered as a 
than those regarded as such by authors. They 
rever, be easily distinguished by the following 
tive characters: All the under parts of the 
w siskin are bright yellow, whilst the corre- 
r parts of the European siskin are tinged with 
, the throat being black, and the belly, vent, 
ks, whitish, spotted longitudinally with black ; 
pns and spots of the wing and tail-feathers are 

our bird, and yellow in the European siskin ; 
e spots on the tail of the Arkansaw siskin are 

to the three outer feathers, whilst, in the 
)ird, all the feathers, excepting the two middle 
( marked with yellow ; the bill of our species 
little shorter, less compressed, and less acumi- 
inally, we may notice another trifling difference, 
onsists in the proportional length of the pri- 
.he four first being nearly equal in the American 
d the three first only in the European, the 
cing almost a quarter of an inch shorter. The 
}roximate species, Fringilla magellanica, Vieill. 
ed by Gmelin and Latham as a variety of the 
n siskin, is readily distinguishable by haying 

entirely black. 

fh the Mexican siskin (FrinffHla mexicana, 
nay proye to be the female of our bird, or the 
an imperfect state of plumage, (and, from the 

we should possibly naye referred it to that 
id the classification of it fallen to our lot,) yet, 
ig positive can be drawn from so unessential 
ition as that of the Mexican siskin, we have no 
n in following the same course with Say, who 
s it as entirely new, and have retained his 
same of Fringilla psaltria. It is very possible 
; only the Fringilla mexicana, but also the 
Mexican siskin, (Fringilla catotol, Gmel.) may be 
; bird as our Fringilla psaltria ; but now can 
rmine, from the vague descriptions that have 
ren of those species ? They are equally appli* 
v. I 5 
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cable to the American goldfinch in its dull state of 
plamage; and Wilson expresses a doubt whether or 
not the black Mexican siskin is the same as his new 
species, FringiUa pinus. 

All these pretty little birds belong to the subgeniu 
Carduelis, havion^ a more slender, acute, and elongated 
bill, than other FringilltB, 



30. FRIXGILLA TRISTIS, UN. — FEMALE AME&ICA2C GOLDrUTCB. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE VI. FIG. lY. 

The very great dissimilarity between the sexes in 
their spring dress, will justify the reappearance of • 
bird already given by Wilson, more especially as it faaSi 
in this state, boeu mistaken for a distinct species, aod 
most unaccountably arranged in the systems as a TtaktJ 
of the European siskin. 

The history of this bird, which so completely re- 
sembles the goldfinch of Europe in song and huHts, 
being nearly completed by the golden pen of WHbod, 
we shall not attempt to add any observations of oar 
own, but shall refer the reader to his volume (VoL IL 
p. 262^ for its biography. As we cannot but observe 
that his description is short and somewhat imperfect, 
probably owing to the opinion he at first entertained, 
but afterwards judiciously relinquished, that a minute 
description of common birds is superfluous, we shall 
proceed to describe the species in all its dififerent states. 

The male American goldfinch in summer dressy de* 
scribed by Wilson, is four and a half inches long, and 
eight in extent. The bill resembles that of the Europem 
goldfinch, and, as well as the feet, is of a reddish 
cinnamon colour ; the irides are dark brown ; the 
front and vertex are glossy black ; the remaining part 
of the head, and all the body, rich lemon yellow; the 
superior and inferior tail-coverts are white, as weU as 
the thighs; the wings acd tail are black, the small 
coverts of the wings being yellow externally, and white 
on the iuucr ^de and at \\^*, XV« ^«»X«t ^^verts are 
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tipped with white, an arrangement which exhibits two 
inute hands across the wings ; the first and third pri^ 
maries are equal, hardly shorter than the second, which 
is the longest, the fourth being nearly as long as the 
third; the secondaries are margined with white. The 
tail is emarginated, the feathers being black, slightly 
edged with white, and having a large pure white spot 
on the inner web at tip. 

The female, as is usual in this family of birds, is 
rather smaller than the male, and is widely diflferent 
from that sex in the colours of its plumage. The bill 
and feet are brownish ; the lower mandible is whitish 
at base; the head has no appearance of black, and, 
with the neck, the back, and rump, is brownish olive, 
the latter part being of a lighter shade than the pre-^ 
ceding portions; the upper tail-coverts are greenish 
white ; the frontlet, cheeks, sides of the neck, throat, 
and upper part of the breast, are pale greenish yellow ; 
the lower portion of the breast, beUy, vent, flanks, 
under wing and under tail-coverts, are whitish. The 
wing8 and tail, which always afford the most constant 
tpecdfilc characters, are like those of the male, except 
that the black colour is less intense, and the white is 
less pure, being slightly tinged with rufous. 

In this state of plumage, the bird closely resembles 
the JFrinffilla citrinella of the south of Europe, which, 
however, can always be distinguished from it oy several 
characters, but more particularly by its greenisn yellow 
romp, and by being destitute of the whitish spot at the 
tip of the inner web of the tail feathers. The young 
are so like the females as to be distinguished with 
difficulty ; their colours, however, are stiU less lively ;. 
they assume the adult livery in the spring, but do not 
exhibit all the brilliancy of the perfect bird until the 
third moult. 

The American goldfinch moults twice a-year, in the 
seasons of spring and autumn. At the spring moult 
the males obtain their vivid colouring, which is lost at 
the autumnal change, and replaced by a more humble 
dress, siniilar to ihsA. of the female, from which sex 
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they cannot then be readily distinguished. The black 
of the wings is, however, somewhat more intense ; the 
white of the wings and of the tail is dull and dirty, and 
a yellowish tint prevails around the eyes, as well as ob 
the neck. 

As the season advances, the plumage of the adult 
male gradually changes, but not simultaneously in the 
different individuals, so that in the spring and antmim 
we rarely find two that are alike ; some being more or 
less yellow, having a rudiment of black on the head, 
&c. according as the moulting process is more or less 
advanced. 

A remarkable variety is exhibited in a chancing 
male, which I shot near Philadelphia, in the monui Si 
April, and which is therefore considerably advanced 
towards perfect plumage. All the primaries are pnre 
white on the outer web towards the base, thus con- 
stituting, in the most obvious manner, that white spot 
beyond the wing-coverts, assigned by Say as a good 
discriminating mark between this species and the pre- 
ceding. • The fact we have related diminishes the value 
of this character, which is nevertheless a very good one ; 
but as many other distinctions are observable, we need 
not rely exclusively upon it. The deviation we have 
here mentioned is the more remarkable, as the greater 
number of species allied to this bird have that spot» 
either white or yellow. 

Since writing the above, I obtained, from one of the 
large flocks in which these birds congregate in the 
autumn, several specimens of both sexes, more or leas 
distinguished by the marking above stated as pecnliar 
to the variety. 



31. FBJNOILLA AM(ENJ, BOMAFARTS. 
LAZULI FIKCH. 
fiOMAFARTE, FLATE VI. FIO. Y. 

The genns JEmberiza, though very natural, and 
distinguished by well marked characters, has, notwiUi- 
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Aodinff these advantages, been often misunderstood > 
id authors, without consulting the boundaries assigned 

it by themselves, have recorded a copious list of 
ecies^ whilst in nature its limits are much restricted. 
^e are not, therefore, surprised, that so acute a zoolo^ 
st as Say should have arranged his bird in that genus, 
irticularly as it is more closely allied to JEmberiza 
Lan many of those, not only of Wilson, but even of 
inn6 and Latham. 

This bird, which we have no hesitation in pro- 
(mmdng one of the most beautiful of its tribe, would 
B placed by Yieillot in his genus Passerina; but, 
XM>rding to my classification, it belongs to the genus 
VingiUity and to that American sub-genus lately esta- 
ished in my " Observations on the Nomenclature of 
Vihon^s Ornithology,^ under the name of Spiza, Als 
roecies, it is more intimately allied to FringiUa ciris 
id Frin§filla cyanea^ which I stated in that paper to 
jSer 80 much from their congeners, particularly m the 
reater curvature of the upper mandible, as to deserve, 
sriiaps, a separation into a small sub-genus by them^ 
dves: this would unite FringiUa to Tanagra, as 
'ptza, on the other hand, shews its transition to 
^mberiza. 

The lazuli finch is five inches and three quarters 
mg ; the bill is formed like that of the Indigo bird, 
FringiUa cyanea, Wilson,) but is emarginated near 
le tip, being horn colour, as well as the feet ; the irides 
re dark brown ; the whole head and neck are brilliant 
nrdigrise blue ; the back is brownish black, intermixed 
ith blue, and a little ferruginous brown ; the rump is 
are verdigrise blue ; the superior portion of the breast 
I pale ferruginous ; the lower part of the breast, the 
elly, and inferior tail-coverts, are white ; the smaller 
ang-coverts are blue; the middling-coverts are blackish 
t base, and broadly tipped with white, forming a wide 
and across the wing; the greater wing-coverts are 

* Its relation to PrtTigilla cyanea, considered aa an JSmberiza, 
robably induced Say. to place it under that genus. 
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blackish, obscurely margiDed with blue, and slightly 
tipped with white on the exterior web, oonstitutiDg a 
second band across the wings parallel to the first, but 
much narrower; the primaries and secondaries are 
blackish, obscurely margined with blue on the outer 
web ; the under wing-coverts are whitish, a little 
intermixed \inth blue. The tail is slightly emarginated, 
the feathers being blackish, edged with blue on the 
outer web, and with white on the inner web at tip. 

The above description of this handsome bird is taken 
from a male in summer plumage, the only specimen 
brought by Long's exploring party: hence we are 
unable to give any positive information relative to the 
female and young, though, from analogy, we must bddeve 
them in great part destitute of the blue colour, and 
otherwise less brilliantly adorned. 

This species appears to be rather rare ; it is found 
along the Arkansaw river, near the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, during the summer months ; they frequent 
the bushy valleys, keeping much in the grass, and 
seldom alight on shrubs or trees. In this respect, also, 
they resemble the Indigo bird, and probably their habits 
are. the same, although the note is entirely dissimilar. 



82. FRINGILLA VESPERTINA, COOFEB. 

EVENING GROSBEAK. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XY. FIG. I. 

Few birds could form a more interestinsp acquisition 
to the Fauna of any country than this really find gros- 
beak. Beautiful in plumage, peculiar in its habits, 
important to systematical writers, it combines advan- 
tages of every kind. It was named and first described 
by Mr Cooper, and little has since been discovered of 
its history to be added to the information he has col- 
lected and given us in the journal above quoted. The 
species appears to have an extensive range in the 
northern and north-western parts of this continent, 
being met with from the extremity of the Michigan 
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Territory to the Rocky Mountains, within the same 
parallels. It is common about the head of Lake Supe- 
rior, at Fond du Lac, and near the Athabasca Lake. 
A few were observed by Mr Schoolcraft, during the 
first week of April, 1823, about Sault Sainte Marie, 
Aficbigan Territory, where they remained but a short 
time, and have not appeared since; and by Major 
Dekfield, in the month of August of the same year, 
near the Savannah river, north-west from Lake Supe- 
rior. They appear to retire during the day to the deep 
swamps of that lonely region, which are covered iidth 
a thicK growth of various trees of the coniferous order, 
md only leave them in small parties at the approach of 
night. Their note is strange and peculiar; and it is 
omy at twilight that they are heard crying in a sin- 
grular strain. This mournful sound, uttered at such an 
anusual hour, strikes the traveller's ear, but the bird 
itself is seldom seen ; though, probably from its unac- 
qa^ntance with man, it is so remarkably tame and 
rearless as almost to suffer iteelf to be caught with the 
hand. 

The specimen of the evening grosbeak presented to 
the Lyceum of New York, by Mr Schoolcraft, from 
which Mr Cooper established the species, was thought, 
until lately, the only one in possession of civilized man ; 
but we have since examined two others shot early in the 
spring on the Athabasca Lake, near the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and preserved among the endless treasures of 
Bir Leadbeater of London. The subjoined description 
is carefully drawn up from a perfect specimen now 
before us, which Mr Leadbeater, with the most obliging 
Bbendity, has confided to our charge. 

Although we consider the grosbeaks ( Coccothraustes) 
as only a subgenus of our great genus Fringilla, they 
may with equal propriety constitute one by themselves ; 
gs the insensible degrees by which intermediate species 
pass from one form iAto another, (which determined us 
tn considering them as a subgenus, and not a genus,) 
are equally observable between other groups, though 
admitted as genera. Coccothraustes is as much entitled 
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to be distinguished generically from Fringilla,BS Turdus 
from Sylvia ; and at all events, its claim is full as good^ 
and perhaps better, than its near relation PyrrhuUu 
In the present work, however, we have preferred re- 
taining' things as we found them, until we can apply 
ourselves to the work of a general reform, as announced 
in the first article of this volume. Though we regard 
the grosbeaks as a subgenus, others, going to the op{M>- 
site extreme, have erected them into a separate femily, 
composed of several genera. The evening grosbeak is, 
however, so precisely similar in form to the hawfindi- 
type of the group, as to defy the attempts of the most 
determined innovators to separate them. Its bill is as 
broad, as high, quite as strong and turgid, with both 
mandibles equal, the upper depressed and rounded 
above, and the commissure straignt. It conforms even, 
in a slight degree, in the rhomboidal shape of the ends 
of the secondaries, — a character so conspicuous in its 
analogue ; to which, in the distribution and transitkms 
of its tints, though very different, it also bears a resem- 
blance. It is, however, of the four North American 
species of its group, the only one so strictly allied, for 
even the cardinal grosbeak, the most neariy related of 
these species, on account of its short rounded wings and 
other minor traits, might be separated, though fortu- 
nately it has not been as yet, to our knowledge ; the 
others have already. 

The evening grosbeak is eight and a half inches 
long ; its bill is of a greenish yellow, brighter on the 
margins, seven-eights of an inch long, five-eighths broad, 
the same in height ; the capistrum and lora are black ; 
the front is widely bright yellow, prolonged in a broad 
stripe over the eye to the ears ; the hind crown is blade, 
intermixed with yellow, visible only on separating the 
feathers, but leading to the suspicion that at some 
period the yellow extends perhaps all over the crown ; 
the sides and inferior parts of the head, the whole neck, 
above and beneath, together with the interscapulars 
and breast, are of a dark oUve brown, becoming lighter 
by degrees; the scapulars are yellow, slightly tinged 
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greenish ; the back, rump, with the whole lateral 
iferior surface, including the under wing and 
tail-coverts, yellow, purer on the rump, and some- 
tinged with olive-brown on the belly. Although 
colours are all very pure, they are not definitely 
ted, but pass very insensibly into each other; 
he black of the crown passes into the dark brown 
i neck, which, becoming lighter by degrees, is 
id with the yellow of the back. The same thing 
place beneath, where the olive-brown of the breast 

by the nicest gradations into the yellow of the 
ior parts ; the whole base of the plumage is pale 
^umbeous, white before the tips of the feathers ; 
morals are black, skirted with yellow ; the wings 
ir and a half inches long ; the smaller, middling, 
:terior larger wing-coverts are deep black, as well 
spurious wing ; those nearest the body are white, 
at the origin only ; the quills are deep black, the 
outer beiug subequal and longest, attenuated on 
outer web at the point, and inconspicuously 
. with whitish ; the secondaries are marked with 
on their inner web, that colour extending more 
.ore as they approach the body, the four or five 
it being entirely pure white, like their immediate 
Sy and sli«rhtly and inconspicuously edged with 
r externally; the tail is two and a hidf inches 
slightly forked, and, as well as its long superior 
IS, very deep black; the outer feather on each 
as, on the inner vane, towards the tip, a large, 
ish, white spot, which seems disposed to become 
rated, as it is much more marked on one, than on 
f the other side which corresponds to it, and does 
cist in all specimens ; a similar spot is perceptible 
i second tail-feather, where it is, however, nearly 
rated ; the feet are flesh colour, the nails blackish, 
rsus measuring three quarters of an inch. 

difference of any consequence is observable 
en the sexes ; though it might be said that the 
) is a little less in size, and rather duller in 
ge. 
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89. FRINOJLLA LUDOVJCJANAi BONAPARTE. 

FEMALE ROSE-BBEASTED GBOSBEAK. 

BONARFRTE, PLATE XY. FIG. II. 

Though several figures have been published of t! 
very showy male rose-breasted grosbeak, the hnml 
plumage oi the female and young has never been di 
cribed. It would, however, have better served t 
purposes of science, if the preference had been given 
the latter, though less calculated to attract the ej 
inasmuch as striking colours are far less liable to I 
misunderstood or confounded in the description < 
species, than dull and blended tints. It will be sei 
by the synonymy, that nominal species have in ft 
been introduced into the systems. But if it be Ifl 
extraordinary that the female and young should btf 
been formed into species, it is certainly unacconntai 
that the male itself should have been twice described 1 
the same works, once as a finch, and once as a grosbeil 
This oversight originated with Pennant, and ktl 
compilers have faithfully copied it, though so easy! 
rectify. 

The female rose-breasted grosbeak is eight indU 
long, and twelve and a half inches in extent. The M 
has not the form either of the typical grosbeaks, i 
of the bullfinches, but' is intermediate between tbel 
though more compressed than either ; it is three quaile 
of an inch long, and much higher than broad ; insM 
of being pure white, as that of the male, it is dui 
horn colour above, and whitish beneath and on ll 
margins ; the irides are hazel brown ; the crown ii 
a blackish-brown, each feather being skirted with lii 
olive-brown, and faintly spotted with white on I 
centre ; from the nostrils a broad band passes over t 
eye, margining the crown to the neck ; a bro\^ni strd 
passes tlu'ough the eye, and the inferior orbit is whil 
more of the brown arises from the angle of the mou 
sprei ]g on the anriculars ; on the upper part of t 
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ck above, tbe feathers are whitish, edged with pale 
sen, and with a broad, obloDg, medial, blackish brown 
)t at tip; on the remaining part of the neck and 
;erscapuiar8 this blackish spot is wider, so that the 
ithers are properly of that colour, broadly edged with 
le flaxen; the back and rump, and the upper tail- 
rerts, are of a lighter brown, with but a few merely 
Licated and lighter spots ; the whole inferior surface 
tbe bird is white, but not very pure ; the sides of 
B throat are dotted with dark brown, the dots occa- 
ii^ the tips of the feathers ; the breast and flanks 
f somewhat tinged with flaxen, (more dingy on the 
ber,) and each feather being blackish suong the 
idle at tip, those parts appear streaked with that 
our; the middle of the throat, the belly, and under 
l-coTerts, are unspotted ; the base of the plumage is 
ay where plumbeous ; the wings are rounded, less 
a four inches long, entirely dusky brovini, somewhat 
ker on the spurious wing, all the feathers, both quills 
I coverts, being lighter on their edges ; the exterior 
bt of the middle and larger wing-coverts are whitish 
tip, constituting two white bands across the wings ; 
! primaries are whitish at the origin beneath the spuri- 
I wing ; the secondaries are inconspicuously whitish 
»m^y at tip, that nearest the body having a very 
i^icuous whitish spot ; the lower wing-coverts are 
K bright bufl^; and as they are red in the male, afibrd 
«zcellent essential character for the species ; the tail 
^hree inches long, nearly even, and of a paler dusky 
ywE; the two outer feathers are sligntly edged 
imally with whitish, but without the least trace of 
) kurge spot so conspicuous in the male, and which is 
ra^s more or less apparent in the young of that sex ; 
i feet are dusky, the tarsus measuring seven-eighths 
in inch. 

rhe young male is at first very similar to the female, 
I is, even in extreme youth, paler and somewhat 
re spotted, but a little of the beautiful rose colour, 
which the mother is quite destitute, soon begins to 
£e its appearance^ principally in small dots on the 
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throat : this colour spreads gradually, and the wings and 
tail, and soon after the head, blacken, of course presenting 
as they advance in age a great variety of combinations. 

For the description of the beautiful adult male, w« 
shall refer to Wilson, whose description is good, but 
not haying stated any particulars about the habits of 
the species, we shall subjoin the little that is known of 
them. Though long since recorded to be an inhabitant 
of Louisiana, whence it was first received in Europe, 
recent observations, and the opinion of Wilson, bad 
rendered this doubtful, and it was believed to be 
altogether an arctic bird, averse to the warm climate of 
the Southern States, and hardly ever appearing even 
in the more temperate. Its recent discovery in Mexico 
is, therefore, a very interesting and no less remarkable 
fact, and we may safely conclude that this bird migratei 
extensively according to season, spending the summer 
in the north, or in the mountains, and breeding there, 
and in winter retiring southward, or descending into 
the plains ; being, however, by no means numerous in 
any Known district, or at any season, though perhaps 
more frequent on the borders of Lake Ontario. Its 
favourite abode is large forests, where it affects the 
densest and most gloomy retreats. The nest is placed 
among the thick foliage of trees, and is constructed of 
twigs outside, and lined with fine grasses within ; the 
feniale lays four or ^ye white eggs, spotted with brown. 
This may also be called an *' evening grosbeak," for it 
also sings during the solemn stillness of night, uttering 
a dear, mellow, and harmonious note. 

We have placed this species in our subgenni 
Coccothraustes, It is probably because he laboured 
under the mistake that all the grosbeaks removed from 
JLoxia had been placed in Pyrrhula by Temminck, tha:! 
Mr Sabine has made it a bullfinch ; and in truth the 
bill very much resembles those of that genus, so that 
the species is intermediate between the two. Mi 
Swainson places it, together with the blue grosbeak 
FringUla (^Coccothraustes) carulea, in a new genu 
whicm he calls Guiraca^hui without as yet characterizin| 
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U These species haye, it is true, a bill somewhat 
Sfferent from that of the typical Coccothraustes, 
mag muoh less thick and turgid, and higher than 
>roAa ; the upper mandible being larger than the lower, 
ind eoYering its margins entirely, compressed on the 
odes, making the ridge very distinct, Tnot rounded 
aboTe,) and cnrred from the base, but at tip especially : 
the margins of both are angular. 
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FEMALE INDIGO FINCH. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XV. FIG. IV. 

Thb remarkable disparity existing between the 
phmiage of the different sexes of the common indisfo 
Vird renders it almost indispensably requisite that the 
female, unaccountably neglected by Wilson, as he 
^erally granted this distinction in similar, and often 
m less important, cases, should be described in this 
irork. Euirdly any North American bird more abso- 
lutely stands in need of being thus illustrated than the 
l^ntifnl finch which is now the subject of our con- 
sideration. It could scarcely be expected that the 
stadent should easily recognize the brilliant indigo bird 
of unison's second volume in the description which is 
BOW given of it. But, however simple in its appearance, 
the plumage of the female is far more interesting and 
important than that of the male, as it belongs equally 
\» the young, and to the adult male after the autumnal 
Qoalty and previous to the change which ensues in the 
^ringy — a large proportion of the life of the bird. 

The importance of a knowledge of these changes 
ifill also be duly estimated on recurring to the copious 
tynonymy, by which it will be seen that several nominal 
ipecies have been made by naturalists who chanced to 
lescribe this bird during its transitions from one state 
another. Errors of this kind too frequently disfigure 
he fair pages of zoology, owing to the ridiculous 
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ambition of those pseudo naturalists, who, without 

taking the trouble to make investigations, for whiel 

indeed they are perhaps incompetent, glory in proclaiming 

a new species established on a single indiyidnal, anc 

merely on account of a spot, or some such trifling 

particular ! The leading systematists who have enlai^ged 

the boundaries of our science have too readily admiMed 

such species, partly compelled to it perhaps by the 

deficiency of settled principles. But the more extensive 

and accurate knowledge which ornithologists have 

acquired within a few years relative to the changes 

that birds undergo, will render them more cautions, in 

proportion as the scientific world will be less disposed 

to excuse them for errors arising from this soarce. 

Linne may be profitably resorted to as a modd of 

accuracy in this respect, his profound sagacity leftdinr 

him in many instances to reject species which had 

received the sanction even of the experienced Brisspn. 

Unfortunately Gmelin, who pursued a practice directly 

the opposite, and compiled with a careless and indis- 

criminating hand, has been the oracle of zoologists for 

twenty years. The thirteenth edition of the Sy^tema 

NaturcB undoubtedly retarded the advancement of 

knowledspe instead of promoting it, and if Latham had 

erected his ornithological edifice on the chaste and 

durable Linnean basis, the superstructure would have 

been far more elegant. But ne first misled Omelin, 

and afterwards suffered himself to be misled by him, 

and was, therefore, necessarily betrayed into numerous 

errors, although he at the same time perceived and 

corrected many others of his predecessor. We shaH 

not enumerate the nominal species authorized by their 

works in relation to the present bird, since they may 

be ascertained by consultinsf our list of synonyms. On 

comparing this list with that furnished by Wilson, it 

^dll be seen that the latter is very incomplete. Indeed, 

as regards synonymy, Wilson's work is not a little 

deficient ; notwithstanding which, however, it will be 

perpetuated as a monument of original and faithful 
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arvations of nature, when piles of pedantic compila* 
» shall be forgotten. 

Ve refer our readers entirely to Wilson for the 
ory of this very social little bird, only reserving to 
lelves the task of assigning its true place in the 
;em. As we have already mentioned m our '* Ob- 
lations," he was the first who placed it in the genus 
ngUla, (to which it properly belongs,) after it had 
a transferred from Tanagra to Emberiza by former 
ters, some of whom had even described it under both 
one and the same work. But although Wilson 
orred this bird to its proper genus, yet he unaccount- 
r permitted its closely allied species, the Fringilhi 
s, to retain its station in Emberiza, being under the 
»iieoas impression that a large bill was characteristic 
liat genus. This mistake, however, is excusable, 
»a we consider that almost all the North American 
Is which he found placed in it, through the negligence 
morance of his predecessors, are in fact distinguished 
large bills. 

rhe transfer of this species to the genus Fringilla, 
ders a change necessary in the name of Loxia cyanea 
Linn^, an African bird, now a Fringilla of the 
igenos Coccothraustes, The American bird belongs 
SpizOy and, together with the Fringilla ciris and 

beautiful Fringilla amoena, it may form a peculiar 
op, allied to Fringilla, Emberiza^ and Tanagra, but 
ufestly nearest the former. 

rhe adult male, in fuU plumage, having been described 
Wilson, may be omitted here. The female measures 
r indies and three quarters in length, and nearly 
en in extent. The bill is small, compressed, and 
; than half an inch long, is blackish above and pale 
n colour beneath ; the irides are dark brown ; above 

is uniformly of a somewhat glossv drab ; between 

bill and eyes, and on the cheeks, throat, and all the 
$rior parts, of a reddish clay colour, much paler on 

belly, dingy on the breast, and strongly inclining to 
b on the &nks, blending into the colour of the back, 
shafts of the feathers being darker, giving somewhat 
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of a streaked appearance ; the whole base of the plm 
is lead colour ; the wings and tail are of a darker 
less glossy brown, each feather being edged with lig 
more extended on the secondaries, and especiaUj 
wing-coverts ; the wings are two inches and a half ] 
not reaching, when folded, beyond the tail-coverts : 
first primary is subequal to the fourth, the second 
third being longest ; the three outer, besides the : 
are greatly attenuated on the outer web, half an 
from the point, where it is extremely narrow; the 
is two inches in length, and but slightly emargini 
the feet are dusky, the tarsus measuring three-qua 
of an inch. 

The male, after his autumnal moult, exhibits pi 
muoh the same dress, except being more or less ti 
with bluish. We shall here observe, that we dc 
believe that the individual kept by Wilsoa in a. 
through the winter, in which the gay plumage did 
return for more than two months, formed an exoei 
to the general law, as he supposed. We have no i 
that this circumstance is characteristic of the sped 
its wild state. 

The voung strongly resemble the female ; the 
colour IS, however, much less pure and glossy, I 
somewhat intermixed with dusky olive, owing t< 
centre of the feathers being of the latter hue. C< 
quently, during the progress from youth to adolese< 
and even during the two periodical changes, the plu 
of this bird is more or less intermixed with drab, i 
and white, according to the stage of the mon 
process, some being beautifiiUy and regularly 8p< 
with large masses of those colours svmmetrically disp 
In one of these males, but little aavanced in its cbiu 
we readily recognize the Emberiza ccerulea of anti 
Azuroux of Buffon, &c.; and in another, which 
made farther progress towards the perfect state, 
shoulders only retaining the ferruginous tinge, wi 
trace the Emberiza cf/anelia of Sparmann. 
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GENUS XV.^PYBSHULA. 

85. PYBRHVLA FRONTALIS, BONAPARTE. 

CKIMSON-NECKED BULLFINCH. 

BONAPABTZ, PLATE VI. FIG. I. MALE. — FIG. II. FEMALE. 

Much coDfusion exists in the works of naturalists 
respectiDg those finches and bullfinches that are tingled 
witk red ; and, in fact, their great resemblance to each 
otiier, and their intricate synonymy, render them yerj 
difficult to elucidate. The only species in Wilson's 
work with which the present may be confounded is the 
FringiUa purpurea, a bird closely related to ours, and 
Cor the first time well described and permanently 
established by that author.* But several other allied 
species may be mistaken for the crimson-necked bull- 
nach ; two of these, belonging to the genus Pyrrhula, 
present so much analogy M'ith the present species, 
judging from their descriptions, that we doubted the 
eorrectness of giving the latter a separate place, con- 

* He was rather precipitate in asserting the FringiUa rosea and 
Loxia erythrina to be identical with his bird, as tlicnr arc actually 
two Tery distinct species, belonging to the genus Pyrrhula, and 
proper to the old continent, whilst the Purpurea is a true FringiUa, 
And peculiar to America. To those who have not critically 
ioTestigated the subject, it may appear somewhat iuconbistent tu 
tt^te, that the Erythrina is not an inhabitant of this continent, 
when it IB a well known fact, that many authors speak of it as an 
American bird. This apparent contradiction may be readily 
fODOYed by considering what bird those authors alluded to when 
they atated the Erythrina to be a native of North Ameiica. When 
Latham expressed a doubt in his Synopsis, whether the birds in 
fhe neighbourhood of New York, so much resembling the 
Erythrina, were not Kpecifically the same, he alluded to the 
FringUla purpurea: Gmelin, as usual, in his miserable compila- 
tion, inserted this doubt of I^atham as a certainty. As to the 
crimson-headed finch of Pennant, it is evidently the Purpurea, 
thus excusing, in part, the strange assertion of Wilson. Latham 
also committed an error in his index, by placing the Loxia 
erythrina of Pallas and Gmelin, his own cnmson-headed finch, as 
a variety of FringiUa rosea, 

VOL. IV. K 
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Bidering it identical with Pyrrhula erythrina of Tern* 
minck, whose description agrees better with it than that 
of any other. Yet, in addition to some differences 
discoverable by comparing the crimson-neckeiL bullfinch 
with his description, we cannot admit, that an arctic 
bird of the old continent, known to visit even the more 
northern portion of the temperate climates only during 
very cold winters, and then not very regularly, should 
be found, in the month of July, on the sultrv plains of 
the Arkansaw, and of course breeding there. We 
therefore conclude that our bird is not the erythrina^ 
although we regret our inability to give differential' 
characters, having never seen that species, as our. 
endeavours to obtain a specimen have not been attended 
with success. The southern residence of our bird might 
lead us to suppose it the Loxia (^Pyrrhula) violacea^ 
which we have not seen, neither do we think the 
species well established. But if we are to rely on the. 
snort description given of it, and on Catesby's figure, 
we cannot perceive much resemblance between them; 
their identity, however, would not much surprise us, 
when we consider that Catesby*s figure of the Pyrrhula 
violacea is as much like our bird as his figure of the 
purple finch is like what it is intended to represent 
Having the authority of Say, we consider it as new» 
notwitnstanding these doubts. 

The crimson-necked bullfinch was procured by Long's, 
partv, near the Rocky Mountains, and Say described it 
m the journal of that expedition, under the name of 
Fringilia frontalis, adopting that genus in the compre- 
hensive limits assignee! by Illiger and Cuvier. llie 
specific name given by Say is preoccupied in that genuB 
by an African species ; but, as we consider our bird a 
Pyrrhula, we think proper to retain his name. 

The crimson-necked bullfinch is five inches and a 
half long. The bill and feet are horn colour ; the lower 
mandible is paler; the irides are dark brown; the 
head, neck beneath, and superior portion of the breasti 
are brilliant crimson, most intense near the bill and 
over the eye ; the space between the bill and the eye 
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k cinereoiu gray* ^ ^^U m the cheeks, and the small 
feathers immemately around the bill; the crimson 
feathers are brown at base, beings red only at tip ; the 
occiput, and the neck above and on each side, are 
brown, with a reddish cast, the feathers being margined 
with pale ; the back is dusky brownish ; the rump and 
superior tail-coverts are cnmson, but less vivid than 
that of the head ; the inferior portion of the breast, the 
belly, and vent, are whitish, each feather having a broad 
fescoua line ; the general plumage is lead colour at base. 
The wings are Uackish brown, the primaries beings 
broadlv margined within, towards the base, with 
whitish, and exteriorly edged with grayish ; the coverts 
and secondaries are edged with dull grayish ; the tail 
is blackish brown, hardly emarginated ; the lateral 
feathers are edged, on the inner side, with whitish. 

Such is the description of our male specimen ; but 
as it was procured when summer was far advanced, a 
season in which the plumage begins to fade, it is proper 
to observe, that the colouring of this bird is probably 
much more brilliant in its full spring dress, the crimson 
extending much farther down on the back, &c. As the 
season advances, the tips of the feathers, which are the 
only parts of a crimson colour, being gradually worn 
off, the bird as gradually loses its briUiancy; and, in 
the autumnal and winter plumage, exhibits the humble 
appearance of the female. 

The female is altogether destitute of the brilliant 
oolonr, being dusky brown above, the feathers margined 
oo each sicle with dull whitish; the whole inferior 
suHace is whitish, each feather having a brown longi- 
tudinal line in the middle, obsolete on the vent, which 
ii almost pure white. 

A change similar to that above mentioned, takes 
place in tne purple finch, whose habits also much 
resemble those of the crimson-necked bullfinch; but 
the form of its bill is certainly that of a finch, and will 
always distinguish it from the species we are describing, 
the bill of which is unequivocally of the bullfinch form. 
The different tints of red adorning these birds, will 
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also at once strike the eye of the least export iff 
discrimiDating species ; in the present bird, the tint is 
Tiyid crimson, whilst in the purjde finch, it is rosaceous^ 
In addition to these characters, the latter is a somewhat 
larger bird, with a pure white belly and inferior tail- 
coYcrts, and a deeply emarginated tail; whilst the 
former has a nearly even tail, and its belly and inferior 
tail-coverts are striped with dusky. 

Some persons, without doubt, may think it highly 
improper to separate generically two birds, so closely 
albed as the present species and the purple finch, which 
may be mistaken for the same species; but we may 
remark, that they stand at the extreme limit of their 
respective genera, and form the links of union between 
Pyrrhula and FringiUa, It is true, that the intimate 
alliance of these two groups would seem to justify 
lUiger, Meyer, and others, in uniting them under the 
same genus ; but, as FringiUa is so vast in the number 
of its species, and Pyrrhula has a few distinctive cha- 
racters, we choose to follow Temminck, Vieillot, and 
other naturalists, by arranging them generically separate. 
The closeness of affinity between these two birds, when 
thus properly disposed, affords no good reason for the 
unity of their genera ; for, if we proceed to the abolition 
of all artificial distinction between genera united by 
almost imperceptible gradations, Sylvia would be joined 
to TurduSy Myiothera to Troglodytes, Lanius to JIfw- 
cicapa, the whole of these would be confused together; 
and, in fact, orders and classes would be considered as 
genera; and even the vast groups, thus formed, would 
be still observed to unite inseparably at their extremes, 
and we should finally be compelled to consider all living 
bodies, both animal and vegetable, as belonging to one 
genus. This argument, however, may not convince 
every naturalist of the proprietv of our arrangement, 
and they must, therefore, place the two species, strictly 
according to nature, in one genus, and consider the 
])resent as a FringiUa ; but how unnatural will then be 
the situation of Fyrrhula vulgaris, and PyrrTmla envc- 
leator I 
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inflated form 6f the bill, the curvatare of both 
ies, very apparent in the superior one, as well as 
mression of both at tip, are obvious characters^ 
distinguish the species of Pyrrhuld from the 
l<By in which both mandibles are nearly straight^ 
sent a conic form on every side, 
les, and seeds which they extract from the 
), buds, and young shoots of different plants^ 
ite the food of the bulliinches^ They generally 
t forests and bushy places, building their nests 
II trees, or low branches of large ones: the 
lay four or five eggs. The greater number of 
cies moult twice a year ; the sexes differ consi* 
in appearance. They reside in cold and temper 
nates, with the exception of a few species, that 
Africa and South America. - 
erimson-necked bullfinch is found in the district 
itry extending along the base of the Rocky 
lins, near the Arkansaw river, and has not been- 
d elsewhere. In the month of July, when our 
ins were obtained, these birds occur in small 
id flocks, keeping mostly on the tops of the 
tvood trees, on whose buds they partially feed, 
dice considerably resembles that of their relative. 
ngilla purpurea. 

r-RRHULA ISyUCLEATOR. — FEMALE PINE BULLFINCH. 
PLATE XYI. PIG. lU. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MtTSEUlC. 

female pine bullfinch is eight and a half inches 
ind thirteen and a half in extent ; the bill 
3S more than half an inch, is blackish, with the 
landible paler at base ; the feathers of the whole 
leck, breast, and rump, orange, tipped with 
ih, the orange richer on the crown, where are a 
ckish dots, the plumage at base plumbeous ; the 
1 cinereous, somewhat mixed with orange ; the 
darker ; . belly and femorals, pure cinereous ; 
taii-coverts, whitish, shafted with dusky; th9 
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fringe are four and a half inches long, reaching beymid 
the middle of the tail ; the smaller coverts are similar 
to the back, cinereous slightly tinged with orange; 
middle and larger, blackish, margined with whitish 
exteriorly and widely at tip; the lower coTerts are 
whitish gray ; quills, blackish, primaries mai^ned with 
pale greenish orange, secondaries and tertials with 
broad white exterior margins; the tail is three and 
three quarter inches long, blackish ; the feathers with 
narrow pale edges ; feet, dusky ; nails, blackish. 

In the young female, the head and rump are tinged 
with reddish. The mde most accurately described bf 
Wilson, is not adult, but full one year old ; at whicb 
period, contrary to the general law of nature, it is the 
brightest, as was first stated by Linn6, though his 
observation has since been overlooked, or unjustly 
contradicted. In the adult male, the puts that were 
crimson in the immature bird, exhibit a fine reddish 
orange, the breast and belly being also of that ooloiir» 
but paler ; the bars of the wings, tinged with roM in 
the young, become pure white. 

We have nothing to add to Wilson's history of thin 
bird. Although, after the example of Temminck aad 
others, we place this species at the head of the bull- 
finches, we cannot avoid remarking, that its natuittl 
affinities connect it most intimately with the croestNUt, 
being allied to them closely in its habits, and in its 
form, plumage, and general garb, even in its anoma- 
lous change of colours. The bill, however, predaeij 
that of a bullfinch, induces us to leave it in that 
ffenus, between which and the crossbills it fonnt a 
beautiful link ; the obtuse point of the lower mandible, 
but especially the small, porrect, setaceous feathen 
covering the nostrils, as in these latter, eminently 
distinguish it from all others of its own genus. These 
characters induced Cuvier to propose it as a subgeniit» 
under the name of Corythus ; and Vieillot as an entirely 
distinct genus, which he first named Pinicola^ bnt hai 
since changed it to Strobilophaga, These authors haw 
of course been followed by the German and EngUit^ 
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omitliologists of the new school, who appear to consider 
themselTes bound to acknowledge every genus proposed, 
from whatever quarter, or however minute and variable 
the characters on which it is based. 
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tn» LOXtA LSUCOPTEBA, — FEMALE WHFrE-WlNGED CROSSBILL. 

JBOVAPA&TE, PLATE XV. FIG. III. 

' Thb white-winged crossbill, first made known by 
Lfttiuun in his celebrated Synopsis^ was subsequently 
introdnced on his authority into all the huge compila- 
tions of the last century. Wilson introduced the male, 
and promised the female, together with *' such additional 
fiusts, relative to its manners, as he might be able to 
••certain." It is to fulfil Wilson's engagement that we 
now endeavour to describe minutely the other sex, in 
all its different states of plumage. This has never 
More been done, though Vieillot, since Wilson's time, 
has compiled some account of its habits, described the 
female, and recently published a bad enough figure of 
the male in his Galerie des Oiseaux, 

The English name was bestowed by its discoverer, 
the scientific was imposed on bv the compiler, Gmelin, 
wfaot, like the daw in the fable, though with much better 
sacoess, appropriated to himself the borrowed plumes 
ef others, making Latham's new species his own, by 
being' the first to give them scientific names, which the 
dvcoverer himself was afterwards obliged to adopt in 
hie Jbuiex Omithologicus, In the present instance, 
however, he took the liberty of altering Gmelin's name, 
iftoet probably with the view of giving one analogous 
to that of Loxia curvirostray and indicative of the 
remarkable form of the bill. That character having since 
been employed as generic, the propriety of Latham's 
change has ceased to exist, and in fact the advantage is 
altogether on the side of Gmelin. We have therefore 
respected the right of priority, even in the case of an 
umrper. 
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The female white-winged crossbill is five inches and 
three quarters long, and nearly nine in extent ; the bill 
is more than five-eighths long, of a dark bom colour, 
paler on the edges ; as is the case in the whole genus, 
it is very much compressed throughout, but especially 
at the point, where the edges almost unite into one : 
both mandibles are curved (the lower one upwards} 
from the base, the ends crossing each other ; the upper 
has its ridge distinct, and usually crosses to the left in 
both sexes, and not, as Wilson appears to intimate, 
generally in one sex only; the lower mandible ia 
considerably shorter ; the tongue is short, cartilaginonsii 
and entire ; the irides are of a very dark hazel ; the 
small setaceous feathers covering the nostrils, which ia 
one of the characteristics of the genus, are whitish 
gray ; the bottom of the plumage is every where slate 
colour ; the head, and all the upper parts down to the 
rump, are of a grayish green strongly tinged with 
olive, each feather being marked ^vith black in the 
centre, giving the plumage a streaked appearance ; the 
rump is pure pale lemon yellow, the upper tail-coyerta 
are blackish, margined with whitish olive ; the front, 
and a broad line over and round the eye and bill, are 
slightly distinguished from the general colour of the 
head by the want of olivaceous, being grayish white, 
and as the feathers arc very small, appear minutely 
dotted with black: the curved blackish spot, more 
apparent in the colours of the male, is slightly indicated 
on the sides of the head; the sides of the head and 
neck, the throat, and the breast, are of a grayish white^ 
also streaked with blackish, and somewhat tinged with 
yellowish on the sides of the breast ; the flanks become 
of a dingy yellowish gray, and have large, dull, blackish 
blotches; the belly and vent are of a much purer 
whitish, and the streaks are on that part long, narrow, 
and well defined ; the under tail-coverts are blackish, 
with broad white margins ; the wings are three inches 
and a lialf long, reaching, when closed, to the last of the 
tail-coverts ; the first three primaries are subequal and 
longest, the fourth being but little shorter, and much 
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.onger tban the succeeding ; the general colour of the 
wing is black, the smaller coverts each margined with 
olive; the middle and longer coverts broadly tipped 
n'ith white, forming a double band across the wings, so 
coospicaous as to sfibrd the most obvious distinguishing 
character of the species ; all the quills are slightly edged 
with paler, the tertials being also tipped with white ; 
the uBder wing-coverts are of a dark silvery, as well as 
the whole inferior surface of the wing ; the tail measures 
two and a half inches, being as usual composed of twelve 
feathen ; it is black, and deeply emarginated, the feathers 
acute, and slightly edged with paler : the feet are short, 
rather robust, and blackish ; the tarsus five-eighths of 
an inch in length, somewhat sharp behind, with its 
covering entire before ; the toes are divided to the base, 
Teiy short, the middle one considerably the longest, but 
nach less than half an inch long, the lateral one 
subequaly (all these being remarkable characters of the 
^nns ;) the hind toe long, and stoutest ; the nails strong, 
much carved, and sharp, the hind one the longest, ana 
twice as large as the lateral. 

The male described by Latham, Wilson, and Vieillot, 
as in full plumage, but which, with Temminck, we 
bave good reasons for believing to be between one and 
two yttin old, differs from the female in being a trifle 
larger, and of a crimsou red where she is olive gray : 
the base of the plumage is also considerably darker, 
ipproaching to black on the head, which colour predo- 
mioates in several parts of the plumage, round the eye, 
on the front, in a broad line curving and widening from 
the eye each side of the neck, and appearing distinctly 
on toe back, where it generally forms a kind of band 
deioending from the base of the wing : the rump is of 
a beaatiful rose-red ; the black of the win^^ and tail is 
deeper ; the white, pure, and more extended ; the lining 
of the quills, and especially of the tail-feathers, more 
conspicuous ; the belly is of a pure whitish, much less 
streaked, &c. 

The bird which, from analogy, we take for the adult 
male, though we have no positive evidence for deciding 
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whether it is in the passage to, or from, the preceding 
differs only in having a light buff orange tin^, irherc 
the other has crimson: it agrees with it m all ita 
minnte markings, the patch on the sides of the head it 
better defined, and the wings and tail are of a stiB 
deeper black, the edges of the quills and tail-fieathen 
being very conspicuous, and almost pure white. All 
these facts conspire to favour our opinion. In thii 
state, the bird is rare, as might be expected, and hn 
not before been noticed by any naturalist. 

The very young male before assuming the r^ at the 
age of one year, exactly resembles the female; beio^ 
only more grayish, and less tinged with oliTd, and 
having the rump greenish yellow, instead of yellow. 

The four above described states of plnmage an 
selected from a number of specimens shot on the same 
day, and out of the same flock. The chances of these 
birds must still rank among the unexplained phenonieiii 
of natural history. An illustration might be attempted, 
by supposing a double moult to take place in the Dirdi 
of this ^enus, but besides that we ougnt to be cautioni 
in admitting an hypothesis like this, not founded on 
observation, it would be entirely untenable in the pre- 
sent instance, from the fact, that all the variations o( 
plumage are found at the same period of the jew, 
thus proving that age, and, of course, sex, but not 
season, produce these changes; and we mnst provi- 
sionally admit, that, contrary to what takes place io all 
other birds, these, (the crossbills,) together with the 
pine bullfinches, lose, instead of acquiring brilHancj of 
colours, as they advance in age. 

This species inhabits, during summer, the remoCett 
regions of North America, and it is therefore extraor- 
dinary that it should not have been found in the 
analogous climates of the old continent. In this, its 
range is widely extended, as we can trace it from 
Labrador, westward to Fort de la Fourrhe, in latitnde 
56^, the borders of Peace river, and Montarae idand 
on the northwest coast, where it was found by Dixoo. 
Round Hudson's Bay it is common and well knomii 
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hly extending far to the northwest, as Mackensie 
rs to allude to it when speaking of the only land 
foQBd in the desolate regions lie was exploring, 
I enlivened, with its agreeable notes, the deep and 

forests of those frozen tracts. It is common on 
orders of Lake Ontario, and descends in autumn 
idnter into Canada and the northern and middle 
Ik Its migrations, however, are very irregular. 
ig four vears it had escaped my careful researches^ 
AWy while writing, (in the first week of November, 
) they are so abundant, that I am able to shoot 

idaj great numbers out of flocks that are con- 
Uy alighting in a copse of Jersey scrub-pine (PmifS 
) even opposite my window. It is proper to 
.00, that owing perhaps to the inclemency of the 
1, which has so far been distinguished by rains» 
froet, and violent gales of wind, there have been 
ordiiiary fliffhts of winter birds. Many flocks of 
>arple finch are seen in all directions. The 
ican siskin, (Fringilla pinus, Wils.) of which I 
- saw a living specimen before, covers all the 
bourjng pines and its favourite thistles with its 
aerable hosts. The snow-bunting (JSmberiza 
1$) has also made its appearance in New Jersey, 
^h in small parties, after an absence of several 
■ 

e white-winged crossbills generally go to Hudson's 
m their return from the south, and breed there, 

remaining during summer even in the most 
kflra parts of the United States, where they are 

properly transient irregular visitors, than even 
T residents. They are seldom observed elsewhere 

in pine swamps and forests, feeding almost 
■ively on the seeds of these trees, together with 

berries. All the specimens I obtained had their 

filled to excess entirely with the small seeds of 
f mops. They kept in flocks of from twenty to 
when alarmed suddenly taking wing all at once» 
ifter a little manoeuvring in the air, generally 
dug again nearly on the same pines whence they 
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had set out, or adorningr the naked branches of some 
distant, high, and insulated tree. In the countries 
where they pass the summer, they build their nest on 
the limb of a pine, towards the centre ; it is competed 
of grasses and earth, and lined internally with feathert. 
The female lays five eggs, which are white, spotted 
with yellowish. The young leave their nest in Jane, 
and ai'e soon able to join the parents in their automnsl 
migration. 

In the northern countries, where these birds tan 
very numerous, when a deep snow has coyered the 
ground, they appear to lose all sense of danger, and by 
spreading some favourite food, may be knocked down 
with sticks, or even caught by the hand, while busily 
engaged in feeding. Their manners are, in other respects, 
very similar to those of the common crossbill, u 
described by Wilson, and they are said also to partake 
of the fondness for saline substances so remarkable in 
that species. 

GENUS XVII. — COL UMBA. 

3d. COLUMBA FASCJATA, SAV. — BAND-TAILED PIOKOIV. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE VIIL FIG. III. 

This bird, which is a male, was shot in July, by Mr 
Titian Peale, at a saline sprino^ on a small tributary of 
the river Platte, within the nrst range of the Rockv 
Mountains ; it was accompanied by another individual) 
probably its mate, which escaped. As no other speGh 
mens have been discovered, the reader will not be 
surprised that our speciuc description is unaccompaiud 
by a general history of their manners. 

The band-tailed pigeon is thirteen inches long ; tki 
bill is yellow, black at tip, and somewhat gibbous bebiai 
the nostrils ; the feet are yellow, and the nails bladi : 
the irides are blackish ; the head is of a purple cine 
reous colour; the neck, at its junction with the bead 
has a white semiband, beneath which its back and side 
are brilliant golden green, the feathers being brownisl 
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e at base ; the under part of the neck is pale 
teous parplish, this colour becoming paler as it 
iftches the vent, which, together with the inferior 
OTertSy is white. The anterior portion of the back, 
dng-covei*ts, and scapulars, are brownish ash ; the 
uies are dark brown, edged with whitish on the 
ior webs ; the lower part of the back, the rump, 
OTerts, inferior winsf coverts, and sides, are blui^ 
brighter beneath the wings. The shafts of the 
feathers and tail-coverts are remarkably robust, 
ing rather suddenly near the tip. The tail, which 
sts of twelve feathers, is slightly rounded at tip, 
ft definite blackish band at two-thirds the length 
the base, visible on both sides ; before this band 
olonr is bluish ash, and behind dirty grayish : the 
I mnch lighter on the inferior surface. 
18 species is closely allied to Columba caribtBa of 
lin, with which Say stated its analogy, and also to* 
mba leucocephala of Liune. In fact, it possesses 
characters in common with each of these species, 
as the band on the tail of the former, and an 
ation of white on the head of the latter. This 
sicter may induce some naturalists to suppose it 
fOUDg of the leucocephala ; but by a careful com- 
(on, aU doubt will be removed, and it will be 
tted to the rank of a distinct species. 
le caribcea may readily be distinguished from the 
*nt species, by its superior size, and by being 
tate of the white band on the neck ; by having a 
isk bill, tipped with yellow, and dark red feet, 
Imcocephala, in the adult state, has the whole 
\ white above; but as it is destitute of this dis- 
ion when young, acquiring it gradually as it 
nees in age, other discriminating characters must 
mployed ; the tail is without a baud, the bill is red 
\ ft white tip, and the feet arc red. 
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39. COLUMBA LEUCOCEPHALA, LIN. — WHITV-CROWNKD nOXOV 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XVU. FIG. I. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM 

This bird has been already alluded to in the precedin 
article, when pointing out the difference between it an 
the new Columba fasciata of Say. We were then ft 
from supposing that we should so soon haTe to becom 
its historian ; but having ascertained that it inhalnt 
Florida, as well as the West Indies, we are enabled t 
give it a place in these pages. 

The white-crowned pigeon, well known as an inba 
bitant of Mexico and the West Indies, is likewise fooni 
in great numbers on some of the Florida keys, sugI 
as Key Vacas and others, early in spring, where i 
feeds almost exclusively on a kind of wild fruit, usnallj 
called beach plum, and some few berries of a species o 
palmetto, that appears to be peculiar to those keys. Tliej 
are also extensively spread m Jamaica and St Domiqgo 
and are very abundant in the island of Porto Rioo 
frequenting deep woods, and breeding on rocks, whence 
they are called by some rock pigeons. They are ver] 
numerous on all the Bahama Islands, and fonn ai 
important article of food with the inhabitants, parti 
cularly when young, being then taken in great quantitia 
from the rocks where they breed. On the Fk>ridi 
keys also they breed in large societies, and the yoiui| 
are much sought after by the wreckers. They then 
feed principally on berries, and especially on those of i 
tree called sweet wood. When the fruit of this is ripe 
they become fat and well flavoured, but other friut 
again make their flesh very bitter. 

Buffon, in accordance with his whimsical idea o 
referring foreign species to those of Europe, consider 
the present as a variety of the biset ( Columba livia 
Briss.) To that bird it is in fact allied, both in fom 
and plumage; and has, moreover, the same habit o 
breeding in holes and crevices of rocks; but it i8,attb 
same time, entirely distinct. 
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e of the irhite-crowned pigeon has been 
. by authors. Its length is rourteen inches, 
eat twenty-three. The bill is one inch long, 
ed at the base, the end from the nostrils 
ih white ; the irides are orangre yellow, the 

round the eye dusky white, becomings red 
seding season; the entire crown, including 
:her8 advancing far on the bill, is white, with 
cream colour, and is narrowly margined with 
ich passes insensibly into the general deep, 
.r : on the nape of the neck is a small deep 
Mice changing to violet ; the remainder of the 
e, and on the sides, is covered by scale-like 
right green with bluish and golden reflections, 
as the light falls ; the sides of the head, the 
e, and whole inferior surface, the wings and 
uid beneath — in short, the whole bird, without 
tion but the parts described, is of a uniform 
li slate, much lighter on the belly, more tinned 
oa the stout shafted rump feathers, somewnat 
id approaching to brownish black on the 
I the quills are more of a dusky black ; the 
) nearly eight inches long, reaching, when 

two-thirds of the tail ; the first primary is 

shorter than the fourth, and the second and 
longest ; the third is curiously scalloped on 
web, which is much narrowed for two inches 
tip; all are finely edged with whitish; the 

inches long, perfectly even, of twelve uniform 
hers, with rounded tips ; the feet are carmine 
ails dusky ; the tarsus measures less than an 
ig snbequal to the lateral toes, and much 
lan the middle one. The female is perfectly 
The young are distinguished by duller tints, 
rown is at first nearly uniform with the rest 
sirk plumage : this part, after a time, changes 
then grayish white, and becomes whiter and 

the bird grows older. It is proper to remark, 
t has been said under the article of the band- 
eon, that the white colour extends equally 
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over the whole crown, not more on one part thj 
another ; thus never admitting^ of a restricted band 
line, as in that much lighter coloured bird. 

Another species closely allied to, and perhaps ido 
tical with, our band-tailed pigeon, (though we ha^ 
equally good reasons for believing it the Colunti 
rufina of Temminck,) and of which M'e have not y 
been able to procure specimens, is also well known 
breed on the Florida keys, whither probably almost i 
the West Indian species occasionally resort. 



40. COLUllBA ZKNAJDAf BONAPA&TZ. ZENAIDA nOCOX. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XVII. FIG. II. 

The name of dove is not commonlv used to designa 
a systematic group, but is cmployea for all the sou 
pigeons indiscriminately, whilst the larger doves ai 
known as pigeons. Even this distinction of sii 
however, does not seem to be agreed upon, as we fii 
authors calling the larger species doves, and the srodli 
ones pigeons, and sometimes even applying both app€ 
lations to different sexes or ages of the same species, i 
in the case of the common Ajnerican pigeon, Cohmt 
migratoria. This extensive family of birds, so remarl 
able for richness and splendour of colours — so importai 
as contributing largely to supply the M'ants of manKind- 
so interesting as forming so perfect a link between tl 
two great divisions of the feathered tribes — has bei 
divided, on more philosophical principles, into thn 
groups, which some naturalists consider as genera, ai 
others as subgenera, or sections. Of these two oil 
are found represented in America; the third, a vei 
natural group, being confined to Africa and the lar| 
eastern islands of the old world. That to which tl 
present bird, and all the North American species b: 
one, belong, is the most ty]>ical of all, being characterizi 
by a straight and slender bill, both mandibles of whit 
are soft and flexible, and the upner tui^d towards tl 
end ; by their sliort tarsi, divided toos^ and long, acu 

6 
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igSy with the first primary some ir hat shorter than 

second, which is the longest This group (the 
e pigeons and doves) is, however, so numerous in 
cie8» that we cannot hut wonder that it should still 
lain comparatively untouched hy the reforming hand 
>nr contemporaries ; especially seeing that as good 
sons may be found for subdividing them as the 
rots, and other large natural groups. We may 
icate the differences exhibited in the form of the 
les covering the tarsus, and the shape of the tail, 

as offering characters on which sections or genera 
Id he founded. But as the species of the United 
tes, which are those we are to treat of, are but few, 

shall leave the promising task to any one whose 
sarches may lead him to engage in it ; and shall only 
erve, that the two species described by Wilson 
mg to a different group from the three we have 
^ introduced into the Fauna of this countiy. Of 
se the present beautiful dove is the only one hitherto 
Lescribed. 

rbis new and charming little species inhabits the 
rida keys with the preceding, but is much more 
e. We have also received it from Cuba, and noticed 
pecimen in a collection of skins sent from that island 
Blr MacLeay to the Zoological Society of London. 
a/ are fond of being on the ground, where they 

most commonly observed dusting themselves, and 
king for the gravel, which, like the gallinaceous 
U, uiey swallow to assist digestion. When flushed, 
r produce the same whistling noise with their wings 
lie common turtle dove, Columba carolinensis. 
The Zenaida dove measures ten inches in length. 
) bill is somewhat more robust than that of the 
imon dove, but otherwise perfectly similar, less than 
inch long, black, the corners of the mouth being 
9 ; the irides are dark brown, the pupil of the eye 
^, and the eye itself full, giving the whole bird a 
d and pleasing expression; the naked orbits are of 
jiish gray. The whole plumage above is yellowish 
f brown, tinged with vinaceous on the crown, and 

OL. IV. L 6 
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paler on tbe sides of the head and neck ; under the 
ears is a small bright rich and deep yiolaceous spcft^ 
rivalling the amethyst in splendour; and above this 
a similar smaller one, not very distinguishable; tlw 
sides of the neck before the bend of the wing exhibit 
splendid golden yiolaceous reflections, slightly passinf 
into greenish in different lights ; the scapulars are 
spotted with black, the spots being large and roundish ; 
the exterior win^ncovert^s spurious wing, and quill- 
feathers, are blackish; the primaries are edged with 
white externally, and, with the exception of the outer 
ones, at tip also ; the secondaries are broadly terminated 
with white; the chin is yellowish white; the wh<^e 
inferior surface is bright vinaceous, paler on the throat, 
and gradually passing into richer on the belly; the 
flanks and under wing-coverts are delicate lilac, and the 
under tail-coverts are mixed with the same colour, scmie 
of the longest being entirely lilac, which is also found 
at the base of the plumage on the belly and rump ; the 
wings are six inches and a quarter lon«r, reaching within 
one inch of the tip of the tail ; tbe primaries are entire 
on both vanes ; the first is longer than the fourth, the 
second longest, though scarcely longer than the third ; 
the tail is four and a half inches long, composed of 
twelve broad, full, rounded feathers, extending but one 
inch beyond their coverts ; it is nearly even, and of the 
colour of the body, with a broad black band at two- 
thirds of its length, obsolete on the two middle feathers, 
Sirhich are of the colour of the body,) purer on the 
ree exterior ; the lateral feathers are pearl gray for 
half an inch towards the tip, the outer plume being 
moreover of that colour on the outer vane; all the 
tail-feathers are blackish on the inferior surface to 
within three quarters of an inch of their tips. The 
feet are red; the nails blackish; the tarsus measuret 
three quarters of an inch in length. 

The female is very similar to the male in sise md 
colour; the head, however, is but slightly tinged witli 
vinaceous, the golden violet reflections of the neck trc 
not quite so vivid, and the inferior surface of » palei 
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SOUS, bat graduated as iu the male. The LiteraL 
athers are also much more uniform with the 
9 one, and of course with the back, the three outer 
m each side being pearl gray at tip. This latter 
3ter, however, we should rather attribute to age 
lex, if we had not good reason to believe that our 
» i& a perfectly adult bird. 

first sight, the Zenaida dove might perhaps be 
(en for the common turtle dove, Columba caro' 
Uj and marginata of authors,) having the same 
d colour and several common markings ; but, to 
on no other differential.character, the short even 
omposed of but twelve feathers, all rounded, the 
bluish gray at tip, will at once distinguish it from 
tter, which belongs to a different group, having 
il long cuneiform, and (what is found in no other 
ican species, not even its. close relation, the 
iger pigeon) composed of fourteen tapering and 
feathers, the two middle remarkably so, and Uie 
1 pure white at tip. If any other distinction should 
[uired, the white tips of the secondaries of our 
pecies will afford a good one, as well as the outer 
ather, the exterior web of which is blue gray, 
id, as well as the others, by the black band; 
t in the C carolinensis it is entirely pure white, 
ack band being confined to the inner web. 
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, UELBAGRJS OALLOPAFO, LINNJEUS. WILD TURKEY. 

BONAFA&TE, PLATE IX. MALE AND FEMALE. 

B native country of the wild turkey extends from 
)rth-western territory of the United States to the 
us of Panama, south of which it is not to be found, 
thstanding the statements of authors, who have 
£en the curassow for it. In Canada, and the now 
ly peopled parts of the United States, wild turkeys 
formerly very abundant; but, like the Indian 
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and bufifolo, they have been compelled to yield to the 
destnictiFe ingenuity of tbe white settlen^ often 
wantonly exercised, and eeek refuse in the remotest 
parts of the interior. Although they relioqiiigh their 
natiye soil with slow and reluctant steps, yet snoh is 
the rapidity with which settlements are extended and 
condensed over the surfiu^ of this country, that we 
may anticipate a day, at no distant period, when the 
hunter will seek the wild turkey in vain. 

We have neglected no means of obtaining infonmrtioo 
from various parts of the Union, relative to this inte* 
resting bird ; and having been assisted by the seal and 
politeness of several individuals, who, in differcfnt 
degrees, have contributed to our stock of kBOirledfi[0 
on this subject, we return them our best thaakt. We 
have particular satisfaction in acknowledging the kind* 
ness of Mr John J. Audubon, from whom wo have 
reoeived a copious narrative, containing a oonsiderible 
pOTtion of the valuable notes collected by him, on tins 
bird, during twenty years that he has been engaged in 
studjdng ornithology, in the only book free from emor 
and contradiction, the great book of nature. His 
observations, principally made in Kentucky and Lovip 
siana, proved the more interesting, as we nad reeetved 
no information from those states : we have, in oooa^ 
quence, been enabled to enrich the present artidb with 
several new details of the manners and habits of the 
wild turkey. 

The wooded parts of Arkansaw, Louisiana, Tenn ess e e, 
and Alabama ; the unsettled portions of the states of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois ; the vast expanse 
of territory northwest of these states, on the MiasisBipfi 
and Missouri, as far as the forests extend, are mort 
abundantly supplied, than any other parts of the union, 
with this valuable game, which forms an important part 
of the subsistence of the hunter and traveller in the 
wilderness. It is not probable that the range of ^kk 
bird extends to, or beyond, the Rocky Mountains; (fas 
Mandan Indians, who a few years ago visited Uio oilgr 
of Washington, considered the turkey one of the j 
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68 they had seen, and prepared a skin of 6ne, to 
»nie for exhibition. 

did turkey is not rery plenty in FloridayOeorgia, 
Carolinas ; is still less frequently found in the 

parts of Virginia and Pennsylyania ; and is 
ly rare, if indeed it exists at all, in the remaining 
i and eastern parts of the United States; in 
agland, it even appears to have been alrcsEidy 
>d one hundred and fifty years back. I am, 
!*, credibly informed, that wild turkeys are yet 
onnd in the mountainous districts of Sussex 
New Jersey. The most eastern part of Penn^ 
. now inhabited by them, appears to be Lancaster 

and they are often observed in the oak woods 
ilipsburg, Clearfield county. Those occasionally 
to the Philadelphia and New York markets, 
Apr obtained in Pennsylvania and New Jersey* 
rild turkeys do not confine themselves to any 
ar food; they eat maize, all sorts of berries^ 
rasses, beetles ; and even tadpoles, young frogs, 
rds, are occasionally found in their crops ; but 
;he pecan nut is plenty, they prefer that fruit 
other nourishment; their more general predi- 
18, however, for the acorn, on which they rapidly 

When an unusually profuse crop of acorns 
iced in a particular section of country, great 
s of turkeys are enticed from their ordinary 
in the surrounding districts. About the begin- 
October, while the mast still remains on the 
ley assemble in flocks, and direct their course 
rich bottom lands. At this season they are 
d in great numbers on the Ohio and Mississippi, 
ae of this irruption i« known to the Indians by 
ae of the turkey month, 

dales, usually termed gobblers,9sisoc\aXe in parties, 
ing from ten to a hundred, and seek their food 
•om the females ; whilst the latter either move 
ingly with their young, then nearly two-thirds 

or, in company with other females and their 
s, form troops, sometimes consisting of seventy 
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or eiglity individuals, all of whom are intent on ayoidinff 
the old males, who, whenever opportunity offers, attack 
and destroy the young, hy repeated hlows on the skull. 
All parties, however, travel in the same direction, and 
on foot,' unless they are compelled to seek their indivi- 
dual safety hy flying from the hunter's dog, or their 
march is impeded hy a large river. When about to 
cross a river, they select the highest eminences, that 
their flight may he the more certain ; and here they 
sometimes remain for a day or more, as if for the puroose 
of consultation, or to he duly prepared for so hazaroous 
a voyage. During this time the males ^oftWc ohttra- 
perously, and strut with extraordinaiy importuiee, as 
if they would animate their companions, and inspire 
them with the utmost degree of hardihood ; the females 
and young also assume much of the pompous air of the 
males, the former spreading their tails, and moving 
silently around. At length the assembled mnltitndie 
mount to the tops of the highest trees, whence, at a 
signal note from a leader, the whole together wing their 
way towards the opposite shore. All the old and fiit 
ones cross without diflSculty, even when the river 
exceeds a mile in width ; but the young, meagre, and 
weak, frequently fall short of the desired landing, and 
are forced to swim for their lives ; this they do dexter- 
ously enough, spreading their tails for a support, dosing 
their wings to the body, stretching the neck forwards, 
and striking out quickly and forcibly with their legs. 
If, in thus endeavouring to regain the land, they 
approach an elevated or inaccessible bank, their exer- 
tions are remitted, they resign themselves to the stream 
for a short time, in order to gain strength, and then, with 
one violent effort, escape from the iiater. But in this 
attempt all are not successful; some of the weaker, 
as they cannot rise sufficiently high in air to clear the 
hank, fall again and again into the water, and thus 
miserably perish. Immediately after the turkeys luiTe 
succeeded in crossing a river, they for some time ramUe 
about without any apparent unanimity of purpose, and 
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a great manj are destroyed by the hunters, although 
they are then least valuable. 

When the turkeys have arrived in their land of 
abundanee, they disperse in small flocks, composed of 
. individuals of all sexes and ages intermingled, who 
devour all the mast as they advance : this occurs about 
the middle of November. It has been observed, that, 
after these long journeys, the turkeys become so familiar 
as to venture on the plantations, and even approach so 
near the farmhouses as to enter the stables and com- 
criba, in search of food; in this way they pass the 
aotumn, and part of the winter. During this season 
great numbers are killed by the inhabitants, who 
preserve them in a frozen state, in order to transport 
them to a distant market. 

Barly in March they begin to pair ; and, for a short 
time previous, the females separate from, and shun 
their mates, though the latter pertinaciously follow 
them, uttering their gobbling note. The sexes roost 
apart, but at no great distance, so that, when the female 
utters a call, every male within hearing responds, rolling 
note after note, in the most rapid succession ; not as 
when spreading the tail and strutting near the hen, but 
in a voice resembling that of the tame turkey, when 
he hears any unusual or frequently repeated noise. 
Where the turkeys are numerous, the woods from one 
end to the other, sometimes for hundreds of miles, resound 
with this remarkable voice of their wooing, uttered 
responsively from their roosting places. This is continued 
for about an hour ; and, on the rising of the sun, they 
•ileotly descend from their perches, and the males begin 
to strut, for the purpose of winning the admiration of 
tbeir mates. 

If the call be given from the ground, the males in the 
vicinity fly towards the individual, and, whether they 
perceive her or not, erect and spread their tails, throw 
the head backwards, distend the comb and wattles, 
stmt pompously, and rustle their uings and body feathers, 
at the same moment ejecting a puff of air from the 
lungs. Whilst thus occupied, they occasionally halt to 
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look out for the female, and then retjume their 8tnittiii| 
and puffing, movins^ with as much rapidity as the natnn 
of their ' gfait will admit. During this Geremonioiis 
approach, the males often encounter each other, and 
desperate battles ensue, when the conflict is only termi- 
nated by the flight or death of the yanquished. 

This pugnacious disposition is not to be regarded as 
accidental, but as resulting from a wise and excelleot 
law of nature, who always studies the good of the 
species, without regard to the individuals. Did not 
females prefer the most perfect of their speoies, and 
were not the favours of beauty most willingly dispensed 
to the victorious, feebleness and degeneracy wvnlld 
soon mark the animal creation ; but, in consequenee of 
this general rule, the various races of animals are prapa* 
gated by those individuals who are not only most t» 
be admired for external appearance, but most to be 
valued for their intrinsic spirit and energy. 

When the object of his pursuit is discovered, if the 
female be more than one year old, she also struts, and 
even gobbles, evincing much desire ; she turns proudly 
round the strutting male, and suddenly opening hef 
wings, throws herself towards him, as if to terminate 
his procrastination, and, laying herself on the earth, 
receives his dilatory caresses. But should he meet a 
young hen, his strut becomes difierent, and his move- 
ments are violently rapid ; sometimes rising in air, hfl 
takes a short circular flight, and on alighting draffs hii 
wings for a distance of eight or ten paces, running at 
full speed, occasionally approaching the timorous heiiy 
and pressing her, until she yields to his solicitatioiia. 
Thus are they mated for the season, though the male 
does not confine himself exclusively to one female, nor* 
does he hesitate to bestow his attentions and endear- 
ments on several, whenever an opportunity oflTers. 

One or more females, thus associated, foUow their 
favourite, and roost in his immediate neighbourhood, if 
not on the same tree, until they begin to lay, whes 
they change their mode of life, m order to save their 
^SS^i which the male uniformly breaks if in lus power. 
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lale may not b6 withdrawn (rem the grati- 
is desires. At this time the females shun 
oringp the greater part of the day ; the latter 
nsy and careless, meet each other peacefnUy, 
ely cease to gobble, that the hens are obliged 
ir advances, calling loudly and almost conti- 
'hem. The female may then be observed 
e male, and imitating his peculiar gestures, 
excite his amorousness. 
3, even when on the roost, sometimes strut 
but more generally merely elevate the tail, 
e puffy on which the tail and other feathers 
ibside. On light or moonshining nights, 
mination of the breeding season, they repeat 
at intervals of a few minutes, for several 
ler, without rising from their perches. 
B then separate; the males, being much 
ease entirely to gobble, retire and conceal 
>y prostrate trees, in secluded parts of the 
the almost impenetrable privacy of a cane« 
her than leave their hiding places, they 
selves to be approached within a short 
en they seek safety in their speed of foot ; 
>n, however, they are of no value to the 
X meagre and covered with ticks. By thus 
.ng very little exercise, and feeding on 
;se8, they recover their flesh and strength, 
is object is attained, again congregate, and 
their rambles. 

middle of April, when the weather is dry, 
ilects a proper place in which to deposit 
ured from the encroachment of water, and, 
iible, concealed from the watchful eye of 
lis crafty bird espies the hen going to her 
'ing discovered the precious deposit, waits 
ice of the parent, and removes every one 
rom the spot, that he may devour them at 
B nest is placed on the ground, either on a 
the fallen top of a dead leafjr tree, under 
sumach or briars, or by the side of a log : 
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it 18 of a very simple structure, beiu^ composed of a 
few dried leaves. In this receptacle the eggs are depo- 
sited, sometimes to the number of twenty, but move 
usually from nine to fifteen ;. they are whitish, spotted 
with reddish brown, like those of the domestic bird. 
Their manner of building, number of eggs^ period of 
incubation, &c. appear to correspond throughout the 
Union, as I have received exactly similar accounts fnmi 
the northern limits of the turkey range, to the moet 
southern regions of Florida, Louisiana, and the western 
wilds of Missouri. 

The female always approaches her nest with gi^ 

caution, varying her course so as rarely to reach it 

twice by the same route ; and, on leaving her ohaige, 

she is very careful to cover the whole with dry leaves, 

with which she conceals it so artfully, as to make il 

extremely difficult, even for one who has watched hei 

movements, to indicate the exact spot: hence fei 

nests are found, and these are generally discovered bj 

fortuitously starting the female from them, or by thi 

appearance of broken shells, scattered around by tonv 

cunning lynx, fox, or crow. When laying or sitting 

the turkey hen is not readily driven from her post bj 

the approach of apparent danger; but, if an enem^ 

appears, she crouches as low as possible, and suflEer 

it to pass. A circumstance related by Mr Auduboi 

will shew how much intelligence they display on sod 

occasions : having discovered a sitting hen, he remarks 

that, by assuming a careless air, whistling, or talkin; 

to himself, he was permitted to pass unthin five or si 

feet of her ; but, if he advanced cautiously, she wool 

not snfier him to come within twenty paces, but ra 

ofi^ twenty or thirty yards with her tail expanded, whei 

assuming a stately gait, she paused on every ate] 

occasionally uttering a chuck. They seldom abando 

their nests on account of being discovered by man, bi 

should a* snake, or any other animal, suck one of th 

eggs, the parent leaves them altogether. If the egy 

be removed, she again seeks the male and recommeno 

laying, though otherwise she lays but one nest of eg| 
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season.' "Seyeral- turkey bens sometimes 
erhaps for mutual safety, deposit their eggs 
! nest, and rear their broods together. Mr 
Qce found three females sitting on forty-two 
Qch cases, the nest is constantly guarded by 
parties, so that no crow, raven, nor eyen 
es approach it 

her will not forsake her eggs, when near 
bile life remains ; she will suffer an endo- 
nade around and imprison her, rather than 
?r charge. Mr Audubon witnessed the 
a brood, while thus endeavouring to secure 
and mother. ** I have laid flat," says he, 
irery few feet, and seen her gently rise from 
»ok anxiously towards them, chuck with a 
liar to the mother on - such an occasion, 
Bfully each half empty shell, and with her 
nd dry the younglings, that already stand 
d attempting to force their way out of the 

e process of incubation is ended, and the 
)Out to retire from the nest with her young 
shakes herself violently, picks and adjusts 
I about the belly, and assumes a different 
eyes are alternately inclined obliquely up- 
ddewise; she stretches forth her neck, in 
tion, to discover birds of prey or other 
)r wings are partially spread, and she softly 
-ep her tender offspring close to her side, 
ed slowly, and, as the hatching generally 
e afternoon, they sometimes return to pass 
l^ht in the nest. While very young, the 
$ them to elevated dry places, as if aware 
:y, during the first few days of their life, 
ery dangerous to them, they having then 
)tection than a delicate, soft, hairy down, 
y seasons wild turkeys are scarce, because, 
etely wetted, the young rarely survive, 
cpiration of about two weeks, the young 
onnd on which they had previously reposed 
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at night under the female, and follow her to some low, 
large branch of a tree, where ihey nestle under the 
broadly curved wings of their vigilant and fbeteriaf 
parent. The time then approaches in whidi thej sew 
the open ground or prairie land during the dny, in 
search of strawberries, and subsequently of dewberriei, 
blackberries, and grasshoppers ; thus securing a pleati- 
fiil food, and enjoying the influence of the genial son. 
They frequently dust themselves in shallow cavities el 
the soil, or on anthills, in order to clean off the loete 
skin of their growing feathers, and rid themadvee ef 
ticks and other vermm. 

The young turkeys now grow rapidly, and in the 
month of August, when several broods flock together, 
and are led by their mothers to the forest, toey an 
stout and quite able to secure themselves from the nnex* 
pected attacks of wolves, foxes, lynxes, and even oongan^ 
by rising quickly from the ground, aided by their stroBf 
legs, and reaching with ease the upper limbs of the 
tallest tree. Amongst the numerous enemies of ihi 
wild turkey, the most dreaded are the h^e dioniil 
and nocturnal birds of prey, and the lynx (^FeOs rufu^ 
who sucks their eggs, and is extremely expert at Beizion 
both parent and young; he follows them for soma 
distance, in order to ascertain their course, and then, 
makingr a rapid circular movement, places himself iD 
ambush before them, and waits until, by a single iKHnid, 
he can fasten on his victim. 

The following circiuenstance is related by Bartam ; 
** Having seen a flock of turkeys at some distance^ '\ 
approached them with great caution; when, sin^ioi 
out a large cock, and being just on the point of firiag 
I observed that several young cocks were affrightet 
and in their language warned the rest .to be on thw 
ffoard against an enemy, whom I plainly perceived wii 
industriously making his subtle approaches toww4 
them, behind the fallen trunk of a tree, about twenti 
yards from me. This cunning fellow-hunter was a laif< 
fat wild cat, or lynx : he saw me, and at times see«e< 
to watch my motions, as if determined to seiie tin 
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itej before me ; upon which I changed mf 
1 levelled my piece at him. At that inataiit 
mon, at a distance, aiso dischargped his piece, 
of which alanned the flodc of turkeys, and 
•hunter, the eat, i^rang over the log, and 

irds are guardians of each other, and the first 
it hawk or eagle gives a note of alam, on 
within hearing lie close to the ground. As 
Jly roost in flocks, perched on the naked 
)f trees, they are easily discovered by the 
, and, when attacked by these prowling birds, 
.pe by a somewhat remarkable manoeuvre, 
ails around the spot to select his prey ; but, 
mding the almost inaudible action of his 
le quick ear of one of the slumberers perceives 
r, which is immediately announced to the 
iy by a chuck; thus alarmed, they rise on 
, and watch the motions of the owl, who, 
ke an arrow, would inevitably secure the 
at whidi he aimed, did not the latter suddenly 
ead, squat, and spread his tail over his back ; 
len glances over without inflicting any injury, 
y instant that the turkey suffers himself to 
ng towards the earth, where he is secure from 
d enemy. 

ing the slightest noise, wild turkeys conceal 
8 in the grass, or among shrubs, and thus 
' escape the hunter, or the sharpHsighted birds 
The sportsman is unable to find tnem during 
mless he has a dog trained for the purpose ; 
sary to shoot them at a very short distance, 
m only wounded, they quickly disappear, and, 
og their motion by a sort of half flight run 
inch speed, that the swiftest hunter cannot 
them. The traveller, driving rapidly down 
ity of one of the Alleghanies, may sometimes 
1 of them before him, that evince no uigeot 
get out of the road; but, on alighting, in 
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hopes of shooting them, he soon finds that all pursoi 
is Tain. 

In the spring, when the males are much. emaciate 
hy their attendance on the females, it sometimes rai^ 
happen that, in cleared countries, they can be oyertaloH 
by a swift cur-dog, when they will squat, and soiOfe 
themselves to be caught by the dog, or hunter, wh 
follows on horseback. But from the knowledge W( 
have ffained of this bird, we do not hesitate to afl^nn 
that the manner of running down turkeys, like hare 
or foxes, so much talked o^ is a mere fable, as such i 
sport would be attended with very trifling success. Ji 
turkey hound will sometimes lead his master seven 
miles, before he can a second time flush the same indi 
vidual from his concealment; and even on a fleet hone 
after following one for hours, it is often found impossibl 
to put it up. During a fall of melting snow, turkeyi 
will travel extraordinary distances, and are often pof 
sued in vain by any description of hunters ; they nav 
then a long, straddling manner of running, very easi 
to themselves, but which few animals can equaL Thii 
disposition for running, during rains, or humid weather 
is common to all gallinaceous birds. 

The males are frequently decoyed within gunshot 
in the breeding season, by forcibly drawing the an 
through one of the wing bones of the turkey, produciD| 
a sound very similar to the voice of the female; but th( 
performer on this simple instrument must commit n( 
error, for turkeys are quick of hearing, and, whei 
frequentiy alarmed, are wary and cunning. Some iH 
these will answer to the call without advancing s step 
. and thus defeat the speculations of the hunter, wh< 
must avoid making any movement, inasmuch as a sinck 
glance of a turkey may defeat his hopes of deoojui^ 
•them. By imitating the cry of the barred owl, (mia 
nebulosa,) the hunter discovers many, on their nNNte 
. as they will reply by a gobble to every repetitiim 4li 
this sound, and can thus be approached with eertaini^i 
about daylight, and easily killed. 

Wild tunceys are very tenacious of their feeding 
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nds, as w^ll as of the trees on which they haye 

roosted. Flocks have been known to resort to 
spot for a succession of years, and to return after a 
nt emigration in search of food. Their roosting 
) 18 mostly on a point of land, juttin? into a river, 
re there are large trees. When they have collected 
he signal of a repeated gobbling, they silently 
eed towards their nocturnal abodes, and perch near 

other : from the numbers sometimes congregated 
le place, it would seem to be the common rendezvous 
le whole neighbourhood. But no position, however 
ided or difficult of access, can secure them from the 
sks of th^ artful and vigilant hunter, who, when 
' are all quietly perched for the night, takes a stand 
iously chosen by daylight, and, when the rising 
n enables him to take sure aim, shoots them down 
Bisure, and, by carefully singling out those on the 
er branches first, he may secure nearly the whole 
i, neither the presence of the hunter, nor the report 
lis gun, intimidating the turkeys, although the 
sarance of a sin^fle owl would be sufficient to alarm 

whole troop : the dropping of their companions 
n their sides excites notning but a buzzing noise, 
ich seems more expressive of surprise than fright, 
s fancied security, or heedlessness of danger, while 
*oo6t, is characteristic of all the gallinaceous birds 
^orih America. 

lie more common mode of taking turkeys is by 
ms of pens, constructed with logs, covered in at top, 

with a passage in the earth under one side of it, 
; large enough to admit an individual when stooping. 
) ground chosen for this purpose is generally sloping, 

the passage is cut on the lower side, widening 
wards. These preparations being completed, Indian 
a is strewed for some distance around the pen, to 
fee the flock, which, picking up the grain, is 
dually led towards the passage, and thence into the 
kMare, where a sufficient quantity of corn is spread , 
»ccapy the leader until the greater part of the turkeys 
re entered. When they raise their heads and discover 
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that thej* are prisoners, all their exertions to escape ire 
directed upwards and ag^ainst the sides of the pen, not 
having sagacity enough to stoop sufficiently low to paH 
out by the way they entered, and thus they become an 
easy prey, not only to the experienced hunter, but even 
to the boys on the frontier settlements. 

In proportion to the abundance or scarcity of food, 
and its good or bad quality, they are small or lufe, 
meagre or fat, and of an excellent or indifferent flavour : 
in general, however, their flesh is more delicate, mon 
succulent, and better tasted than that of the turn 
turkey : they are in the best order late in the aotnmn 
or in the beginning of winter. The Indians value thii 
food so highly, iWien roasted, that they call it ** thi 
white man s dish," and present it to stranfen as the 
best they can offer. It seems probable that in Mexico 
the wild turkey cannot obtain such substantial food « 
in the United States, since Hernandez informs us that 
their flesh is harder, and in all respects inferior to that 
of the domestic bird. 

The Indians make much use of their tails as fians; 
the women weave their feathers with much art on a 
loose web made of the rind of the birch tree, arranging 
them so as to keep the down on the inside, and exhibit 
the brilliant surface to the eye. A specimen of this 
cloth ia in the Philadelphia Museum; it was fbond 
enveloping the body of an Indian female, in the great 
Saltpetre cave of Kentucky. 

Among the benefits conferred by America on the 
rest of the world, the gift of this noble bird shoDld 
occupy a distinguished place, as unquestionably one oi 
the most useful of the feathered tribe, being fflipaMe ol 
ministering largely to the sustenance and comfort o( 
the human race. Though the turkey is surpaaaed in 
external beauty by the magnificent peacock, its flesh is 
greatly superior in excellence, standing almost onrivatted 
for delicacy of texture and agreeable sapidity. On thii 
account it has been eagerly sought by almost all "•t'lrf. 
and has been naturalized with astonishing nsidity 

8 
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'hout the world, almost universally constituting^ 
iirite banquet dish. 

turkej, belonging originally to the American 
ent, was necessarily unknown to the ancients^ 
n this as in a thousand other instances, were 
at in our most common and essential articles of 
Readers unacquainted with the fact may well be 
led to learn, that, although the introduction of this 
to Europe is comparatively modern, its origin has 
J been lost sight of, and tdat eminent naturalists 
last century, who lived so much nearer to the time 
u^t appearance, have expressed great uncertainty 
Ding its native country. Thus Belon, Aldrovandi, 
ir, Ray, &c. thought that it came originally 
LiHca and the East Indies, and endeavoured to 
ize it in some of the domestic birds of the ancients, 
and Aldrovandi supposed it to have been meu<v 
by ancient authors, but they mistook for it the 
!ia meleagris of Linne, which is actually an African 
low almost naturalized in America, even in a 
ate, so that it would be apparently more reason^ 
ir America to regard that bird as indigenous, 
hat the old continent should lay claim to the 
. In so soon losing sight of the origin of this 
''e see a strong exemplification of the ungrateful 
tion of man, who can durably treasure up the 
y of wrongs and injuries, but fails to recollect 
atest benefits he has received. It would be loss 
3 to combat the arguments advanced by authors, 
ive deceived themselves in attempting to deprive 
3a of her just title to this bird, since they nave 
illy refuted by the eloquent Buffon ; but we may 
itroduce a sketch of its progress from America 
bout Europe. 

first unquestionable description of the turkey 
ritten by Oviedo, in 1525, in the summanr of 
%tory of the Indies, This bird was sent from 
> to Spain early in the sixteenth century; from 
t was introduced into England iu 1524. Turkeys! 
iJ^en to France iu tbe reign of Francis tl^e First, 
IV. w ' 
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whence they spread into Germany, Italy, &c. ; a few, 
however, had been carried to the latter country by the 
Spaniards, some years previously. The first turkey 
eaten in France appears to have been served up at the 
weddings banquet of Charles the Ninth, in the year 
1570. Since that period they have been bred with so 
much care, that, in Engrland, as we read in ancient 
chronicles, their rapid increase rendered them attainable 
at country feasts, where they were a much esteemed 
dish as early as 1585. Europeans conveyed them to 
all their colonies, and thus were they g^radually intro* 
duced into Asia, Africa, and even Oceanica. 

The French distinguished them by the name of Cog 
et Poule delude, (cock and hen from India,) because 
they were natives of the West Indies. Subsequently, for 
the sake of brevity, they called them JDindon, an 
appellation which is yet retained. The English name 
is still worse, as it conveys the false idea that the 
turkey originated in Asia, owing to the ridicoloiu 
habit, formerly prevalent, of calling every foreign oliject 
by the name of Turk, Indian, &g. 

Although the turkey is generally considered a stupid 
bird, it is probable that his intellectual qualifications 
have not been fairly appreciated, as he is susceptible .of 
very lively emotions. If any new and remarkable 
object attracts the attention of the male, his whole 
appearance and demeanour undei^po a sudden and 
extraordinary change : relinquishing his peaceful aspect; 
he boldly raises himself, his head ana neck becorat 
turffid, and the wattles, from an influx of blood, giow 
with vivid red ; he bristles up the feathers of the neck 
and back, his tail is vertically raised and expanded like 
a fan, and the wing-feathers are extended until they 
touch the ground. Thus transformed, he utters a k>w, 
humming sound, and advances with a grave and haughty 
strut, occasionally accelerating his steps, and, at the 
same time, rubbing the tips of the priauuy feathen 
violently against the earth. During tnese raanodavrMi 
he now and then utters a harsh, interrupted, and disso- 
nant note, apparently expressive of the highest degree 
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this cry, soandioff like rook, oorook, oorook; 
'epeated at the pleasure of anjr person who 
histle, or strike the ear of the hird hy any 
te or unusual sound. The appearance of any 

is sure to awaken his anger, and induce him 
earlessly on the disagreeable object, exerting 
wer to injure or destroy it. 
lection with the peculiar character of this bird, 
advantageously quote the sentiments of the 
[iklin, who expressed a regret that the turkey 
)t have been preferred to the bald eagle as an 
>f the United States. Certainly this eagle is 
cal and pusillanimous bird, by no means an 
te representative of a great and magnanimous 

was the eagle chosen by the Romans. 
rs object to the bald eagle," says Franklin, in 
I letters, '' as looking too mucn like a dindon, 
. For my own part, I wish the bald eagle had 
chosen as the representative of our country ; 
'd of bad moral character ; he does not get his 
aestly; you may have seen him perched on 
d tree, where, too lazy to fish for himself, he 
he labour of the fishing hawk, and, when that 
ird has at length taken a fish, and is bearing it 
t for the support of his mate and young ones, 
eagle pursues him, and takes it from him. 
:hi8 injustice he is never in good case, but, like 
mg men who live by sharping and robbing, he 
\y poor, and often very lousy. Besides, he is 
3ward ; the little kingbird, not bigger than a 
attacks him boldly, and drives him out of the 
He is, therefore, by no means a proper emblem 
rave and honest Cincinnati of America, who 
en all the Kingbirds from our country, though 
t fur that order of knights which the French 
alters d^ Industrie. I am, on this account, not 
I that the figure is not known as a bald eagle, 

more like a turkey. For in truth the turkey 
iparison, a much more respectable bird, and 
;rue original native of America. £ag^ have 
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been found in all cotmtries, but the turkey was peculiar 
to ours. He is, besides, (though a little vain and silly, 
'tis true, but not the worse emblem for that,) a bird of 
courage, and would not hesitate to attack a ^rrenadier 
of the British ofuards, who should presume to invade 
his farm-yard with a red coat on." 

But, since the choleric temper and vanity of the 
tame turkey are proverbial in various languaf^es, in 
some of which its very name is opprobrious, and often 
applied in derision to vainglorious and stupid people, 
we are better satisfied that its effigy was not placea in 
the escutcheon of the United States. 

Those who have not observed the turkey in its wild 
state, have only seen its deteriorated proffeny, which 
are greatly inferior in size and beauty. So far firom 
having gained by the care of man, and the abundance 
of food accessible in its state of domestication, this bird 
has degenerated not only in Europe and Asia, but, what 
is certainly extraordinary, even in its native country. 
The domesticated turkey of America, accustomed as it 
is to roam in the woods and open fields almost without 
restraint, is in no respect superior to that of the 
European poultry yard. I have, ho\i'ever, seen seven! 
very beautiful ones from Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Sussex county. New Jersey, that were said 
to be a cross breed between the wild cock and tame 
hen. This crossing often occurs in countries where 
wild and tame turkeys are found; it is well known 
that they will readily approach each other ; and such 
is the influence of slavery even upon the turkey, 
that the robust inhabitant of the forest will drive ms 
degenerate kinsfolk from their own food, and from their 
females, being generally welcomed by the latter and by 
their owners, who well know the advantages of such a 
connection. The produce of this commixture is much 
esteemed by epicures, uniting the luscious obesity of 
the one, with the wild flavour of the other. A gentle- 
man, residing in Westchester county. New York, a few 
years since procured a young female wild turkey, in 
order to ke- the experiment of croj^sing th^ breed; 
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ig to some circumstance, it did not succeed j 
e ensuing spring this female disappeared. In 
ving autumn she returned, followed by a large 
hese were quite shy, but, by a little manage- 
ey were secured in a coop, and the • mother 
her liberty : she remained on the farm until 
ceding spring, when she again disappeared, and 

in autumn with another brood. This course 
epeated for several successive years. 
>f the wild turkey have been frequently taken 
ir nests and hatched under the tame hen ; the 
reserve a portion of their uncivilized nature, 
bit some knowledge of the difference between 
es and their foster mother, roosting apart' from 

ones, and in other respects shewing the force 
[itary disposition. The domesticated young, 
rom the eggs of the wild turkey, are often 
1 as decoy birds to those in a state of nature, 
lam Bloom, of Clearfield, Pennsylvania, caught 
six wild turkeys, when quite chickens, and 
d in rearing them. Although sufficiently tame 
nth his tame turkeys, and generally associate 
3m, yet they always retained some of their 
propensities, roosting by themselves, and higher 

tame birds, generally on the top of some tree, 
! house. They were also more readily alarmed ; 
pproach of a dog, they would fiy off, and seek 
1 the nearest woods. On an occasion of this 
e of them flew across the Susquehanna, and 
er was apprehensive of losing it; in order to 
it, he sent a boy with a tame turkey, which 
eased at the place where the fugitive had 
This plan was successful ; they soon joined 
', and the tame bird induced his companion to 
bome. Mr Bloom remarked, that the wild 
vill thrive more, and keep in better condition, 

tame, on the same quantity of food. 
;s the above mentioned half breed, some 
5ated turkeys, of a very superior metallic tint, 
in the Philadelphia and New York markets as 
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wild ones. Many of these require a practised eye to 
distinguish their tme character, but they are always 
rather less brilliant, and those I examined bad a broad 
whitish band at the tip of the tail-coTerts, and another 
at the tip of the tail itself, which instantly betrayed 
their origin, the wild ones being entirely oestitdte of 
the former, and the band on the tip of the tail being 
neither so wide nor so pure. 

In the following description we giro the generic as 
well as the specific characters of the wild turkey, in 
order to make it complete. 

The male wild turkey, when full grown, is nearly 
four feet in length, and more than fiye in extent. The 
bill is short and robust, measuring two inches and a 
half to the comer of the mouth ; it is reddish, and botn 
colour at tip ; the superior mandible is vaulted, declining 
at tip, and overhangs the inferior, being longer and 
wider; it is covered at base by a naked cepe4ike 
membrane, in which the nostrils are situated, they 
being half closed by a turgid membrane, and opening 
downwards; the inferior mandible slightly aaoendi 
towards the tip ; the aperture of the ear is defended by 
a fascicle of small decomposed feathers ; the tengne is 
fleshy and entire; the irides are dark brown; the 
head, which is very small in proportion to the body, 
and half of the neck, are covered by a naked blnish 
skin, on which are a number of red wart-like elevations 
on the superior portion, and whitish ones on the 
inferior, interspersed with a few scattered, black, 
bristly hairs, and small feathers, which are still less 
numerous on the neck ; the naked skin extends farther 
downwards on the inferior surface of the neck, where 
it is flaccid and membranous, forming an undulating 
appendage, on the lower part of which are cavemona 
elevations, or wattles. A wrinkled, fleshy, comc^ 
extensible caruncle, hairjr and penicellated at tip, arises 
from the bill at its junction with the forehead ; when 
the bird is quiescent, this process is not much more 
than an inch and a half long ; but when he is excited 
by love or rajfe, it becomes elongated^ so as to cover 
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the Inll eitirel^f, and depend two or tliree inches below 
it. The neek is of a moderate length and thickness, 
bearing^ on its inferior 'portion a pendent fascide of 
Uack rigid hairs, about nine inches long. The body is 
thick, somewhat elongated, and covered with long 
tronoated feathers; these are divided into very light 
fuliginous don'n at base, beyond which they are dusky; 
to this dusky portion succeeds a broad, effulgent^ 
metallic band, changing now to copper colour or bronze 
gold, then to violet or purple, accoroing to the incidence 
of light ; and at tip is a terminal, narrow, velvet black 
band, which does not exist in the feathers of the neck 
and breast; the lower portion of the back, and the 
upper part of the rump, are much darker, with less 
bnlliant golden violaceous reflections ; the feathers of 
the inferior part of the rump have several concealed, 
nanrow, ferruginous, transverse lines, then a black band 
before the broad metallic space, which is effulgent 
coppery ; beyond the terminal narrow black band is an 
JOBpoUshed bright bay fringe. The upper tail-coverts 
are of a bright bay colour, with numerous narrow bars 
4if shining greenish ; all these coverts are destitute of 
the metidlic band, and the greater number have not 
the black subterminal one; the vent and thighs are 
fUmn brownish cinereous, intermixed with paler ; the 
Wider tail-coverts are blackish, glossed with coppery 
-towards the tip, and at tip are bright bay. 

The wings are concave and rounded, hardly surpassing 

the origin of the tail; they have twenty-eight quiU 

feathers, of which the first is shortest, and the fourth 

and fifth longest, the second and ninth being nearly 

emial; the smidler and middling wing-coverts are 

Moured like the feathers of the body ; the greater 

:eovert8 are copper violaceous, having a black band 

-near the whitish tip ; their concealed web is blackish, 

aprinkled with dull ferruginous: in old birds, the 

exterior web is much worn bv friction amongst the 

boshes, in consequence of which those feathers exhibit 

a very singular, un webbed, curved appearance. The 

spurious wing, the primary coTer(s^ and the primaries, 
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are plain blackish, banded with white, which is inter* 
rupted by the shaft, and sprinkled with blackish ; the 
secondaries have the white portion so large, that they 
may as weU be described as white, banded with blackish^ 
and are, moreover, tinged with ferruginous yellow ; 
this colour gradually encroaches on the white, and 
then on the blackish, in proportion as the feathers 
approach the body, so that the tertials are almost 
entirely of that colour, being only sprinkled with 
blackish, and having metallic reflections on the inner 
web; the anterior under wing-coverts are brownish 
black, the posterior ones being gray ; the tail measures 
more than a foot and a quarter, is rounded, and 
composed of eighteen wide feathers; it is capable of 
being expanded and elevated, together with the supe- 
rior tail-covcrts, so as to resemble a fan, when UM 
bird parades, struts, or wheels. The tail is ferruginoiu» 
molted with black, and crossed by numerous narrow 
undulated lines, of the same colour, which become 
confused on the middle feathers; near the tip is a 
broad black band, then the feathers are again mottled 
for a short distance, and are widely tipped with ferm^ 
ginous yellow. 

The feet are robust and somewhat elongated; the 
tarsus measures more than six inches in length, being 
covered before by large alternate pentagonal plates, ana 
furnished, on the inner posterior side, with a rather 
obtuse, robust, compressed spur, nearly one inch long. 
The toes are three before, connected at base by a 
membrane, and one behind, touching the ground onlj 
at tip, « being articulated higher on the tarsus than the 
others, and one-half shorter than the lateral toes, which 
are equal; the middle toe is more than four inches 
long, and the posterior but little more than one inch ; 
they are all covered by entire plates; the sole is g^rana- 
lated : the colour of the feet is red, the margins of 
the plates and scales, the membrane and nails, being 
blackish; the nails are oblong, wide, obtuse at tip^ 
rounded above, and perfectly plain beneath. 
The female, or hen turkey, is considerably smaller in 
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ing three feet and a quarter longf ; the bill and 
lerable those of the male, but are proportionally 
, the latter being destitute of even a rudiment 
*; the irides are like those of the male; the 
ad neck are not so naked as in that sex, but 
rered by small, decomposed feathers, of a dirty 

colour; those of the back of the neck are 

with ferruginous, constituting a longitudinal 

1 that part ; the caruncle on the frontlet is rudi- 

not susceptible of being elongated ; the pectoral 

ige is entirely wanting in our specimen ; the 

plumage is dusky gray, each feather having a 
; band, less brilliant than that of the male ; then a 
1 band and a grayish terminal fringe ; the black 
linal band is obsolete on the feathers of the neck, 
the whole inferior surface ; those of the latter 
ith the feathers of the lower portion of the back, 
rump, and the flanks, have their tips yellowish 
IOU8, becoming gradually brighter towards the 
'he vent and thighs are dirty yellowish gray, 
t any reflections ; the under tail-coverts are 
and varied with rather deep ferruginous; the 
r tail-coverts are like those of the male, but 
and tipped with a broad, whitish ferruginous 

The wings are also duller, each covert being 
with grayish ; less white exists on the primaries, 
ds being narrower, and the secondaries entirely 
e of them. The tail is similar in colour to that 
nale. It is proper to remark, that the female 
urnished the above description, though certainly 
lad not attained to its full size and perfect 

It was procured in the month of March, on 
's River, Florida. The male was selected from 
many fine specimens, shot in the month of 
lear Engineer Cantonment, on the Missouri, 
led twenty-two pounds ; but as the males are 
n at that season,* when in good order it must 
jijrhed much more. 

extraordinary leanness of this bird, at particular season* 
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The jonng of both sexes resemble each other » 
closelr, b^ore the naked membrane acquires its tiige 
of red, as to be scarcelj distinguishable ; the femiki, 
however, when a few dajs ol^ are somewhat larger 
than the males, and have a weaker piping note; tke 
males then beffin to stand higfher on their lega» whieb 
are stronger than those of the females, and soon exhiUt 
the rudiments of spurs. On the approach of the M 
winter, the young males shew a rudiment of the bend 
or fascicle of hairs on the breast, consisting of a mere 
tubercle, and attempt to strut and gobble ; the seccnd 
year the hairy tufk is about three inches looff ; io the 
third the turkey attains its full stature, aluoogfa it 
certainly increases in size and beauty for seTeral yens 
longer. In a fine male specimen, evidently young, iHnoh 
I obtained in the Philadelphia market, the plumtgt is 
equdly brilliant with that of the finest adul^ al t h o y 
the frontal caruncle is only one inch in length, m 
pectoral appendage two inches, and the spur ■Mfcftf 
rudimentat. The concealed portion of the plumagB «■ 
the anterior part of the back is sprinkled with pale ftt- 
ruginous, which dbappears as the bird advances in age, 

Females of four years old have their full sixe vti 
colouring ; they then possess the pectoral fascicle, fSw 
or five inches long, Twhich, according to Mr Audubon 
they exhibit a little in the second year, if not barrae,] 
but this fascicle is much thinner than that of the nak 
The barren hens do not obtain this distinction vntil ( 
very advanced age ; and, being preferable for the tdik 
the hunters single them from tiie flock, and kill tlMi 
in preference to the others. The female wild tmkv 
is more frequently furnished with the hairy tuft thai 
the tame one, and this appendage is gained earfier I 
life. The great number or young hens without it, ha 
no doubt given rise to the incorrect assertion of a iei 
writers, that the female is always destitute of it. 

of the year, has become proverbial in many Indian lai^uaget. A 
Omawkaw, 'n'ho wishes to make known nit aliject poverty, Wfi 
" Wak pawne zezecah ha gohay^l am as poor as a tarfciy i 
summer." 
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lie weight of the hen generally aTerages about niae 
ads avoirdnpois. Mr Audubon has shot barren 
s, in strawberry time, weigfhing thirteen pounds; 
he has seen some few so &t as to burst open by 
ng from a tree, after being shot. The male turkeys 
T more in bulk and weight ; from the accounts I 
reeeiyed from various parts of the Union, fifteen 
twenty pounds may be considered a fair statement 
heir medium weight ; but birds of thirty pounds 
not yery rare ; and I haye ascertained the existence 
Mne weighing forty. In relation to those surpassing 
last mentioned weight, according to the report of 
iors who do not speak from personal observation, I 
» not been able to find any, and am inclined to col« 
r them as fabulous. Mr Audubon informs us, he 
•Be in the Louisville market that weighe'd thirty-eix 
ids; the pectoral appendage of this bird measured 
B than a foot in length. Bartram describes a sped* 
of remarkable size and beauty, reared from an egg 
d in the forest, and hatched by a common hen, 
en this turkey stood erect, the head was three feet 
I- the ground. The animal was stately and hand- 
9y and did not seem insensible of the admiration he 
ted. 

beugh comparatively recent, the domestic state of 
turkey has been productive of many varieties ; we 
[ not, therefore, be surprised at the existence of 
■rous and remarkable differences in those animals, 
h. have been domesticated from time immemorial. 
atost striking aberration from the standard of the 
ies, is certainly the tufted turkey, which is very 
the crest being white in some specimens, and 
c in others. Tame turkeys sometimes occur of an 
ftcolate black colour; others are exclusively white; 
( are speckled or variegated ; and all these varieties 
continued by propagation, under analogous circum- 
'/CS. In the wild state, a white, or even a speckled 
ey, is unknown ; and we may venture to say, that 
in black one has hardly ever occurred, 
oehring proposed the name of C^/nckramus for this 
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^enus, as the term Meleagris was used by the ancients 
to indicate a different bird. All other naturalists have 
agreed with Linne, who, though fully aware of the 
fact, made use of the name we have adopted. But lie 
included in the genus two allied species, which Gmdii 
very properly rejected, and placed in a separate genni, 
which he called Penelope^ considering the turkey ae 
sui generis, Latham again rendered the genus unDi- 
tiiral, by restoring one of the objectionable Liuneaa 
species, perceiving that it was not properly placed ia 
Penelope; it is, in truth, a Phasianus. As now charac- 
terized, the present genus is exclusively American; 
and, by the discovery of a beautiful species closely 
allied to that of the United States, it now consists of 
two species. The ocellated turkey {Meleagris oculata) 
inhabits Honduras, and may be distinguished from the 
common species by its smaller size, more brilliant plor 
mage, and principally by having ocellated spots on the 
tail. It was first described by Cuvier, ana has lately 
been figured in the magnificent periodical work, the 
f* Planches Coloriees" of Temminck and Laugier. A 
beautiful specimen has long been exhibited in the 
Charleston Museum. 



M. Duponceau, so well known by his philological n^sean^es, hat 
favoured us with the following table of names for the wild torkej, ia 
the different Indian languages. 

E. English Pronunciation.— F. French. —S. Spanish .p-O. 



Algonkin 
Adayes . 
Atacapas 
Caddoes 

Chetimachas 

Cherokee 
Chickasa^ 
Choctaws 
Creeks 

Delaware proper . 

Delaware of New 

Jersey 
Delaware of New 

Sweden 
Huron . 



MLssissay, E. 
Owachuk, S. 
Skilliff, S. . . 
Noe, E. , . . 
Tsante hatineche 

hase.f S. 
Kaiuna; Oocoocoo, 
Fukit, E. 
Oopuh, E. 
Pinewau, E. . 

Tschikenum, 6. 
Tshikuuna, E. 



Mackenzie. 
MS. Voc 
MS. Voc. 
Dr Sibley. 

7 MS. Voc 

E. MS. Voc 

MS. Voc 

MS. Voc 

MS. Voc 
CHeckewelder and 
t berger. 

MS. Voc 



Sickenem, (Swedish) 
Ondetontak, F. 



Luther's Cateddon. 
FereSagard. 
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lamepeople) Daigh-ton-tah, E. [^*Am?n' ^ ^'•''*®*- 

Pireouah, F. . MS. Voc. 

IX . Mes-sey-thew, E. Mackenzie. 

Pilanun . MS. Voc. 

Pahquun, E. . MS. Voc. 

k . Kunum, £. . MS. Voc. 

(a branch j 2e.ze.kah, E, Say. 

(Troquois) JNetachrochwa gatschi. Zebberger*8Dictionary, 

/ lion f V« • ffM 0« 

>ck . Sukah tingah, E. . MS. Voc. 

>n . Inchuga Sukah, E. MS. Voc. 

ahtoktatah j wa-ek-kung-ja, E. Say. 

Pelewa, G. . Heckewelder. 

AMtch-pshah, E. . MS. Voc- 

(^°«^ JNahiam, E. . MS. Voc. 



GENUS XIX. — TETRAO. 
2. TMTRAO 0BSCUBU8, SAY. — DUSKY GROUSE. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XVIII. FEMALE. 

, in his genus Tetrao, brought together so 
umber of species bearing no more than a distant 
nee to each other, and differing not only in 
temal characters, but even in their peculiar 
lat he might, with almost the same propriety, 
uded in it all typical gallinaceous birds. Latham 
iciously separated the genus Tinamus, as well 
f Perdix, which latter he restored from Brisson. 
kewise contributed to our better knowledge of 
ds by characterizing two more natural genera, 
tes and Ortygis, Temminck, in his Histoire 
Hnaces, carried the number to seven, but has 
luced it by reuniting Cotumix to Perdix. 
•ue Tetraones are divided by Vieillot into two 
the Lagopodes forming a distinct one by 
'es. These, however, we regard as no more 
ibgenus, of which we distinguish three in our 

18 of Virginia, a branch of tho Tuscaroras. 

, a nation of Floridian Indians, speaking a curious language, 

icular sounds, not found in any other languages. ' They live 

Creeks. 
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genus Tetrao, I. — Xo^cgcm^, which represents it in tki 

Arctic Polar regions; for whose chmate they an 

admirably adapted by being clothed to the Tery nnb 

in plumaffe suited to the temperature, furnished aboh 

dantly with thick down, upon which the feathers jn 

closely applied. The colour of their winter plnmaie 

is an additional protection against rapacious •"'—■^j 

by rendering it difficult to distinguish them from the 

snows by which they are surrounded. IL — TeiraOi 

which is distributed oyer the more temperate dinateij 

the legs being still feathered down to the toes. Ill— 

JBanasia, a new division, of which we propose Tetrao 

bonasia, L. as the type, in which only the upper portion 

of the tarsus is feathered. These occasionally itescend 

still farther south than the others, inhabiting wooded 

plains as well as mountainous regions^ to which those 

of the second section are more particulariy attached. 

But the entire genus is exclusively boreal, being only 

found in Europe, and the northern countries of Ameriei 

and Asia. The long and sharp-winged grouse^ or 

Pteroclea of Temminck, which represent, or rsither 

replace these birds in the arid and sandy countries of 

Africa and Asia, a single species inhabiting also the 

southern extremity of Europe, we conuder, in commoii 

with all modem authors, as a totally distinct genoL 

That group, composed of but few species, resort to the 

most desert regions, preferring dry and burning wastes 

to the cool shelter of the woods. These oceans, as they 

might be termed, of sand, so terrific to the eye and toe 

imagination of the human traveller, they bolmy yeatore 

to cross in large companies in search of the fluid so 

indispensable to life, but there so scarce, and only 

found in certain spots. Over the intervening spaces 

they [MISS with extraordinary rapidity, and at a crest 

elevation, bein^ the only gallinaceous birds furnished 

with wings of the form required for such flights. Hub, 

however, is not the only peculiarity in which they 

aberrate from the rest of their order, and approach the 

paeons, being said to lay but few eggs, the yooiif 
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in the nest until they are full fledged, and 
mean time by the parents, 
•use dwell in forests, especially such as are 
situated in mountainous districts ; the Bona- 
er, and the Tetrao cupido, frequenting plains 
V trees of yarious kinds. The Lagopodes of 
regions, or ptarmigans, are also found on the 
ted mountains of central Europe, where the 
*e corresponds to that of more northern 

Here they keep among the tufts of dwarf 
hich, with pines, form the principal yeg^eta^ 
ise cUmatcs. The grouse feed almost exclu- 
eaves, buds, berries, and especially the ^oung 
trees, pines, spruce, or birch, resorting to 
' when compelled by scarcity of other rood, 
;heir usual means of subsistence are buried 
le snow. They sometimes, especially when 
;k up a few insects and worms, and are fond 
;gs. Like other gallinaceous birds, they are 

employed in scratching the earth, are fond 
g themselves with dust, and swallow small 
id gravel to assist digestion. No birds are 
iedly and tyrannically polygamous. As soon 
aales are fecundated, tne male deserts them, 

farther about them nor their progeny, to 
tary life. Like perfidious seducers, they are 
tentions however, and display the greatest 
> secure the possession of those they are 
I so ready to abandon. The nuptial season 
« when the leaves first appear in spring. The 
1 appear quite intoxicated with passion : they 
either on the ground, or on the fallen trunkis 
with a proud deportment, an inflamed and 
the feathers of the head erected, the wings 
he tail widely spread, parading and strutting 
I sorts, of extravagant attitudes, and expressing 
ngs by sounds so loud as to be heard at a great 

This season of ardour and abandonment is 
I till June. The deserted female kys, unno- 
he mide, far apart on the ground, among low 
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and thick bushes, from eight to sixteen eggs, 
but once in a season. They sit and rear the 
precisely in the manner of the common fowl, t 
being carefully protected by the mother oil 
whom they remain all the autumn and wi; 
separating until the return of the breeding se 
is only at this period that the males seek the t 
the females. 

The grouse are remarkably wild, shy, and ur 

birds, dwelling in forests or in barren, unc 

grounds, avoiding cultivated and thickly i 

countries, and keeping together in famili< 

Lagopodes only live in very numerous floe! 

posed of several broods, parting company ii 

return of spring invites them to separate in 

different sexes, which is always done by the 

this division. Except in the breeding sea 

grouse keep always on the ground, alighting 

only when disturbed, or when going to roost x 

by day retiring to the deepest part of the fore 

flesh of all grouse is delicious food, dark col 

some, and white in others, the dark being m< 

pact, juicy, and richly flavoured, as in Tetrao 

.while the white, though somewhat dry, is distil 

for delicacy and lightness. Such are the 1 

T, umbellus of America, and T, bomisicB of Hu 

The grouse are distinguished by a short st 

feathered at base, and they are, of all gallinaceo 

those in which the upper mandible is the most 

the feathers of the bill are very thick and cl 

cover the nostrils entirely ; the tongue ii 

fleshy, acuminate, and acute; the eye is sun 

by a conspicuous red and papillous naked spi 

tarsi are generally spurless in both sexes, and i 

wholly covered with slender feathers, whicn 

Lagopodes are thicker and longer than in 1 

extending not only beyond the toes, but growi 

on the sole of the foot — a peculiarity which, a| 

to the observation of Buffon, of all animals 

met with only in the hare. These feathers ii 
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still longer and closer. All the others have 
scabrous beneath, and famished with a pecti- 
w of processes on each side.* This rougnness 
die of the feet enables them to tread firmly on 
«ry surface of the ground or frozen snow, or to 
e branches of trees covered with ice. Their 
) manifestly so formed as to suit them for 
ig away the snow covering the vegetables which 

their food. The wings of the grouse are 
id rounded; the first primary is shorter than 
i and fourth, which are longest. The tail is 
composed of eighteen feathers, generally broad 
nded. The red grouse, T. scoticus, however, 

European BonasieBy and T. canadensis, ot 
grouse, have but sixteen ; while our two new 
American species have twenty^ one of them 
these feathers very narrow and pointed, the 
ess being also observed in the sharp-tailed 

They have the head small, the neck short, 
body massive and very fleshy. 
Bmales of the larger species differ greatly from 
MB, which are glossy black, or blackish, while 
ler are mottled with gray, blackish, and rufous : 
\ all the typical Tetraones of Europe, and the 
the plains, the dusky, and the spotted grouse 
*ica. The smaller species, in which both sexes 
tied, such as T, pnasanielhts and T, cupido, 
little or no difference in the plumage of the 
es ; which is also the case in fdl the BonasitB 
ropodes. The young in their first feathers are 
espects like the female, and the males do not 
their fall plamage until after the second moult, 
lit twice a-year, and most of the Lagopodes 
their colours with the seasons in a remarkable 

genus Tetrao is now composed of thirteen 
— three Lagopodes, two BonasitB, and eight 
Tetraones, This enumeration does not include 

e processes are liable to fall off, at least in preserved skins, 
v. N 1 
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the Tetrao rupestrisy which we do not consider wdl 
estahlished, any more than the new species of Mr- 
Brehm. The species of Lagopus, as mi^ht be infemi 
from their inhabiting high northern latitudes, avs 
common to both continents, with the exception of tht 
I^ed grouse, T. scoticus, which is peculiar to the BritiA 
islands, and which, from its not changing the colom 
of its plumage with the seasons, may be considered «l 
forming the passage to the true Tetraanes. Of J k m ^ 
there are five in North America, each and all diftiiul 
from the three European. Of the two Btmanm, oM ii 
peculiar to the old, and the other to the new coatuiwifi 
the former having sixteen, the latter eighteen fttthflit 
to the tail. Thus the entire number is seven in BimM 
while it is eight in North America. Setting adda tkt 
two common to both, and the respective Bamasim, m 
may consider the cock of the woods of Europe at tki 
parallel of the cock of the plains of America. Tht 
olack grouse, T. tetrix, wiU find its equivalent ia tht 
dusky grouse, T, obscurus; but the T. hybridMM \m 
no representative in America, any more than the. 7. 
scoticus. These, however, are more than replaced M 
to number, by the T, phasicmellus, T. aqndo^ and T» 
canadensis, all American species, which have aooa 
corresponding to them in the old world. 

Perhaps no other naturalist has personally impeolai 
all the known species of this genus of both contnieall^ 
and having examined numerous specimens even of aont 
of the rarest, and possessing all but one in my mm 
collection, my advantages are peculiar for giving a 
monography of this interesting genus. Sndi a wok it 
is my intention hereafter to publish, illustrated with 
the best figures, and accompanied with farther deteib 
respecting their habits. In tne mean time, I shall maedlf 
state, that, being replaced in Africa by Pterodet, mSk 
in South America by Tinamus, all the known ^peoias of 
n'ouse are found in North America, or in Eunme^ 4l» 
European also inhabiting Asia; from whose ebvated 
central and northern regions, yet unexplored, najr be 
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any new species that still remain to be disco* 
The extensive wilds of ^iN^orth America may 
sh more, though we do not think so ; for since 
become acquainted with both sexes of the 
>use, and the cock of the plains, we have been 
fer satisfactorily to known species all those ^f 
Y indications occur in the accounts of travellers 
(untry. 

America is exceeded by no country in the 
umber, and valuable qualities of her grouse ; 
B even perhaps superior to all others in these 
since the discovery of the cock of the plains. 
1 the careful and accurate researches of Wilson 
[iim to the belief that there existed but two 
F grouse in the territory of the United States, 
lan six are now known to inhabit within their 
B8. But we are not aware that any of the 

Lagopua ever enters the confines of the 
lotwithstanding the pains we have taken to 
formation on this point from the high northern 
yi Maine and Michigan, in which, if any where, 
iBOSt likely to be discovered. It would however 
extraordinary if these birds, which are iound 
Ips of Switzerland, should not abo inhabit the 
res of the Rocky Mountains, which are known 
i resort of the various species of grouse. With 
ption, therefore, of the well known Tetrao 
/which belongs to Banasioy all the others are 
use, Tetraones, 

poUed, and the sharp-tailed grouse, were long 
town as inhabitants of that part of America 
^ the United States, but the two others are 
Ided, not only to our fauna, but to the general 
being found for the first time in the American 

and not elsewhere. For the history of the 
jr, the manners, habitation, and a particular 
on of each of these, we shall refer the reader 
several articles. 

usky grouse is eminently distinguished from all 
lown species by having the tail slightly rounded, 
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and conposed of twenty broad and rounded femtherb 
This peculiarity of the extraordinary number of tiB> 
feathers, is only found besides in the cook of the plaiMi 
in which, however, they are not rounded, but ymf 
slender, tapering^, and acute. In size and colour tte 
dusky grouse may be compared to the black grouse «C 
Europe, so remarkable for the outward curyature of At 
lateral feathers of the tail. 

The present specimen is that on which Say estaUisM 
the species : it was killed on a mountain in the trstt 
chain dividing the waters of the Mississippi frou Stole 
which flow towards the Pacific, at a spot when^ «H 
the 10th of July, 1820, the exploring party ef 1^^ 
Long were overlooking, from an elevation of ose er 
two thousand feet, a mde extent of country. A tmiB 
river poured down the side of the mountain tiirovgk a 
deep and inaccessible chasm, forming a continued ceeeiii 
of several hundred feet. The su^ace of tiie eeaoliy 
appeared broken for several miles, and in many ef tM 
valleys could be discerned columnar and pyramidri 
masses of sandstone, some entirely naked, and othsn 
bearing small tufts of bushes about their ranuniti. 
When the bird flew, and, at the unexpected momeiit ef 
its death, it uttered a cackling note. Somewhat resembUag 
that of the domestic fowl. 

The female dusky grouse is eighteen inches in leiH|tL 
The bill measures precisely an inch, which is emaS m 
proportion ; it is blackish, with the base of the tmtm 
mandible whitish. The general colour of the phoMfi 
is blackish brown, much lighter on the nedc wai 
beneath, all the feathers having two or tiiree auTOr 
bars of pale ochreous, much less pure and bright on te 
neck and breast ; the small short featiiers at the 1mm 
of the bill covering the nostrils are tinged wHk 
ferruginous, those immediately nearest the forelMid 
have but a single band, and are slightiy tipped, iMe 
the larger ones of the neck, back, rump, ana eren the 
tail-coverts, as well as the feathers of the breast^ hivt 
two bands and the tip. These rufous terminal aiaifioi, 
on the upper portion of the back, and on the ' '* 
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are broad, and sprinkled with black, so as to 
blended with the lower band. The sides of 
d and the throat are whitish, dotted with 
, the black occupying both sides of each feather, 
tg and taking a bandlike appearance on the 
portion of the npper sides of the neck ; on each 
of the breast is a whitish band that becomes 
1 those nearest the bellj ; the flanks are varied 
bns, each feather baring, besides the small tip, 
oad cross lines of that colour, and a white spot 
ip of the shaft, increasing in size as they are 
>wer ; the belly feathers are plain dull cinereous, 
er tail-coverts are white, black at their base, 
i or two black bands besides, and tinged between 
is with grayish ochreous ; the wings are nine 
If inches long, with the third and fifth primaries 
I, the coverts, as well as the scapuls^, are of 
era! colour, with about two bands, the second 
h is sprinkled as well as the tip, each feather 
bite on the shaft at tip ; the primaries, secon- 
ind outer wing-coverts, including their shafts, 
1 dusky ; the secondaries have ochreous zigzag 
n their outer webs, and are slightly tipped with 
itish ; the primaries themselves are somewhat 
with dingy white externally, but are notwith- 
' entirely without the regular white spots so 
Ue in other grouse; the lower wing-coverts, 
^ axillary feathers, are pure white. The tail 
s in length seven and a half inches, is very 
rounded, of twenty broad feathers, of which the 
ire plain blackish, with the exception of a few 
dots at the base of their outer webs, and the 
mes being varied with rufous dots disposed like 
is acrosa their whole width ; all are thickly 
vith gray for half an inch at tip, which in the 
a described, but by no means so much so in 

r'ves the tail an appearance of having a broad 
band of cinereous sprinkled with blackish. 
*cumstance evinces the inutility of describing 
le extreme minuteiiess to whii^h v* hftYA 
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descended in this instance, as, after all the {mins besiowei^ 
the description. is only that of an individual. The tifl 
is pore black beneath, considerably paler at tip and «■ 
the undulations of the middle feathers. The tarsM h 
three quarters of an inch long; the feathers with wfaieb 
it is covered, together with the femorals, are pik 
grayish ochreous, undulated with dusky ; the toes are 
dusky, and the nails blackish. 

The male is but little larger, and entirely, but Mt 
intensely black. We can, however, say yery litde 
about it, having taken but a hasty and imperfect wm 
of a specimen belonging to Mr Sabine of LondoB^ aad 
writing merely from recollection. The tail-feetben afe 
wholly black, perfectly plain and unspotted; and la 
the female and young, they are but sli^ntly mottled, is 
is seen in almost all grouse. Mr Sabtne has knf hdL 
this bird in his possession, and intended dedicatiiig it» 
as a new species, to that disting^shed trayeUflr, 'H 
Richardson. 

43. TSTSJO PHASJANELLUSf LIN. — SHARP-TAILED GEOITSB. 
BONAPARTE, PLATE XIX. — EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUnUM. 



This species of grouse, though long since said t» 
inhabit Virginia, is, in fact, a recent acquisition to Ae 
Fauna of the United States ; for it was only through 
an awkward mistake that it was ever attributed to tnt 
country. Mitchell, upon an inspection of £dwwrd*8 
bad drawing of this bird, mistaking it for the mflU 
grouse of that and the neighbouring states, declared it 
to be an inhabitant of Virginia; and upon his authority 
Edwards gave it as such. This statement, howcffer, 
led Wilson into the erroneous belief of the identity of 
the two species, in which he was farther con lu ' Me d, 
when, after the most careful researches, he beoOM 
satisfied that the ruffed grouse was the only specni-to 
be found in Virginia. 

The gallant and lamented Governor Lewis gave the 
first. authentic information of the existence of this 
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the limits of these States. He met with it on 
»er waters of the Missouri, but observes, that it 
iarly the inhabitant of the great plains of the 
»ia. He states also, that the scales, or lateral 
es of the toes, with which it is furnished in 
like the rest of its genus, drop off in summer, 
ntroduced the species regularly into the scientific 
of his country. The expedition under Major 
ronght back a specimen now in the Philadelphia 
a, from which, though a female, and unusually 
>loured, we have taken our description, on 
; of its having been procured in the American 
y. The bird is never seen in any of the Atlantic 
though numerous in high northern latitudes. 
»mmon near Severn River and Albany Fort, 
ng the uncultivated lands in the neighbourhood 
settlements, and particularly near the southern 
P Hudson's Ba^, being often killed in winter 
»rt York ; but it does not extend its range to 
ill. Near Fort William, on Lake Superior, the 
died grouse is also found in spring, and we have 
ecimens killed in winter at Cumberland House, 
ers at York Factory in summer. In collections 
jry rare; and Temminck, when he wrote his 
of gallinaceous birds, had never seen a specimen, 
it exist at the time in any European museum, 
by the shape of the tail that this grouse is 
tly distinguished from all others. The English 
'hich we have, with Mr Sabine, selected from 
it, is much more applicable than that of long-> 
given by Edwards ; for instead of being long, 
(xcept the middle feathers, remarkably short, 
rm, and acute, more resembling that of some 
,han of the pheasant. By the elongated feathers, 
DO other particular, this species approaches the 
i genus Pterocles. At Hudson's Bay it is called 
it, a name which, though inappropriate, seems, 
;, better applied to this than the ruffed grouse, 
original writers- that have mentioned this ^ouse 
LwardS) who first introduced it, «nd has figured 
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the female from a badljr stuffed specimeoy beins; bow^ 
ever, the only figure before ours; Pennant; HeanN^ 
who has given the most information conceraiog ill 
habits, derived from personal observation ; and Fonlat; 
who has described it with accuracy. Linn6 at fint 
adopted it from Edwards, but afterwards mostnntob 
eonntably changed his mind, and considered it as a 
female of the European cock of the woods. It was 
restored by Latham and others to its proper rank in 
the scale of beings. 

The sharp-tailed grouse is remarkably shy, livio^ 
solitary, or by pairs, during summer, and not ags/othtiag 
in packs till autumn; remaining thus throughout the 
winter. Whilst the ruffed grouse is never found bmfc in 
woods, and the pinnated grouse only in plaiasy the 
present freouents either indifferently. The^, hom/nt, 
of choice, inhabit what are called the iuniper plains 
keeping among the small juniper bushes, the hmk 
constituting their principal food. They are utoaBy 
seen on the ground, but when disturbed, fly to the 
highest trees. Their food in summer is compoeed of 
berries, the various sorts of which they eagerly seek: 
in vrinter they are confined to the buds and tops of 
evergreens, or of birch and alder, but especially poplar, 
of which they are very fond. They are more easily 
approached in autumn than when they inhabit lam 
forests, as they then keep alighting on the tops of the 
tallest poplars, beyond the reach of an ordinary na» 
When disturbed in that position, they are apt to hide 
themselves in the snow; but Hearne informs us, thai 
the hunter's chance is not the better for that ; for ao 
rapidly do they make their way beneath the surfaos^ 
that they often suddenly take wing several yards from 
the spot where they entered, and almost aiwajra in a 
different direction from that which is expected. 

Like the rest of its kind, the sharp-tailed gronae 
breeds on the ground near some bush, making a loose 
nest with grass, and lining it with feathers. Here the 
female lays fir nine to thirteen eggs, which are white 
spotted with 1 The young are hatched nboni 
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• middle of June; they utter a pipiog noise, some- 
it like chickens. Attempts have been repeatedly 
io to domesticate them, but have as constantly 
ed, aU the youn^, though carefully nursed by theur 
smother, the common hen, dyingf one after another, 
bahly for want of suitable food. This species has 
era! cries : the cock has a shrill crowing^ note, rather 
»le; and both sexes, when disturbed, or whilst on 
wing, repeat frequently the cry of cock, cock* This 
1 known sound conducts the hunter to their hiding 
se, and they are also detected, by producing with 
ir smaU, kteral, rigid tail-feathers, a curious noise, 
smUing that made by a winnowing fan. When in 
d order, one of these grouse will weigh upwards of 
» poimds, being very plump. Their flesh is of a 
rt Drown colour, and very compact, though, at the 
le time^ exoeediDgly juicy and well tasted, being iar 
erior in this respect to the common ruffed, and' 
roaohing in excellence the delicious pinnated grouse. 
?he adult male sharp-tailed grouse, in full plumage, is 
seen inches long, and twenty-three in breadth. The 
18 little more than an inch long, blackish, pale at 
base of the lower mandible, and with its ridge 
ering between the small feathers covering the 
trils : these are blackish, edged with pale rus^, the 
er predominating ; the irides are hazel. The general 
lur of the bird is a mixture of white, and different 
lies of dark and light rusty, on a rather deep and 
my blackish ground, the feathers of the head and 
k have but a single band of rusty, and are tipped 
h white; those, however, of the crown, are of a 
oh deeper and more glossv black, with a single 
"ginal spot of rusty on each side, and a very faint 
of the same, forming a tolerably pure black space on 
top of the head. The feathers between the eye and 
, those around the eye, above and beneath, on the 
Mi of the head, and on the throat, are somewhat of a 
^ yellowish white, with a small black spot on each 
f, giving these parts a dotted appearance ; but the 
I &wer and smaller on the throat. The feathers of 
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the back and rump are black, transversely yaried m 
the margin and at tip, with pale brig^ht rusty, sprinkM 
with black, forming a confused mixture of black aai 
rusty on the whole upper parts of the bird; the lonf 
ioose-webbed upper tail-coverts being similar, bit 
decidedly and almost regularly banded with black, aad 
-sprinkled with rusty, this colour being there much 
hghter and approaching to white, and even constitutiBf 
the ground colour. The breast is brown, approadusg 
to chocolate, each feather being terminated by a white 
iringe, with a large arrow-shaped spot of that ooloor on 
the middle of each feather, so that, when the phunflfB 
lies close, the feathers appear white with black eratoents, 
and are generally described so. On the lower poitkiii 
of the breast, the white spots, as they descend, Moome 
longer and narrower, the branches forming the angi^t 
coming closer and closer to each other, till the ipot 
becomes a mere white streak along the shaft, but, at 
the same time, the white margintd fringe widens lo 
considerably, that the feathers of the belly nOT be 
properly called white, being brown only at their bne, 
but the shaft is white even there, with no more than a 
brown heart-shaped spot visible on the middle, llie 
heart-shaped brown spots of the belly become so vtty 
small at the vent, that this part appears pure white, 
with a few very small blackish spots; the long flank 
feathers are broadly banded witn black and white, 
somewhat tinged with ochrous exteriorly; the under 
tail-coverts are white, blackish along the shafti> 
and more or less varied with black in different speci- 
mens, which also vary considerably as to the sise and 
shape of all the spots, being in some more acute, in 
others more rounded, &c. The wings are eight in^M 
long, the third and fourth primaries being the longcit; 
the scapulars are uniform with the back, but, beaidct 
the rusty sprinkling of the margins and tip, the largfit 
have narrow bandlike spots of a pure bright mfoin, a 
slight whitish streak along the shaft in the centre, wad 
a large white spot at the end. The smaller wing-ooverts 
are plain chocolate brown; the spurious wing, aad 
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iter ooverts, are of the same brown, but eacli feather 
ars at the point a hirge and very conspicnons pure 
lite spot ; all the other superior coverts are blackish, 
linkled, and banded with rusty, each furnished with 
x>n^icuou8 terminal spot ; the under wing-coyerts^ 
i;ether with the long axillary feathers, are pure white, 
di with a single small dusky spot, and are marbled 
th white and brownish on the outer margin ; the 
ilk are plain dusky brown, the primaries being 
pdarly marked with pure white spots half an inch 
irt on their outer webs, except at the point of the 
it; the longest feather of the spurious wing, and the 
ger outer corerts, have also a pair of these spots ; 
9 aecondaries, besides the outer spots, which assume 
) appearance of bands, are tipped with pure white, 
■■diig a narrow terminal margin ; those nearest the 
tiala are also slightly marked with rusty ; the tertials 
Bmselres are similar to the scapulars, that is, they 
) Uack, banded and sprinkled with different shades 
rusty ; the tail is strongly cuneiform and graduated, 
eighteen feathers, with the middle five inches long', 
dch is three more than the outer. According to 
me accounts, the two middle feathers are by more 
an two inches longer than the adjoining, but, in all 
b haye examined, the difference was little more than 

inoh ; the four middle are similar in shape, texture, 
d colour, being narrow, flaccid, equal in breadth 
longhout, though somewhat dilated and cut square 

the end. In colour, they yary considerably in dif- 
ieot specimens, the ground being generally black, and 
3 tips white, but more or less varied, in some with 
lite, and in others with rusty ; these colours being at 
e time pure, at another sprinkled with blackish, and 
mming various tints ; in one specimen they are dis« 
led in spots, in another in bands, lines, chains, angles, 
u; hut generally in a long stripe on each side of the 
ift at base, and in transverse spots at the point of 
3 two longest, while they are in round spots all 
>ng each side of the two shortest : in one specimen^ 
riftiter are even almost plain, being dingy. white^ 
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sprinkled with blackish on the whole of their outer 
web ; idl the other lateral feathers, entirely concealed 
by the coverts, are pure white at the point, bat with 
dusky shafts, and are more or less broadly dark cinereow 
at base ; these feathers are very rigid, and of a corioiN 
form, tapering from the base to the point, where they 
suddenly dilate ; they are deeply emarginated at tip, and 
their inner lobe projects considerably ; the tarsus istwo 
inches long ; the slender hair-like feathers coYeriitf it, 
are, as well as the femorab, of a dingy grayish white, 
obsoletely waved with dusky; the toes are 8troii|flv 
pectinated, and are, as well as the nails, of a Uackisa 
dusky, while the long processes are whitish. 

The foregoing minute description is chiefly taken 
from a handsome male specimen from Arctic America. 
There is no difference between the sexes, at lent we 
have not been able to detect any in all the spedmenaof 
both that we have examined ; hence we condade that 
the difference generally described by authors; and 
which we have ourselves copied in our Synopsis, that 
of the breast being chocolate brown in the male^ and 
uniform with the rest of the plumage in the female^ 
does not exist. The female is merely less bright and 
glossy. Both sexes, like other grouse, have a papillou 
red membrane .over the eye, not always seen in stofied 
skins, and which is said to be very vivid in the male of 
this species in the breeding season. This membrans^ 
an inch in length, becomes distended, and projects 
above the eye in the shape of a small crest, three-eighthi 
of an inch high. The male at this season, like that of 
other species, and indeed of most gaUinaceous bird% 
struts about in a ver^ stately manner, carrying himaelf 
very upright ; the middle feathers of the tail are more 
or less elongated, in young birds scarcely exceeding the 
adjoining by half an inch. 

The spring plumage is much more bright and fhmf 
than the autumnal, and also exhibits differences m the 
spots and markings. The female specimen we have 
selected for the following description, on accoont of its 
being the only one we had from the United Statoi 
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y ; it is in the aatumnal dress, and was brought 
3 Rocky Mountains by the expedition under Major 

It is now in the Philadelphia Museum, and we 
roper to insert here in detail the description we 
om it at the time, thus enabling the reader to 
t it with that made from a northern specimen 
ig plumage, rather than point out each and all 
serous, and at the same tune minute and nnim- 
, variations. 

female was fifteen inches long; its general 
mottled with black and yellowish rufous ; the 
; of the head above are yellowish rufous banded 
ack, the shaft yellowish ; a line above the eye, 
eks, and the throat, are pure yellowish rusty, 
(ry few blackish dots, and a band of the latter 
from the bill beneath the eye, and spreading 
; all the lower parts are whitish cream, with a 
sh rusty tinge ; each feather of the neck and 

wdth a broad blackish subterminal margin, in 
ftpe of a crescent, becoming more and more 

and acute as they are lower down on the bell^, 
ve lowest are reduced to a mere black mark in 
Idle ; the lower tail-coverts and the femorals are 
r destitute of black ; all the upper parts, viz. the 
ximp, upper tail-coverts, and scapulars, have a 
1 mottled appearance of black and rusty, each 

being black with rusty shafts, spots, bands, or 
8, the rusty again minutely dotted with black; 

rump, but especially on the tail-coverts, the 
•redominates in such a manner that each feather 
•8 first banded with black and rusty, then de- 

rusty, varied with black, which, however, does 
inge in the least the general effect. The \»'ing- 

are dusky, each with a large round white spot 
the inner gradually taking the markings of the 
ind scapulars; the lining of the shoulder is 
lusky, as well as the spurious wing and the 
ies, each feather of the spurious win^ having 
five large round spots oi white on its outer 
the primaries are regularly marked on tha 
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same side with eiffht or ten squarish, equidistant, whits* 
spots, with a Few inconspicuous wnitish dots on 
their inner web besides ; the secondaries are also dusky, 
but in them the spots take the appearance of bands con- 
tinued across the whole feather, of which bands there 
are three or four, including the terminal; the inner 
secondaries become darker and darker as they approach 
the body, the white becomes rufous, the dots are more 
frequent, and they become confounded with the scapu- 
lars, and are banded and mottled with various tints of 
black and rusty; the lower wing-coverts and long 
axillary feathers are pure white, the outer coverts 
being marbled with dusky. The tail is composed of 
eighteen feathers; it is cuneiform, very short, and 
entirely hidden by the coverts, except the four ndddle 
feathers ; the two middle feathers are flaccid, narroir, 
equal in breadth throughout, lonorer than the others by 
more than an inch, rusty, crossed by chained bands of 
black, and dotted with black and whitish at tip; the 
two next are also longer than the others, nearly tniitish, 
but almost similar in shape, markings, and texture^ to 
the longest ; the lateral decrease in size very fast fttM 
the centre, but by regular degrees, and are remarkably 
stiff, somewhat like those of woodpeckers, wider it 
base and tip than in the middle, pure white at the end 
and on the inner web, the shaft black, and the onttt 
web dotted with blackish ; they are deeply emarginated 
at tip, the inner lobe being longer, acute, and singolacly 
shaped. 

44. TETSAO CANADSNCIS. — SPOTTED GROUSE. 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XX. MALE ; PLATE XXI. FIQ. 1. FXMAXJb 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE MUSEUM. 

As may be seen by the synonymy, two sepailrtA 
spe(Hes have been made of the present, the male and 
female bein«^ taken for different birds. This enor^ 
which originated with Edwards and Brisson, fiwtt. 
whom it was copied by Linne, was rectified by Bnfibiii 
Forster, and otners; and in their decision Gmelio, 
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iiam, and all subsequent writers have acquiesced/ 
th sexes were tolerably weU fissured by Bnffon, as 
y had also been previously by Edwards, 
the spotted grouse is well characterized by its 
ch rounded tail, of but sixteen broad and rounded 
^ersy and may be at once distinguished from all 
lers by the large and conspicuous white spots omi^ 
ating the breast, flanks, and under tail-coverts. It 

been inacurately compared with the European 
trao bancuia, from which it differs very matemdly, 
; eyen being of the same subgenus, and approaching 
rer, if indeed it can be compared vnth any, to the 
tr€Uf urogalltis. 
rhis bird is common at Hudson's Bay throughout 

jear, there frequenting plains and low grounds^ 
ugh in other parts of America it is found on moun- 
1% eyen of great elevation. It inhabits Canada in 
Iter, and was seen by Yieillot in great numbers 
imr the month of October, in Nova Scotia. Lewis 
L Clark met with it on the elevated range of the 
cl^ Mountains, and brought back from their western 
sedition a nude specimen, now deposited in the Phila- 

Shia Museum, where it has been long exhibited 
er the name of Louisiana grouse. This, as truly 
Beryed by Say, first entitled it to rank among the 
^ of the United States. But the Rocky Mountains 
I not the only region of the United States territonr 
iere the spotted grouse is found. We have traced it 
th certainty as a winter visitant of the northern 
tremity of Maine, Michigan, and even of the state of 
»w York, where, though very rare, it is found in the 
unties of Lewis and Jefferson. On the frontiers of 
line it is abundant, and has been seen by Professor 
>lme8, of the Gardiner Lyceum, near Lake Umbagog 
d others. In these countries, the spotted grouse is 
lOim by the various names of wood partridge, swamp 
rtridge, cedar partridge, and spruce partridge. The 
Bcrican settlers of Canada distinguish it by the first. 
Ifichigan and New York, it goes generally by the 
wndi In Maine it bears the third, and in other parts 
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of New Eno^land, New Brunswick, &c more properly 
the last We have been informed by General Henry A, 
S. Dearborn, that they are sent from Nova Sootia ani 
New Brunswick to Boston, in a frozen state ; as in tlie 
north they are known to be so kept hanging dironghoit 
the winter, and when wanted for use, they need only 
be taken down, and placed in cold water to thaw. 
General Dearborn, to whom we are much indebted ftr 
the information which his interest for science has 
induced him voluntarily to furnish, farther mentioni, 
that he has heard from his father, that, during the 
progress of the expedition under Arnold, thrcNi^ the 
wilderness to Quebec, in 1775, these grouse were 
occasionally shot between the tide waters of Knmebeck 
rirer and the sources of the Chaudiere, now forming 
part of the state of Maine. Fine specimens of the 
spotted grouse have been sent to the Lyceum of Natnnd 
History of New York, from the Sault de Ste. Marie, by 
Mr Scnoolcraft, whose exertions in availing himself of 
the opportunities which his residence affords him, ftr 
the advancement of every branch of zoology, merit the 
highest praise. He informs us, that this bird is oommoa 
from Lake Huron to the sources of the Mississippi, 
being called in the Chipeway language, moshcodMce, 
t. e. partridge of the plains. 

The favourite haunts of the spotted grouse, are piae 
woods and dark cedar swamps, in winter resorting ts 
the deep forests of spruce, to feed on the tops and 
leaves of these evei^eens, as well as on the seedi 
contained in their cones, and on juniper berries. Hence 
their flesh, though at all times good, is much better in 
summer, as in wmter it has a strong flavour of spraei. 
At Hudson's Bay, where they are called indifferently 
wood or spruce partridge, they are seen throughout toe 
year. Like other grouse, they build on the gromi 
laying perhaps fewer eggs ; these are varied with white, 
yellow, and black. They are easily approached, heinf 
unsuspicious, and by no means so shy as the oommoi 
ruffed grouse, and are killed or trapped in numben, 
without much artifice being necessary for this pnipose. 

3 
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lien mucli disturbed, like their kindred species, they 
> apt to resort to trees, where, by using the precaution 
always shooting the lowest, the whole of the terrified 
;k may be brought down to the last bird. 
The spotted grouse is. smaller than the common par- 
Ige or pheasant, being but fifteen inches in length* 
e bill is black, seven-eighths of an inch long. Xhe 
tend colour of the plumage is made up of bkck and 
y, mingled in .transverse wavy crescents, with a few 
grayish rufous on the neck. The small feathers 
ering the nostrils, are deep velvety black. The 
khers may all be called black as to the ground colour, 
[ blackish plumbeous at the base; on the crown, 
»er ^des of the head above the eye, and the anterior 
tion of the neck, they have each two gray bands or 
dl crescents, and tipped with a third ; toese parts. 
Jig to the gray margin of the feathers being very 
ady appear nearly all gray ; these longer feathers of 

lower part of the neck above, and between the 
alders, are more broadly and deeply black, each with. 
)ddish band, and gray only at tip ; the lowest have 
n two reddish bands, which pass gradually into 
jrish ; a few of the lateral feathers of the neck are 
lost pure white; all the remaining feathers of the 
»er parts of the body have two grayish bands, besides 
ight tip of the same colour ; some of the lowest and 
^t having even three of these bands, besides the 
The very long upper tail-coverts are well distin- 
ihed, not only by their shape, but also by their 
mrs, being black brown, thickly sprinkled on the 
vins with grayish rusty, and a pretty well defined 
d of that colour towards the point, then a narrow 

of deep black, and are broadly tipped with whitish 
ff more or less pure in different specimens; their 
fts, also, are brownish rusty. The sides of the head 
oath the eyes, together with the throat, are deep 
tk, with pure white spots, the white lying curiously 
n the feathers, so as to form a band about the 
die, continued along the shaft, and spreading at the 
it ; but the feathers being small on these parts, the 

OL. IV. o 
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white spots are not very conspicuous. The hreast, 
is deep black, but each feather broadly tipped 
pure white, constituting the hu^ spots by which 

ries is so peculiariy disting^uisheo. On the ft 
lieathers are at first, from their base, wared 
black and grajrish rustT crescents; but these b« 
gradually less pure and defined, and by getting conl 
ouke the lo vilest appear mottled with the two cfA 
all are marked along the shaft with white, dilatu 
tip, forming on the largest a conspicuous terMinal 
Tne vent is for a space pure white, the tips of its di 
ftathers being of that colour : the under tail-coreH 
deep black, pure white for half an inch at tfaeii 
and with a white mark along the shaft beaidia, 
wings are seven inches lonff, the fourth primary t 
being somewhat longer than the rest The i 
ooverts and scapularies are blackish, waved and nw 
with grayish rusty ; the longest scapularies have a i 
terminal spot of pure white along their shafiL 
smaller coverts are merely edged with grayish i 
and, in very perfect specimens, they are even plain 
under wing-coverts are brownish dusky, edged 
grayish, some of the largest, as well as the long azi 
feathers, having white shafts, dilating into a ten 
spot; the remaining inferior surface of the wi 
bright silvery gray : the spurious wing and the < 
are plain dusky brown, the secondaries being slij 
tipped and edged externally with paler, and t 
nearest the body somewhat mottled with grayish ] 
at the point, and on the inner vane ; the primaries^ 
the exception of the first, are slightly marked 
whitish gray on their outer ed^e, but are enl 
destitute of white spots. The tail is six inches 
well rounded, and composed of only sixteen feat 
These are black, with a slight sprinkling of b 
reddish on the outer web at base, under the oai 
which disappears almost entirely with age; all 
bright daiic rusty for half an incii at th«r tip» 
colour itself being finely edged and shafted wi^ h 
The tarsus measures an inch and a half, its fwt 
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ler ynA the femorals, are dingy gray; slightly 
I with diiaky; the toes are dusky; the latend 
dingy whitish, and the nails hlackish. 
i female is smaller than the male, being more Hmm. 
h shorter. The general plumage is much more 
9 with less of blade, but mueh more of ras^. 
is a tinge of rufous on tibe feathers of the no8tnk>$ 
of the head, neek, and upper part of the hack, 
adc, with two or three bright bands of orange 
and tipped with gray; there is more of the gtaj 
I die neck, on the lower part of which above, the 
) bands are broader; all the remaining parts of 
idv above, including the tail-coverts, are more 
my banded and mottled with duller rusty, 
i, and gray, on a blackish ground, these colom 
elves being also sprinkled with a little bladk; 
ies of the head, the throat, and all the neA 
, are dull rusty orange, each feather varied wilii 
on the lower portion of the breast, the blaek 
are broad and very deep, alternating equally witili 
nge rusty, and even gradually encroaching upon 
nmnd colour; the breast is deep blade, eaeh 
r, as well as those of the und^r parts, including 
wer tail-coverts, are broadly tipped with pure 
Ibrming over all the inferior surface very lai^ 
Me spots, each feather having besides one or two 
orange spots, much paler and duller on the betty, 
»rcely appearing when the plumage lies clos^: 
tthers of the flanks are blackish, deeper at first, 
jrred with very bright orange, then much mottled 
loll grayish rusty, each having a triangular white 
ear the tip. The wings and tail are similar to 
of the male, the variegation of the scapulars and 
eererts being only of a much more rusty tinge, 
nuiffe in the middle on the shaft, all the larger 
rs having, moreover, a white streak along the 
ending in a pure white spot, wanting in the male, 
iter edge of the primaries is more broadly whitish, 
le tertials are dingy white at the point, being also 
d widi dull orange; the tail feathers^ especially 
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the middle ones, are more thickly sprinkled with rusty 
orange, taking* the appearance of bauds on the middle 
feathers, their orange coloured tip being, moreover, not 
so pure, and also sprinkled. 

The present bird comes from the Rocky Mountains: 
it is a male, and remarkably distinguished from the 
common ones of his species, by having the tail-feathen 
entirely black to the end. This difference I have 
•observed to be constant in other specimens from the 
same wild locality; whilst all the northern spedmeB^ 
of which I have examined a great number/ are: alike 
distinguished by the broad rufous tip, as in those 
described, and as also described by Linne and all other 
,writers, who have even considered that as an essential 
mark of the species. The Rocky Mountain specimou 
are, moreover, somewhat larger, and their toes, thou^ 
likewise strongly pectinated, are, perhaps, somewhat 
less so, and the tail-coverts are pure white at tip. 
But, Heaven forbid that our statements should ezdte 
the remotest suspicion, that these slight aberrations 
are characteristic of different species! If we mi^t 
venture an opinion not corroborated by observatkw, 
we would say, that we should not be astonished, if the 
most obvious discrepancy, that of the tail, were entirdly 
owing to season, the red tip being the full spriig 
plumage ; though it is asserted, that tms species does not 
vary in its plumage with the seasons. 

45. TETSAO UnOPHASIANVS, BOKAPARTE. 

COCK OF THE PLAINS. , 

BONAPARTE, PLATE XXI. FIG. II. 

It is with the liveliest satisfaction that we are enabled 
finally to enrich the North American Fauna with Utf 
name and description of this noble bird ; which 
must have formed from the earliest periods a primaBsl 
ornament of the distant wilds of the west. HanUV 
inferior to the turkey in size, beauty, and usefulness, 
tjie cock of the plains is entitled to the first fJaoe. in 
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^e beaatiful series of North American grouse, ia'thd 
Mtiie rank that the cock of the woods so justly claims 
imoDff those of Europe and Asia. 

This fine bird, like its European analogue, seems to 
be restricted within certain bounds, and is probably no 
nrhere numerous, owing to its bulk, limited powers of 
fiiffht, and the eagerness with which it is pursued ; but 
dnefly to its polygamous habits, which are the cause of 
desperate combats between the males for the possession 
of tne females. However long the period since it wag 
first heard of in the accounts of hunters and travellers, 
BO more was known than that there existed in the 
interior of America a very large species of grouse, 
called by the hunters of the west the prairie turkey. 
We have little to add, it is true, to what is known o( 
its habits, but we have it in our power to say that we 
luiTe seen it ; we can determine its place in the system; 
and now give a faithful description of at least one 



We have again to acknowledge ourselves indebted, 
BO less to the industry and sagacity, than to the liberal 
Tiews of Mr Leadbeater, for the present opportunity 
■of representing this bird. His invaluable collectioil 
oontains the only specimen known to be any where 
preserved. 

The name of cock of the plains was given by Lewis 
and Clark, and we have retained it, as being not 
only appropriate, but at the same time analogous to 
that oi the large European species called cock of the 
woods. Similar reasons have influenced us in selecting 
the scientific name, which, though perhaps too long, 
and ill compounded, has nevertheless the advantage of 
o6mbining analogy in meaning with the indication of 
a most remarkable characteristic of the bird. This 
species is in fact distinguished from all others of its 
renus, and especially from its European analogue, by 
Its long tail, composed of twenty narrow, tapering^ 
acute feathers ; thus evincing the fallacy of the character 
erroneously attributed to all the grouse, of having broad 
and rounded tailrfeathers. It is a singular fact> that 
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both of the newly disooyered species from the BOiih- 
western part of Amerioa, and they only, should. %• 
distinguished by the extraordinary number of Ihi 
feathers of the tail. In the dusky grouse, howcw, 
they are broad and rounded. The cock of the w oeii ^ 
bke the greater part of the species, has but eightesn, 
which are also broad and rounded. The only groi— 
in which they are found narrow is the sharjp^aik^ 
though without being either acute or ti^nng, bit 
on the contrary square at tip, and of equal bmdih 
throughout, or, if any thing, the lateral rather bioaderat 
the tip. 

Lewis and Clark first met with this bird oft theur 
ioumey westward, near the fountain of the Ifisaoniit 
m the heart of the Rocky Mountains. They infom as 
that it is found on the plains of the Columua in graft 
abundance, from the entrance of the southeaat ft» «f 
the Colnmbia to that of Clark's River. It appean aha 
to extend to California, for there can be but uttle doafct 
that it is the bird erroneously called bustard by the 
trayellers who have visited that country. Lewis ni 
Clark state, that in its habits it resembles the ffieaH^ 
^meaning probably T, phasianeUus,') except ual ill 
niTOurite food is the leaf and buds of the pulpy4MM 
thorn. The gizzard is large, and much less oompreMi 
and musculu*, than in most gallinaceous birdie tmi 
perfectly resembles a maw. 'When the bird flies, ht 
utters a cackling note, not unlike that of the domsitis 
fowl. The flesh of the cock of the plains is dark, aad 
only tolerable in point of flavour, and is not so pnlatabls 
as either that of the pheasant or grouse. It is inyaiiablf 
found in the plains. 

The cock of the plains is precisely equal in siaa tt 
the cock of the woods ; at least such is the resnh ef a 
eomparison of the female with the corresponding atx 
of the European bird, both lying before us. Bach pari 
exactly coincides in form and dimension, ezeeptiif 
that the tail rather gives the superiority to the Ameriaa^ 
so that if the male bears the same relative pn>pertion 
to hia femalcj the cock of the phiins must be prodauned 
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tfce bnrgwt of grouse. The two females are strikioghr 
ijwfltm The co<^ of the plains is, however, a mack 
■ore gprajrish bird, wanting entirely the reddish that 
M O t t tes , and occupies so much of the plumage of its 
■aaione. This, the total want of beard-like appendages, 
and &e singular shape of the tail, are the prominent 
diwriminatiTe features ; to which may be added, that 
Am under wing-coverts, marbled with black in the 
Ettopean, are pure white in our new species, though 
ikSMf as well as the want of reddish, might be ascribed 
to the youth of our specimen. However this may be, 
the remaining differences will be better estimated by 
attending to flie foUowing minute and accurate descrip- 
turn. 

no female of the cock of the plains, is from twenty* 
siglrt to thirty inches in length. The bill is one inch 
•Ml m quarter long, perfectly simiUr to that of T. 
Mrvfoibct, perhaps a trifle less stout, and with the base 
(if ibm remarkable character be not accidental in our 
speeiaen,) farther produced among the feathers of the 
froat; the whole plumage above is blackish, most 
wiwttely dotted, mottled, and sprinkled with whitish, 
tiaged nere and there with very pale yellowish rusty, 
Ivray worth mentioning; on the head, and all the 
■ ae k , the feathers being small, minutely crossed trans- 
f wnd y with blackish and whitish lines, gives the 
phmiMpe quite a minutely dotted appearance ; the 
la por flt Mar line is slightly indicated by more whitish ; 
•• A spot above the eye, in the space between the bill 
aad oye, and along the mouth beneath, the black 
pmdominates, being nearly pure : on the throat, on the 
contrary, it is the white that prevails, so as to bo 
wliithh dotted with black ; on the lower portion of the 
neAf the black again is the prevailing colour, the black 
hMnau there being nearly tipped with grayish; the 
din of the neck are pure white for a space ;. from the 
l«wer portion of the neck to the upper tail-coverts 
iaghtsively, the back, scapulars, wing-coverts, and 
SMondaries, the blackish feathers have each two or 
threo ydlowish white bands, which are broader, espo- 
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eially on the upper part of the back, and are mor 
sprinkled with white somewhat tinged with rust} 
scapulars and wing-coverts are besides shafted 
white somewhat dilating towards the point, the sea] 
being of a deeper black ; the spurious wing and prii 
are^ plain dusky, with paler edges, the outer with 
indications of whitish dots (generally found in gi 
on the outer vane, but no regular white spots 
secondaries are tipped with white, and those whi< 
next to the primaries nearly plain on their inner 
the primaries are rather slender, the inferior surf) 
the wings is of a very pale silvery gray; the i 
wing-coverts and long axillary feathers being 
silvery white, excepting on the lining of the 
which is dusky blacKish ; the wings are twelve i 
long ; the breast is grayish, somewhat mottled 
black ; on each side below is a pure white space, 
of the feathers of which are tipped or banded 
black ; the large feathers of the flanks are bla 
shafted with white, crossed by several whitish 1 
and sprinkled with yellowish ; a broad oblong pa 
deep broHHfiish black occupies the whole of the 
and vent, the outer feathers being shafted with i 
and broadly white at the point of their outer ' 
the femorak and small feathers of the tarsus exte 
between the toes are yello^ash gray, minutely i 
with blackish ; the tarsus measures two inches 
toes are dusky black, and the pectinated row of pro* 
long, strong, and dingy whitish; the nails, blac 
the li^hole base of the plumage, with the except 
that of the neck beneath, which is white, is of a < 
gray. The tail is ten inches long, and in colour, 
well as its coverts, in harmony with the rest c 
plumage ; the ground colour is blackish, and cross 
rather mottled with bands of whitish spots dis 
irregularly, between which are small additional d 
spots ; the two middle ones are mottled all over, bi 
othei*s are almost immaculate on their inner Tan< 
at the point,-*-hence the lower swrfeice of the unexpi 
to'i is, of p "'' gray,.Ta\^<i^ ^?ccVw.V3ia3MiViaax« 
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ngs ; at the very tip of the tail-feathers, the middle 
cepted, appears a very small whitish spot, the two 
ter pairs heing* rather hroadly yellowish white, dotted 
th blackish on that part ; the tail is composed of 
enty feathers, the highest number ever met with in 
y tribe of birds. Although it appears strongly 
neiform, owing to the remarkable shape and curve of 
efeathers,it is, when expanded and properly examined, 
thing more than much rounded ; the two in the middle, 
lich are the longest, reaching but a trifle beyond the 
joining, and so on in succession, the difference in 
igth increasing progressively, but very gradually at 
st, and more and more as they are distant from the 
Qtire, there being nearly an inch difference between 
e third and second, and full that between the second 
d the outer, which is only six inches long, while 
e middle is ten. All the twenty are narrow, tapering, 
ate, and falciform, turning inward. Those toward 
e middle are less curved, but more conspicuously 
mninate and narrow for nearly two inches, all but 
e middle ones being slightly square at their narrow 

MS. 

Though we have reason to believe that the specimen 
iscribed is a female, yet, from the broad patch upon 
e belly, and other marks unnecessary to be specihed, 
B should not be surprised at its being a young male 
8t beginning to change. In that case, and supposing 
m to have attained his full growth, this species would 
ove to be inferior in size to the cock of the woods, as 
( male would only be equal to the female of the latter. 
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I. —Page S. 

COOPER'S HAWK. 

FALCO COOPERIJ, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate x. Fig. 1. — Philadelphia Museum, No. 408. 
'^^My Collection. 

II. —Page IS. < 

WHITE-TAILED HAWK. 
FALCO DISPARy BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate xi. Fig. 1. — Falco dispar, Temnu et Laug* 
pi. col. 819, young female. '—Noh, App, to Synopsis ofN.A. 
Urdsin Ann, Lye. New York, p. 435. — Milvus, (now Ejanoides) 
leucmns, Vieill, (Alcon bianco, d'Azara) Nouv. Diet, (TJSist, 
NaL 20, p. 556. — > Falco melanopterus. Nob, Jour, Ac. Ph. 5, 
p. 28. Id, Cat, birds TJ* S. sp. 16, in Contr, Mad, Lye, 1, 
p. 11. Id, Synopsis of N. A, birds, sp. 16, in Ann. Lye. 
V. Y. — Le Faucon blanc, SonninVs d'Azara, 3, p. 96, sp. 06. 
>- My Collection. 



m — Page 21. 

BLUE HAWK, OR HEN-HARRIER. 

FALCO CYANBVS, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate xii. — See Wilson^ s American Ornithology, 
vol. 6, p. 67, pi. 51, fig. 1, for the young, (under the name of 
Ifareli Hawk, Palco uliginosus.) — Falco cyaneus, Linn. Syst, 1, 
p. 126, sp. ]0. Gmef. Syst, 1, p. 276, sp. 10. Iter Poseg, 
p. 27* adolescent male, jtatli. Ind. Om, I, p. 89, sp. 94. 
Montague, in Trans. Lin, Soc, 9, p. 182. Meyer, Taseh, 
J>eutsehl. Vog. 1, p. 145. Temm. Man. Om. I, p. 72. Rtmz, 
JEL ZqoI. % pL 7, p. 137, sp. 28. Brehm. Lehrb. JSur...V(^. I, 
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p. 59. Sdby, lU, Brit. Om. 1, p. 26, pi. 10, fig. 1, male; 
fig. 2, female. Savif Orn. Toac. 1, p. 63. 2Vo6. Cat, amd 8gn- 
Sirds {7. S, sp. 22. — Falco pygargus, Zinn, Syst. I, p. 191^ 
sp. 11. Omel. Si/8t, 1, p. 277, sp. 11, female and yovat^-^ 
Falco Hudsooius, JLinn, Stfst, 1, p. 128, sp. 19. OmeL %tL 
If p. 277, sp. 19, young, American. — Falco Bohemiciii, Omd, 
Syst, 1, p. 276, .sp. 107. Zath. Ind. p. 88, sp. 93, adult aril 
—Falco Albicans, GnuL Sy»L 1, p. 276, sp. 102. LaUu luL 
p. 38, sp. 93, adult male. — Falco griseus, CrmtL SjfuL 1, p. 271^ 
sp. 100. Latk. Ind. p. 37, sp. 86. Gerard, TM, JBm. 
p. 37, adolescent male. — Falco montanus, var. B. OmtL SyA I, 

5. 278, sp. 106. Lath. Ind. p. 48, sp. 1 16. -— Falco qiriys, A 
^oseg. p. 27, adolescent male. — Falco albicollia, X« '' 
p. 36, sp. 81, adult South American male. — Falco 
Gmd. Syit. 1, p. 277, sp. 103, female and young. Am 
Falco uliginosus, Gmd, Syst. 1, p. 278. ZatL Ad. f, 40^ 
sp. 95. Sabine, Zool. App. to FrankL Exped, p. 67I9 ywat 
American. — Falco rubiginosus, It, JPoseg. p. 29. Xolft. BJl 
p. 27, sp. 56, young. — Falco rantrorns, Iktudiih Om. % p>110L 
i^h, JJuL Suppl. p. 7, young. — Falco europo|rMta% xHmiL 
Om. 2, p. 110, adolescent male — Circus euroBogMtM» VkBki, 
Ois. Am. Sept, 1, p. 36, pi. 8, adolescent male. — CSreoi BaL 
sonios, Vtetil, 1. c. 1, p. 96, pi. 9, young. — Circus ul 
VieiU. 1. c. 1, p. 87, female and youj^. — Circus tl 
VieiU, 1. c. 1, p. 87, male changing. — C&cus gaUinarim^ 
Nouv. Diet. d'Hist. Nat. 4, p. 459. Circos cyaneus, IL 81, 
A.410. — Circus cyaneus, Boie. Circus ranirenu, VitUL Mmm>. 

jDict. d'Hist. Nat. 4, p. 456, young, African Faloo rtiiHiiyL 

NiOs. Om. Suec. I, p. 21. — Faleo torauatui, Brist^ OnLX 
p. 845, sp. 7. Id. 8vo, p. 100, male and wmale, Bnmm w^ 14 
— Falco montanus cinereut, Briss, Om. 1, p* 956, s^ 9^ Tab A* 
ItLOvo, p. 112, adokscent male. — Accipiter Freti HudMmik 
Brits. Om. 6, App. p. 18, sp. 47. — Lanarius einercua, Amk 
Om. 1, p. 365, sp. 17. Id. 8to, p. 106 — Lanariva albicia^ 
Briss. 1, p. 367, sp. 18. — Subbuteo, Gessner, Att. p. 48.— 
Pygargus accipiter. Bay, Syn. p. 17, sp. 5. Witt. Om. p. 40. 
pll 1. — Falco olumbeus, cauda tesselata, Klein, Av. p. 52, Mp.2i> 
— Lanarius, Aldr. Om. 1, pL 381, 3^, adult male. — Lanarini 
cinereus, sive Falco cinereo-aibus, Frisch, pL 79, 80^ tdolt mtk. 
— Falco montanus secundus, Aldr. Will, pi. 9, adult male*— • 
A i ba n e W af Storimdeyli Ucc 1, pi. 35, aduh mue. — FalooPygan 
Id, 1, pL 81, femile.— Autre Oiaeau St Martin, Bdm, MsL 
Ois. p, 104. -.L*Oiseau St Martin, Buff. Ois. 1, d. 21% M 
PL enL 450, adult male. Gerardin, TabL Blem. Om. 1, p. 4a 
—La SoBbose^ Bnff. Ois. I, p. 215, pL 9. Id. IH. smL 44^, 
young fiimale, 48(^ young male. OerardiM, TabL JElw. Orm, 
1, p. 37, female and young. — La Greaoiiillard, Le VaUL Ois. 
Afnque, 1, p.a8» pL 28^ yoong.— Koreoder Halbweyhe^ JKceAit 
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Deutteh, p. 25, sp. 20. Met/er and Wolf, Ois, eTAUem, 
pi. 6, adttit male, p^ 6, female. Naumann, Vog. JDeutsch, 
[f pL 99| fig. 1, adult male ; fig. 2. adult female, pi. 88; 
roungmale. — Mause Habicht, missilauche, Meyer, ioehm, 
, p. Sid, aduh male. — Blue Hawk, Echo, 6, p. SS, pi. 225. 
lale — Mxnk Hawk, JEdw. p. llS, pi. 291. Penn, Arct. 
pb 106. Zaih, Syn. 1, p. 90, sp. 75, var. A. female and 
— Ath-colonred mountain Falcon, Jjutk. Syn. 1, p. 94y 
Tur. A. adoksoent male. — Hen-harrier, Edw, pL 225, 
1 male. Will. (Am^. ) p. 172. Alb. 2, pi. 5. Mayes, 
BirdSf pi. 1. Lewin, Brit. Birds, I, p. 18. Penn. 
ImoL \, sp. 6Q, p. 28. Laih. Sun. 1, p. 88, ip. 74. Id. 

m. 23, adult male. -> Ring-tail Hawk, Edw. S, pL 107. 
AreL ZooL np. 106, female and younR. — Rhig-tai^ WUL 
) jp. 72. AM>. 8, pi. S. Hayes, Brit. Birds, pi 2. 
, Jmrit. Birds, I, pi. 18, female. Jci. ][^ 2, fig. 4, the e&». 
Brit. ZooL sp. 59. Laih. Syn. 1, p. 89, m. 75. Id. 

p. 23, female and young. — White-rumped Bav Falcon, 
/Syn. p. 54, sp. 34, var. B. youi^. — Hudson's Bay Rins- 
uk. Syn. 1, p. 91, sp. 76, young. — White Lanner, Lam. 
y p. 87, sp. 73, adult male. — Gray Falcon, Penn. Brit, 
y vf. 49. Letoin, Brit, Birds, 1, pi. 15. Lath. Syn. \, 
ip. 67, adolescent male. — New York Falcon, Penn. Arct. 
t, p. 209, adolescent male. — Ranrrorous Falcon, Lath, Syn, 

ioMllts and young. — White-necked Falcon, Lath. Syn. 

p.- 80, sp. 101, adult male. South American. — Caysnae 
lil. Lath. Syn. 1, p. 91, sp. 76, var. A. young. — Faloo 
I, the sharp-winged nawk, of a pale sky blue colour, the tip 
wing* black, Bartr. Trav. p. 290, adult male. — Faloe 
aleus, the sharp-winged hawk, of a dark or dusk^ blue 
Bmrtr. Tras. p. 290, adolescent male. — Falco nmiYorus^ 
ink Hawk, Barir. Trav. p. 290, young — Phiiaddpkia 
wu — My Cdlectiou. — Edinburgh College Museum* 

IV Page 80. 

BURROWING OWL. 
8TBJZ CUNJCULAMIA, HLOUXA. 

avABTi, Plate tii. Fig. 2. — Strix cunicularia, MoHmt^ 
ChUi, (Am. ed.) 1, p. 184. Gmd. Syst. 1, p. 292, sp. 
«<&. Ind. p. 68, sp. 88. VteilL Ois. de VAm, Sept. I, 
Say, in tson^s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, 2. 
od 800. — Ulula cunicukria, FeuUlie, Joum. Obs. Phys. 
— .Noctua coquimbana, Briss. Av. 1, p. 625, sjp. 11. — 
ibo Owl, Lath. Syn. 1, p. 145, sp. 88. — Philadelphia 
m. No. 472. 
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V Page 89. 

YOUNG YELLOW-BELLIED WOODPECKER. 

PJCU8 FJBJUS, BONAPAETE. 

■ Bonaparte, Plate viii. Fig. 1, 2. — See Wilson's AMteriut 
Ornithology, 1, p. 147, pi. 9, Fig. 2, for tbe adult and hiataiTi 
(present edition, vol. I, p. 157.) — Picus varins, lAnn, SjftL 1% 
p. 176, sp. 20. Gmeh SysU 1, p. 438, sp. 20. Lath. JaL 
p. 282, sp. 21. VieiU. Ois. de VAm, Sept. 2, p. 63, pL 11^ 
adult male ; pi. 119, very younp^. — Picus varius carolinensis, Blrui. 
Av. 4, p. 62, sp. 24. — Picus varius mintn*, ventre lateoi Ae 
Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, Catesby, Carolina, 1, p* 21, pL SI, 
left figure, adult male. — JBartram, Trav. p. 2^1. — Epeieheoa 
Pic vari^ de la Caroline, Buff. Ois. 7, p. 77. PL enl 'TOSyadiih 

male Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, Penn. Arct. ZooL sp. 1Q& 

Latham, Syn. 1, p. 574, sp. 20 Philadelphia Miaemut Nd. 

2004, adult male ; No. 2005, adult female My €ollectum,ymai 

and variety. — Edinburgh College Museum. 

VL — Page 40. 
NORTHERN THREE-TOED WOODPECKER. 

PJCUS TRIDACTTLUS, LlNMiEUS. 

Bonaparte, Plate xiv. Fig. 2 Picus tridactylns, Xmm. 

Syst. I, p. 177, sp. 21. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 439, ^ 21* 
Faun. Suec. sp. lOS. Act. Helm. 1740, p. 222. PkSL 
Trans. 62, p. 388. Scop. Ann. 1, sp. 56. Georgia Rast, 
p. 165. Borowsk, Nat. 2, p. 138, sp. 8. Lath. Ind, p. 249^ 
sp. 56. Meyer and Wolf, Tasch. JOeutsch. Vog. 1, p..lSf^ 
sp. 8. Temm. Man. Om. 1, p. 401, young. iBrehm, LAt* 
Eur. Vog. 1, p. 142. Itanz. Elem. Om. 2, p. 18^ m. %, 
tab. 7, fig. 4. — Picus hirsutus, VieiU. Ois. Am, SepL % f. 
68, pi. 124, adult male. — Picoides, Lacepede. — Dendrooopa 
tridactylus, Koch, Baierische Zool. — Tridactylia hirsuta, Stepkau, 
in Shaw's ZooL 9, p. 219. — Picus tridactylus anomalns, Jftt 

Petr. 868 Picchio a tre dita, Stor. degli Ucc. 2, pi. 18a — 

Pic tridactyle, ou Picoide, Temm. 1. c. — Dreizehiger Spcdit, 
Btchst. Nat. Deutschh 2, p. 1044. Naum. Vog. iVacA/r.pL41i 
fig. 81. Meyer and Wolf, Ois. dAllem. Cah. 26, pL 4, mak; 
pi. 6, female. — Northern Three-toed Woodpecker, Mdwardh 
pi. 1 14, male. — Three- toed Woodpecker, Penn. Arct. ZooL sp. 
168. Lath. Syn. 2, p. 600, sp. 51, Id. Suppl. p. 112.— 
Philadelphia Museum, male. — My Collection^ male, lemale, and 
>^ng. ^^ 
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VII.— .Page 46. 

YOUNG RED.HEADED WOODPECKER. 

TICU8 ERFTHSOCEPHALUS, LXNN^US. 

PARTE, Plate XIV. Fig. 3. — See Wihon*8 American 
^logy* vol. 1, p. 142, pi. 9, fig. 1, for the adult. — Pictis 
ephalus, Xtnn. Syst. 1, p. 174, sp. 7. Mus, AcMph, 
, p. 21. Bliss. Orn. 4, p. 62, sp. 19, pi. S, fiff. 1. 
2, p. 50. GTnel. Syst. 1, p. 429, sp. 7. JBorowsk, ma. 
)6, sp. 4. Zath. Ind. p. 227, sp. 9, adult. VteiU, 
It. Seja. 2, p. 60, pi. 112, adult ; pi. 118, young. — Picus 
, Gmel JSyst, I, p. 429. Zath. Ind. p. 2^ sp. 11, 
-Picus capite toto rubro, the Red-headed Woodpecker, 
, Car. 1, pi. 20, adult. — Picus capite colloque rubris^ 
Av. p. 28, sp. 12, adult. — Picus capite toto rubro, 
i, 3, pi. 43, adult. — Picchio di testa rossa, Storia degli 
170, adult. — Pic noir k domino rouge. Buff. Ois, 7, 
ult. — Pic de Virginie, Buff. PL enl. 117, adult. — Pic 
VieiU. 1. c. adult and young. — Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Ircf. Zool. sp. 160. Kalm, Trav. (Anal.) 2, p. 86. 
ynop. 2, p. 561, adult. — White-nimped Woodpecker, 
^ 2, p. 563, ap. 10, young. 

Vm.— Page 48. 
YELLOW-HEADED TROOPIAL. 

ICTERUS JCTER0CEPHALU8, LINN^US. 

ARTE, Plate III. Fig. 1, male ; Fig. 2, female. — Oriolos 
tialus, Xtnn. Syst. 1, p, 163, sp. 16. Gmd. Syst. 1, 
». 16. Zath. Ind. p. 183, sp. 32, male. — Icterus Icter- 
, Daudin, Orn, 2, p. 337, sp. 9, male. — Pendulinus 
lalus, FtetS. Nouv. JDict, d*IRstf Nat. 5, p. S17, male. 
Xanthornus Icterocephalus Cayanensis, JBriss. Av. 2, 
). 27, pi. 12, fig. 4, male. — Comix atra ; capite, collo, 
e flavis, Koelreuter, Nov. Comm. Ac. Sc, Petrop. 11, 
. 15, fig. 7, male. — Les Coiffes jaunes. Buff. Ois. 3, 
ale. — Uarouge de Cayenne, Buff, PI. enl. 343, male, 
-headed Starfbg, Edw. Glean. 3, p. 241, pi. S23, male, 
-headed Oriole, Zath. Syn. 1, part 2, p. 441, sp. 30, 
?hiL Museum^ No. 1528, male ; No. 151^, female. 

IX Page 52. 

GREAT CROW BLACKBIRD. 
QU ISC ALUS MAJOR, VIEILLOT. 

iRTE, Plate IV. Fig. 1, male ; Fig, 2, female. — Quiscalus 
ieiU. Nouv. Diet. d'Hist. Nat. 28, p. 487. — Gracula 
Ord, Jotam. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phitad. 1, p. 253- ~ 
V. V 8 
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Gracula barita, Wilson, Am, Om. 6, Index, p. 8. — Grtoia 
quiscala, the Purple Jackdaw of the sea coast, JBartram^ TravAt 
p. 290. — Oorvus mexicanus? GmeL Syst, \, p. 875, tpw 4i 
JLaM. Ind, pt 164, sp. 86, male. — Corvus zanoe? Qmd, Sot 
1, p. 375, sp. 44. Latiu Jkd. p. 164, sp. 37, female. -*•» 
mexicana major? Srits. Av. ^ ^, 43, Kp. 4^ nude.— Pi^ 
inexicana minor ? Briss, Av* 2, p 44, sp. 6, female. -~ Z.*Hmi- 
«ma? Buff. Ois, 3, p. 103, male._Le Zano^? Btfffi €iit.9, 
p. 106, female. — Mexican Crow? JLath. Syn, 1, p. SQ^tgwdi, 
male. — Lesser Mexican Crow? XaM. Syn. 1, p. 997, sp. 96^ 
female. — Hocitzanatl, seumagnus Stumus f ffemand, JBist A** 
Nov. Hisp. p. 21, male.. — Xzanahoei? Hemand. Hist. An. 
Nov. Hist. p. 22, female. — Hoitzanatl? Ray, Syn. Av. p. 
162, male. — Tzanahoei, seu Pica mexicana Hemandeni? Bay, 
Syn.. Av. p, 162, female. — Philadelphia Museum, ^ 16&, 
male ; No.. 1583, female. -. Edinburgh College MuseunL. 

X. —Page 67. 
FEMALE COMMON CROW BLACKBIRIX 

QiriSCJIMS FEBSICOLOB, VIEILL. 

Bonaparte, Plate v. Fig. 1. — See Wilson's American Orni- 
thology, 3, p* 44, pi. 21, fig. 4, for the male, and histcny. — 
Quiscalus versicolor, Vieill. Nouv. Diet. cTHist, Nat 28^ !►. 
488. Nobis, Obs. Nom. Wils. Om. Joum. Acad. Nat » 

Philad. 3, p. 365 Gracula quiscala, Linn. Syst. 1, p. 166, 

sp. 7. Gmel. Syst. I, p. S97, sp. 7. JLath. Ind. p. 191, 
sp. 7. — Gracula barita, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 396, sp. 4. Xioth. Ind. 
p. 191, sp. 6. Ord,Journ. Acad. Nat. Sc. Philad. 1, p. 2H 
(not of Linn. ^ — Oriolus ludovicianus, GmeL Syst. 1, p. 967. 
sp. 31, (pica variety.^ — Oriolus leucocephalus, Xa^A. Ltd. 
p. 175, sp. 4, (pied variety. ) —r Pica jamaicensis, Brits. A»»% 
p. 41, sp. S. — Monedula purpurea, the Purple Jackdaw, Catsikth 

Carolina, 1, p. 12, pi. 12 Gracula purpurea, the LcMerParp 

Jackdaw, or Crow Blackbird, Bartram, Trair.. p. 291. — Pie* 
la Jamaique, Buffon, Ois. 3, p. 97. — Cassique de la LonkitM 
Buff. Ois. 3, p. 242. PI. enl. 646, (pied variety. )-.Pn|k 
Grakle, Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 153. Lath. Syn. 1, put 9^ p^ 
462, sp.. 6. — Boat-tailed Grakle, Penn. Arct. ZooL sp. IH 
Lath. Syn. I, part 2, p. 460, sp. 5. — White-headed Oflok, 
Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 147. Lath. Syn. 1, part % p. W 
8p. 4, (pied variety.) — Philadelphia museum, No. 1578^ nde; 
No. 1579, female; No. 1602, whitish variety. 

XL— Page 69. 
STELLER'S JAY. 
OABBULUS 8TELLERI, LAXHAM. 

BoNATARTx, Plftte xiM. Fig. 1. — CorvuMteDeriy €hmL Xbd* 
1> p 370, sp. 27. Lath. Ind. p. 158, sp. 20. Nob. StfpL 
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BMU V. S. tn. 68^ hU, in ZooL J6»tm. Zend, 5, p. 2. 
App. €fek. N. A. Birds in Ann. Lye. N. Y. p. 488. 
Ii» conmatas? Swmtuon, Syn. Bird* Mex. sp. 67, in 
Mag. N. S. l,_p. 437, old bird ? — Garrulus steUeri, 
. Nouv. Diet. d^UiU. Nat. 12, p. 481. ~ Geai de SteUer, 
. Om. 2, p. 248. — Steller's crowr, Penn, Arct. ZooL sp. 
Latk. Syn. 1, p. S87, sp. 21. Id. 2d SuppL 8, p. Ill, 
Id. Oen. Hist. 3, p. 56, sp. 58. — Collection of Mr 
ntter, in London. 

XII.— Page 67. 

FLORIDA JAY. 

OABMULUa FLORIDANUa, BOKAPAKTI. 

APARTB, Plate ziv. Fig. 1. — Garrulus cyaneua, VidB. 

Diet. eTHist. Nat. 12, p. 476. — Garrulus coerulescena 
Nouv. Dia. d'Hist. Nat. 12, p. 480. —Garrulus 
icens, Ord, in Jour. Ae. Nat. Se. Phila. 1, p. 346. — 
I floridanus. Nob. Sara. Am. Birds, sp. 64, in Ann. 
V. Y. Id. Cat. Birds, U. S. sp. 64, tn Contr. MacL 
PAt/.—Conru8 floridanus. Pica ^landana minor, the little 

Florida, Bart. Tr. p. 290. — Pica glandaria ccerulea non 
I, Bart. Trav. p. 172. — Le Geay azurin, and Le Geajr 
m, VieHL Nouv, Diet, I, c. — Philaddphia Museum, 
78, male; 1379, female. — My CoUection. 

XIU.— Page71. 

BOHEMIAN WAXWINO. 

BOMBrClLLA OJRMULA, YLBILL. 

aPAKTX, Plate xvi. Fig. 2. — Ampelis garrulus, Zinn, 

1, p. 297, sp. I. Omel. Syst. 1, p. 838, sp. 1. 

Ind. p. 363, sp. 1. MuUer, p. SO. Kram. El. 
I, sp. 1. Borowsk. Nat, d, p. 171, sp. 68. Meyer 
Velf, Taseh. Deutsch. 1, p. 204. —- LiEuiius garrulus, 

Suec. 2^ sp. 82. Ser>p. Ann. I, sp. 20. Brunn. 
, 26. — Bombyciphera polioccdia, Meyer, Vog. Liv. 
^sthL p. 104. — Bombycirora garrula, Temm, Man, 
1, p. 124. Selby, lU, Br, Om. 1, p. 87, pL 34.— 
cipnora garrula, Brehm, Lehr, Eur, Vog, 2, p. 980. 
ciUa ^rnila, VieilL Nouv, Diet, Nob, SuppL Syn. 
Hrds tn Zocl, Joum, London, 4, p. 3, sp. 65, bis. Banz, 
Om, 4, p. 186, sp. 1. ~- Bombycilla bohemica, Stepk, 
. Shaw*8 Zool, 10, p. 421. — Garrulus bobemicus, €tesn. 

70a Aldr. Om. 1, p. 796jjpL 798. Muss. p. 674* 
». Bail Syn. p. 85, A. WuL. Om. p. 90, pi. 20. 
iv. 2, p. 1^ pi. 26. — Turdus cristatus, Wirsimg, Vog. 

Friaeby pL ^ fig. 1, male. Kkin. Stemm, p. 11» 
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pi. Idy fig. 5, a — c. Turdus Bombycilla bohemica, 
Om. % p. 38S, sp. 6a Id. 6vo, 1, p. 250.— Garrulo diBoemii, 
St. degH Ucc. % pi. 160 — Le Jaseur, Buff, Ois. 3, p. 498^ 
pi. 26. Ze Vaitt, Ois, Para, 1, p. 137, pi. 49. — Le Jaarardi 
Bob^me, Buff, PL erd, 261. Cuv, JR^gne Anim, 1, p. 349.— 
Europaisdier Seidenscliwaiiz, Bechst, Nat, l^eutschl, d» p. 410) 
pi. 34, fig. 1. — Rothlichgraver Seidenschwanz, Haum. Vog. 
pi. 82, fig. 66. Meyer and Wolf, Oi». crAOem, Livr, 22, 

51. 6, fig. 1, male ; fig. 2, female. — Silk tail, Ray, Syn,'p, 85, A. 
^hiL Trans, 15, p. 1165, pi. 1, fig. 9.— Bohemian Chatterer, 
Penn, Brit. Zool, sp. 112, pi. 4a Id, fi>l. 7, pL 1, C. Lath, 
Syn, 3, p. 91, sp. 1. Ubersetz, 3^ p. 86, sp. 1. BeB, Travds, 
1, p. 98. Flor, Scot, I, sp. 92. Mont, Om, Diet, Lewin, 
Brit, Birds, 1, pi. 2. Bewick, Br, Birds, Donovan, Br. 
Birds, 1, pi. 11. Puit. Cat, Dorsetsh, p. 11. — Jlfy i:!oBBeti0n. 

XIV.— Page 7a 

FULVOUS, OR CLIFF SWALLOW. 

BIBUNDO FULVA, YIZILL. 

Bonaparte, Plate VII. Fie. 1. — Hirundo fiilTa» VieUL Ois. 
de VAm, Sept, 1, p. 62, pi. 32. Stephens, Cont, of Sktaft 
Zod, 10, part 1, p. 126. JDeuntt Clinton, Ann, Ijycewm Nat. 
Hist, N, Y, I, p. 156. — Hirundo lonifrons. Say, in I/OHg^t 
Exp, to the Rocky Mountains, 2, p. 47. — PhU. Mus. No. 7ra4> 

XV.— Page 82. 

FORK-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

MU8CICAPA SAVANA, TIEILLOT. 

Bonaparte, Plate i. Fig. 1. — Muscicapa tyrannus, Z,inn. 
Syst, 1, p. 325, 8p. 4. Gmel, Syst, I, p. 931, sp. 4. l0atk. 
Ind, p. 484, sp. 69. — Tyrannus savana, VieiU, Ois de VAm. 
Sept, I, J). 72, pi. 43, (a South American specimen.) VieSL 
Nouv. Diet, d'Hist, Nat, S5, p. 87. — Muscicapa tjrranniv 
Cauda bifiirca, Briss, Av, 2, p. 395, sp. 20, pi. 89, %. S. — 
Le Moucherolle savana. Buff 4, p. 557, pi. 26. — Le Tjna 
k queue fourchue de Cayenne, Buff, PI, enL 571, fig. 2. — 
Forkrtailed Flycatcher, I^enti. Arct, Zool, sp. 265. Lath. 
Syn, 2, part 1, p. 355, sp. 59. — Phil, Museum, No, 6620. 

XVL — Page86. 
SWALLOW-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 

MUSCICAPA FOBFICATA, ULTHAM. 

BoNAFARTJB, Plate u. Fig. 1. — Muscicapa forficat% GmL 

Syst, 1, p. 931, sp. 22. Lath, Ind, p. 485, sp. 7a VieilL 

Ois, de VAm, Sept, 1, p. 71. Stephen's Cont, of Sham'$ 

Zool, 20, p. 413, pi. a — Tyrannug fbrficatns, Say, tn Lm^% 

Expedition to ike Rocky Mountains, % p. 224. — MouchnsOe 
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foe fourchue da Meziaue, Buff, Ois, 4. jp. 564. — GoIm 
he k ^ueue fburchue du Mexique, Buff. PL enl. 677. — 
low-tailed Flycatcher, Zath, Syn. 2, part 1, p. S56, sp. 60.— 
idelplUa Museum, No. 6628. 

XVIL— PageSO- 
ARKANSAW FLYCATCHER. 

MVSCICAPA FBBTICALJS, BONAPAKTB. 

KAPARTE, Plate II. Fig. 2. — Tyrannus verticalis, iSay, in 
*8 Expedition to the Rocky Mountains^ 2, p. 60. — 
idelphia Museum, No. 6624. 

XVm.— Page91. 

SAY'S FLYCATCHER. 

MU8CJCAPA SATA, BONAPARTE. 

NAPA^TE, Plate II. Fig. 3. — PhiU Museum, No. 6831. 

XIX Page 92. 

PALLAS' DIPPER. 
CJKCLU8 PALLASJI, TEMMINCK. 

NA PARTE, Plate XVI. Fig. 1. — Cinclus Pallasii, Temm, 
. Orn, 1, p. 177. Nob. Suppl. Gen. Am, birds, sp. 94, 
n Zool, Journ, London, 4, p. 4. Id, in Ann. Lye. New 
ly 2, p. 438. — Cinclus mexicanus, ^wainson, Syn. Birds 
Texico, sp. 27, in Phil. Mag, New Series, 1, p. 868. — 
ction of Mr L^beater, in London. 

XX Page 97. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN ANTCATCHER. 
MYIOTEERA OSSOLETA, BONAPARTE. 

KAPARTE, Plate I. Fig. 2. — Troglodytes obsoleta. Say, in 
*s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, vol. 2. p. 4. — 
idelphia Museum, No. 2420. 

XXI Page 103. 

FEMALE GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER. 
8TLVIA CEBYSOPTERA, LATHAM. 

N A PARTE, Plate I. Fig. 3. — See Wilson's American 
thology, 2, p. 113, pi. 15, fig. 5, for the male. — MotaciUa 
optera, Linn. Syst. 1, p. 333, sp. 20. Gmel. Syst. 1, 
I, sp. 20, (male.) — Sylvia chrysoptera, Lath. Ind. p. 641, 
23. Vieill. Ois. de VAm. Sept. 2, p. 37, pi. 97, (male.) — 
jilla flavifrons, Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 976, sp. 126, (male.) — 
a flavifrons. Lath, Ind, p. 627, sp. 69, (male.) — Ficedula 
rlvanica cioerea gutture nigro, Brisson, Av. suppl. p. 109^ 
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sp. 80) (male.) — Fi^ier aux alles dories, Stdfy Ois, 5, p. Silt 
(mal^. ) — Golden- winged Fl^catcber, EdvmnU, Glean* 2, p. Itf^ 
pi. 299, (male.) — Gold* winged Warbkr, Penn, Arct, ZtoL 
sp. 295. Lath. Syn. 2, part 2, p. 492, sp. 118, male.^ 
YeUow-fronted Warbler, Penn, Arct. Zooh sp. 296: latiu 
Syn, 2, part 2, p. 461, sp. 67, (male.)— Parus alls aureis, the 
Ck)lden -winged Flycatcher, JBartrantf Trav. p. 292, (male.)— 
Philadelphia Museum^ No. 7010, male; No. 7011) female. 

XXn. —Page 106. 
FEMALE CAPE MAY WARBLER. 

SYLVIA MAEITJUAi BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate iti. Fig. 3. — See Wihon^9 Amer, Orn, 
6, p. 99, pi. 54, fig. 3, for the male. My Collection, 

XXIIL— Page 107. 

ORANGE.CROWNED WARBLER. 

STLFIA CELATA, BONAPARTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate v. Fig. 2. — Sylvia celata. Say, tn Ltmg^t 
Exp, to the Rocky Mountains, 1, p. 169. —PAt^ Mus, No. 7018. 

XXIV Page 109. 

PALM WARBLER. 
STLFIA PALXASUM, LATHAM. 

Bonaparte, Plate x. Fig. 2. — Motacilla palmanim, GmA 
Syst, 1, p. 951, sp. 5S, winter dress. — Sylvia palmamm, Xatk 
fnd, p. 544, sp. 136. VieilL Ois. Am, Sept. 2, p. 21, pi. 73. (and 
the otner works of the same author, ) winter plumage. Ab6. Add. 
Orn, U. S. in Jour, Ac. Ph. 5, p. 29. Id, Cat, birds U. S. 
in Contr, Mad, Lye, Ph. 1, p. 16, sp. 105. Id, Syn. birds 
U. S. sp. 105, in Ann, Lyceum, JV. Y, 2, p. 78. — MotadUa 
ruficapilla, Gmel. Syst, l,p. 971, sp. 10($, summer dress. — Sylvia 
ruficapilla. Lath, Ind. summer dress, (not of VieiS.^ — Fioedak 
martinicana, Briss. Av. 3, p. 490, sp. 50, pi. 22, fig. 4, peffeti 
plumage. — Le Bimbel^, ou lausse Linotte* ^uff. Ots. 5, p. 381^ 
winter dress. — Figuier 4 tete rousse, Buff, Ois, 5, p. 800, sm^ 
mer dress. — Palm Warbler, Lath. Syn. 4, p. 489, sp. 181, winfeT 
dress — Bloody-side Warbler, Lath. Syn, 4, p. 489, sp. lift, (mI 
of Penn. ) summer plumage. — Philadelphia Museum, 

XXV Page 114. 

FEMALE CCERULEAN WARBLER. 

STLFIA AZUSEA, STEPHENS. 

Bonaparte, Plate xi. Fig. 2 See Wilson's AmtrU^ 

Ornithology, Coerulean Warbler, Sylvia c«rulea, vol. 2, p» lil, 
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.7} fig. 5, for the male.< — Sylvia azurea, Stephensy . cont, 
»*« ZooL 10, p. 668. Nob. Obs. Jour. Ac. Nat. Sc. PI., 
198> male. — Sylvia bifasciata, Say, in 'Long's Exp. to the 
iy MoutUatns, 1, p. 170, male. — Philadelphia Museum, 
r309, male ; 7310, temale. 

XXVL — Page 116. 
f^EMALE GOLDEN-CROWNED GOLD-CREST. 

RBOULUS CRJSTATUS, RAY. 

tXAPA&TE, Plate II, Fig. 4. — See WUserCs American Omi- 
Wt 1) p* 126, pi. 8, fig. 2, for the male. — Motacilla regulus, 

: Syst. 1, p. 838, Bp. 48. Gmd. Syst. 1, p. 995, sp. 48 

Ivia regulus. Lath. Ind. p. 548, sp. 152. Temm. Man. 
tt. p. 2Sd. Ranzaniy JElem. di Zool. 3, part 5, p. 105, 
S, fig. <d. — Bexiiliis cristatus. May, Syn. p. 79, sp. 9. Aldr, 
. 2, p. 649. Wm. Om. p. 163, pi. 42. Vieill. Nouv. Diet. 
St. Nat. 29, p. 420. — Regulus vulgaris, Stephens, Cont. of 
us Zool. 20, p. 758, pi. 59. — Parus calendula, Regulus cri»- 

vulgo dicta, Briss. Av. 3, p. 579, sp. 17. — Le Roitelet, 
irdiu, TaJbl. Elem. d^ Om. 1, p. 318, sp. 26, pi. 15, (not of 
; Ois. 6, p. 363|, pi. 16, fig. 2. nor PI. enl. 651, fig. S. 
1 represent Sylvia ignicapilla of Srehm.) — Regolo, Storia 

uccelli, 4, pi. 390. — Gold-crested Wren, X,ath. Syn. 2, 
2, p. 508, sp. 145. Peain. Brit. Zool. sp. 153. Penn, 
. Zool. sp. 321. — Golden-crowned WTeu,jEdw. Glean. 5, 
, pi. 254, lower fig. male. — Philaddphia Museum, No. 

male ; No. 7247, female. 

XX Vn Pfegel21. 

LAPLAND LONGSPUR. 
EXBEBJZA LAPPONICJ, WILSON. 

rvAPA&TE, Plate xiii. Fig. 1, male; Fig. 2, female. — Frin- 
lapponica, lAnn. Syst. 1, p. SI 7, sp. 1. Faun. Suec. sp. 
Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 900, s^p. 1. Betz. Faun, Suec. p. 242, 
19. Forst. Ph. Tr. m, p. 404. Fabr. Faun. Grcenl 
9. sp. 8. Zath. Ind. p. 440, sp. 18. Ubers, 1, p. 289, 
.8. — Fringilla montana, Briss* Om. S, p. 160, sp. 38. 
I. Av, p. 92, sp. 10. — Fringilla c-alearata, Pallas, It. p. 710, 
0, t. £. Id. m 4to. French transl. 3, pi. 1. Meyer and 
', Tasch. Deutschl. 1, p. 176, sp. 13. — Emberiza lapponica, 
on. Orn. Suec. 1, p. 157, sp. 76. Banz. El. Zool. 6, 
1. — Emberiza calcarata, Temm. Man. Om. 1, p. 322. 
m, Lehrb. Eur. Vog. 1, p. 221. Bichardson App. to 
y's 2d Voy. p. 346. — Passerina lapponica, Vieill. Nouv. 

, Hist. Nat. 25, p. 12 Plectrophanes calcaratus, Meyer, 

h. 3, p. 176, sp. 13. — Plectrophanes lapponica, Selby in 
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Trans, Linn, 8oc, 16, p. 156, pi. 1, young. — Moiitifnii|iIla tOBf 
eeuer, AMrov. Om, 2, p. 821, pi. 823. — Le Grand Montaim 
jBuff, Ois. 4, p. 134. — Le Pinson de Montagne, Gerardin, TabL 
Elem. d^Om, 1, p. 186. — Lerchen Finck, Beehst, Naiun. 
Deutsch, 3, p. 246, sp. 16. Naum, Nachtr. Q, p. 25, pi. 20, B« 
female, pi. 40, male in autumn. — Greater Brambliiig, AUt. 8, 
p. 59, pi. 63.— Lapland Finch, Penn. Arct, ZooL 2, sp. 2S9l 
Xath, Syn. 4, p. 268, sp. 14. l/bers, 3, p. 256, sp. I4.~Jlfir 
CMlection. 

XXVin. — Page 126. 

LARK FINCH. 
FRINOILLA QSAMMACA, 

Bonaparte, Plate v. Fig. 3. — Fringilla grammaca, Say,m 
Long's Expedition, 1, p. 139. — Phil. Museum, No. 6288. 

XXIX.— Page 127. 

ARKANSAW SISKIN. 

FBJNGILLA PSALTSIA, SA.Y, 

Bonaparte, Plate vi. Rg. 3. — Fringilla psaltria, Sajfy in 
Long's JExpediHon, 2, p. 40. — Phil, Museum, No. 6278. 

XXXVIL— Page 130. 

FEMALE AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, 

FRINGILLA TRISTJSy LINN^US. 

Bonaparte, Plate vi. Fig. 4 See Wilson's Ameriem 

Ornithology J 1, p. 20, pi. 1, fig. 2, for the male, and history.— 
Fringilla tristis, Linn, Syst, 1, p. 320, sp. 12, male. UnuL 
Syst. 1, p. 907, sp. 12. Lath. Ind. p. 452, sp. 64. Vieill, iVbm 
Diet, d* Hist. Nat. 12, p. 167. — Fringilla spinus, var. y. GmA 
Syst. 1, p. 914. sp. 25, male, in winter p1umag«. — Cardndif 
americana, Briss. Av. 3, p. 64. sp. 3. — Carduelia americamir 
the American Goldfinch, Cateshy, Carolina, 1, p. 43, pi, 4d,inalB 
in spring dress. Bartr. Trav. p. 291. — Chardonneret iame, 
Buff. Ois. 4, P. 212. — Chardonneret du Canada, Buff, PL ml 
202, fig. 2, male, in spring dress. — Tarin de la Nouvelle York, 
Buff. Ois, 4, p. 231. PI. enl. 292, fig. 1, male changing ; fig. 
2, male in winter dress. — Golden Finch, Penn. Arct, ZotJL ip. 
242. — American Goldfinch, Edwards, Glean. 2, p. 133, pi, 274| 
male and female. Lath. Syn. 2, part 1, p. 288, sp. 57. Jd, Ist- 
Suppl. p. 166. — Siskin, var. B, Lath. Syn, 2, part 1, p. 291» 
sp. 58, male changing. — Philadelphia Museum, No. 6344^ mik; 
No. 6345, female ; No. 6S46, Albino. 
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XXXL —Page 132. 

LAZULI FINC^. 

FIUNOILLA AMOITA, BOXAFAKTE. 

BoKAPKTB, Plate VI. Fig. 5. — Emberixa amcBna) Say, in 
M*« JSxpedition to thfi Mocky Mountains, 2, pw Al.^-PhUo' 
9k»a MuMum, No. 5919. 

XXXII.— Page 134, 

EVENING GROSBEAK. 

FEINGILLA VESPERTINAy COOPSR. 

iovAPAUTE, Plate XT. Fig. 1. — Frinffilla vespertina, Cooper 
A,nn» Lye. New York, 1, p. 220. Jybb, Cat. Birds, U. S. 

188. in Contr. Macl. Lye. Phila. \, p. 21. Id. Syn. Birds, 
S. sp. 188, in Ann, Lye. N. Y. 2, p. 113. Id. SuppL in 

iL Joum. London, 4, p. 2. — Cabinet of the Lyeeum of Nat, 
St. of New York. — Mr Leadbeater's Collection in London. 

XXXIII Page 188. 

FEMALE ROSE.BREASTED GROSBEAK. 
FRINGILLA LUDOVICIANA, BONAPAETE. 

SoHAPAETE, Plate XV. Fig. 2. — See Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
tia rosea, (ludoviciana) Wils, Am, Om, 2. p. 135, pi. 17, 

1, for the male. — Loxia ludoviciana, Linn. Syst. I, p. 306, 
38. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 862. sp. 88. Lath. Ind. p. 379, 
25. — Fringilla punicea, Gmel. Syst, I, p. 921. sp. 81.— 
C%. Ind, p. 444, sp. 34, adult male. — Loxia maculata, Gmel, 
t. 1, p. 861, sp. 87. Lath, Ind. p. 379, sp. 26, young. — 
:ia cAwcora, Gmd. 1, p. 862, sp. 88. Tsoth, Ind, p. 379, sp. 
female. — Coccotliraustes ludoviciana, Briss. Om, 8, p. 247, 
14. pi. 1 2, fig. 2. Id, 8vo. 1, p. 378. — Coccothraustes rubricol- 
VieUL Gal. Ois. 1, part 2, p. 67, pi. 58, (very bad,) and J>tc^ 
^rrhula ludoviciaoa, Sabine, Zool. App. to Frankl. Exp. 
lb. — Fringilla ludoviciana. Nob, Obs, Nom, Wils. Om, sp. 

Id. Cat. Birds, U. 8. sp. 189. Id. Syn, Birds, U. S. 

189. — Guiraca ludoviciana, Swainson, Syn, Mex, Birds, 
76, in Phil, Mag, N. S. 1, p. 438 — Le Rose-gorge, Buff. 
. S^ p. 460. — Gros-bec de la Louisiana, Buff. PI. enl, 153, 
2ymale. — Moineau a poitrine et ventre pourpr^, Sonn. Buff. 
p. 240. — Red-breasted Grosbeak, Penn. Art. Zool. sp. 212. 
ik, Syn. 3, p. 126, sp. 24. — Red-breasted Finch, Penn. Arct. 
iL Bp. 275. Lath. Syn. 3, p. 272, sp. 30, adult male. Dusky 
ttbeak, Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 216. Lath. Syn. 3, p. 127, 
26, female. Spotted Grosbeak, Penn. Arct. Zool. sn. 213. 
A. Syn, 3. p. 126, ap, 25; young. Philadelphia Mu%«um^ 
380^ nude; 6807, female. 
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XXXIV. ^ Page 141. 

FEMALE INDIGO FINCH. 

FRINOILLA CTANEAy BOKAPABTE. 

BoHAPABTE, Plate XT. Fig. 4. — See Wilson* t AmeHim 

Ornithology, 1, p. 100, pi. 6, Fig. 5, for the male. — Tanagn 

c^anea, Xtnn. Sy»t. 1, p. 315, sp. 6, adult male in fall plumage. 

— Emberisa cyanea, GmeL Sj/st, I, p. 876^ sp. 54. Xa<A. J»d. 
p. 415, sp. GO. — Emberiza cyanella, Sparm, Mtu. Cadu % 

pi. 42, 43. Omd, Sytt. 1, p. 687, sp. 74 Emberiia CMendea, 

Gmel. Syst 1, p. 876. ZatL ImL p. 415, sp. 60, male in moah. 

— Taoagracoenilea? Gmel. SysL 1, p. 891, ap. S7. Xctft. jU 
p. 427, sp. 27, adult male. — Tanagra carolinouis cbbobIw, MHtk 
Av, 3, p. 13, sp. 6, adult male in rail dress. — Emberisa cwi^ll- 
ns coerulea, Brhs. Av, 3, p. 298, sp. 12, pi. 14» fig. 2, male 
moulting. — Passerina cyanea, VieilL Nimv, I}ict, ERwL JSaL— 
Fringilla cyanea. Nob, Obs, sp. 112. Id, Cat, and Syam 
Birds n. 8. sp. 164. — Linaria cyanea, Sartranh Trav, p. 99a 

— Linaria coerulea, the Blue Linnet, Catetbyy Carolina^ 1> P> 46^ 
pi. 45. — Le ministre. Buff, Ois, 4, p. 86. — L*azunmz, Buf. 
Ois, 4, n. 369, male moulting. — Passe-bleu? Bi^. Oil. 9, 
p. 495, aault male in full plumage — Moineau bleu £ CByame? 
Buff PL enl, 203, fig. 2, adult male in full dress. — Bine LimMl^ 
£dwards, Av, 4, p. 132, pi. 273, lower figure. — Indigo Buntiai^ 
Penn, Arct, ZocJ, 2, sp. 235. Zath. Syn, 4, p. 205, sp. 58.- 
Blue Bunting, Penn, Arct, ZooL 2, sp. 234. Jkaham, Sym. ^ 
p. 205, sp. 52, male moulting. — Blue Tanager? iMth, Syn.%t 
p. 234, sp. 28.-— PAi^e/j>AtaJlftt<eum,No.6002,ma]e; 60(ft 
female. 

XXXV Page 145. 

CRIMSON.NECKED BULLFINCH. 
PTRSnULJ FSOXTALISj BONAPABTE. 

Bonaparte, Plate VI. Fig. 1, male; Fig. 2, female. — FringiDt 
frontalis. Say, in Long's Expedition to the Rocky Monntaint, 
2, p. 40, ^Philadelphia Museum, No. 6276, male; No. 6277, 
female. 

XXXVI Page 149. 

FEMALE PINE BULLFINCH. 
FYRRBULA ENUCLEATOM, 

BovAPABTE, Plate XVI. Fig. iii. — See WiltoiCs AmerkC* 

Ornithology, Pine Grosbeak, Loxia enucleator, vol. 1, p. 00^ 

pi. 5, fig. 2, for the male at the age of one year. ~, LfliKa 

enucleator, Xtnn. Syst, 1, p. 299, sp. sC Faun, Suec* q>. ^A 
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t. Act, JEtolm. 1757} p. 139. GmeL Syst. I, p. 845, sp.^S. 

I, sp. 239. MuOer, sp. 246. Borowsk. Nat. Q, p. 133, 

Xtath. IncL 1, p. 872, sp. 5. JRetz, Faun, Suec, p. 234> 

1. Meyer and Wdf, Taschenb, Vog, DeutschL 1, p. 142. 
da flamengo, Jlfu«. Varh. 1, pi. 17. GmeL Syst 1, p. 864, 

yar. — Loxia pyrrhula, var. ^. Lath, Ind, 1, p. 388, 
^ acflid. yar. — Coccothraustes canadensis, JBriss, Om, 3, 
>, sp. 16, pi. 12, fig. 3. Id, 8vo, 1, p. 87a— -Pyrrhula 
ator, Temrn, Man, Om, 1, p. 383. Sabine, Zoot, App, 
ink, Exp, p. 675. Brehm. Lehr, Eur, Vog, 1, p. 169. 

Elem, Om, 6, p. 70, sp. 2. Selbyt lU, Brit, Om, I, 
i, pi. 53, fig. 1, male, fig. 2, female. Nob, Obs, Wils. 
Cat. and Syn, Birds U. S. sp. 19S. — Cory thus 
itor, Cud, Begn, Anim, 1, p. 392. — Strobilophaga 
itor, Vieill, Gal, Ois, i, pi. 53, young male. — Fnng^a 
itor, Meyerr, Syst. Taschenb, S, p. 250, sp. 2. — Ciufofotto 
»latore, Banz, he, cit. — Dur-bec, Buff, Ois, 3, p. 457. 
lec du Canada, Id. PL enl. 135, fig. 1, male a year old. — 

Kerpbeisser, Bechst, Nat. Deutsch. 3, p. 28. Naum. 
^achtr. pi. 19, fig. 36, male, fig. 37. female. — Der Fichten 
eisser, Meyer and Wolff Vog. JDeutschlj 12, pi. 5, fig. 1, 
male, fig. 2, old female — Greatest Bullfinch, Edwards, 
1^ young male, pi. 24, adult female. — Pine Grosbeak, PeniK 
JcooL sp. 114, pi. 49, fig. 2. Arct, Zool, 2, sp. 209. 
Varr, 2, p. 15. Lewin, Jirit, Birds, 2, pi. 68. JLoth, 
t, p. Ill, sp. 5. Id. Supp. p. 148. Mont, Om, Diet, 1. 
. Syn, pi. 207. Zhnov. Brit Birds, I, pi. 17. Bewick, 
Birds, 1, p. 135. Shaw's Zool, 9, p. 238, pi. 43. 
. 2, p. 106, sp. 5. — Flamingo Grosbeak, ZtOth. Syn, 

p. 155, accid. var. — My Collection, male, female, and 
— Edinburgh College Museum. 

XXXVII. —Page 151. 

FEMALE WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL. 

LOZIA LEUCOPTEEA, 

A PARTE, Plate XV. Fig. 3. — See Wilson^ s American 
iology, 4, p. 48, pi. 41, for the young male. — Loxia 
era, GmeL Syst, 1, p. 844, sp. 12. VietU, Gal, Ois. 1, 

pi. 52, young male. Mob. Obs. sp. 84. Id. Cat. and 
Birds tJ. S. sp. 195. — Loxia falcirostra, Lath. Ind, 
, so. 2. — Le Bec-crois^ lencoptfere, Sonn, Bvff, 47, p. 66. 

Nouv. Diet. Hist. Nat. 2d ed. 3, p. 339.— White- 
^ Crossbill, Lath, Syn, S, p. 108, sp. 2. Id, SuppL 
L l)ixon, Voy. t, 20, p. 358, female. Penn, Arct. 

2, sp. 208. — My Collection, male, female, young, and 
BgedT. 
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XXXVIIL— Page 156. 

BAND-TAILED PIGEON. 

COLUHBA F ASCI ATA, SA7. 

Bonaparte, Plate viii. Fio. 8. — Cdamba fimciata, S'«ft *» 
JLong^a Expedition to the Roeky Mowntainsy 2} p. l(k JFwap^ 
ddjiUa Museum, No. 4988. 

XXXIX.— Page 158. 

WHITE-CROWNED PIGEON. 

COLUMSA LEUCOCEPHALA, LINKuEUS. 

Bonaparte, Plate xvii. Fig. 1. — Coliimba leucocq^halij jA*m> 
Syat, 1. p. 281, sp. 14. GrneL Syst. I, p. 772, sp. 14. LatL 
Ind, p. 594, sp. 5. Temm, Ind, Col. in Hist. Ptg, et CkdL 1* 
p. 459. VieUL Gal Ois. 2, p. SSI, pi. 194. Colmnba mkui 
feucocoryplias, Haii Syn. p. 63, sp. 16, and p. 184» «^ 24^ 
Klein, Av, p. 120, sp. 18. Columba saxatilis jainttioaMi%^ra» 
Om, 1, p. 137, sp. 33. Id. 8vo. 1, p. 34. Columba capili 
albo. The White crowned Pigeon, Catesby, Car, 1, p. 26> pL S5b 
Seligman, Sand. Sdt. Vog. 2, col. plate. Le Pigeon dc rod» 
de la Jamaique, Buff. Ois. 2, p. 529. Sonn. Suff. 1, p. 216> 
Colombe k calotte blanche, Temm. His. Pig. et GalL 1, p. 204. 
Id, folio, pi. 13 of the second family. My Collection. Edmbuigli 
College Museum. 

XL.— Page 160. 

ZENAIDA PIGEON. 

COLUMBA ZENAIDA, BONAFARTX. 

Bonaparte, Plate xvii. Fig. 2. — Columba zenaida, Abfr. AM,. 
Om. U. S. in Journ, Acad. Phil. Id. Cat. Birds, V. 8. 
sp. 198, in Contr. Mad, Lye, Ph. 1, p. 22. Id Syn. Birds, 
U. S. sp. 198, in Ann, Lye, Nat, Hist. N. Y. 2, p. 119. 
Id, Suppl, in ZooL Journ, ItOJuL b, p. 6. My Collection, 

XLL— Page 163. 

WILD TURKEY. 

MELEAORIS GALLOPAFO, LINNiEUS. 

Bonaparte, Plate ix. male and female. — Meleagris gallopSTO^ 
Linn, Syst, 1, p. 268, sp. 1. Gmel. Syst. 1, p. 732, ap. 1. 
Lath, Ind. p. 618. sp. 1. Temm. Hist. Nat, des Pig. et CroSL 
Index, 3, p. 676. Wilson Am. Om. 6, Index, p. xvii. Stephens, 
Cont, of Shaw's Zool, 11, Part 1, p. 156, pi. 8. Reaumsi, 
Elem. at Z66L 3, Part 1, p. 154. Meleagris sylvestris, VieSL' 
Nouv, Diet, d'Hist, Nat. 9, p. 447. Gallopavo, AldrovtmH,' 
Om, % p. 35, fig. on p. 39, domestic variety, male ; fig. on p. 40. 
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lale. WiBughbyf Orn. p. 113, pL .27, fig. 4, dom. var. 
Johnston, Theatrum UniversaJe de Avms, p. 56. pL 24» 
lorn. var. male ; fig. % Jd, female. JBriaa. Av, \, p. 168» 
dom. var. male. Gallus indicus, Welscher Han, Johnston^ 

0. p. 83, pi. 29, fig. 1, dom. var. male. Gallopavo eyl- 
Novae-Anglis, a T<ew England Wild Turkey, May, Syn, 
■p. 8. Gallopavo sylvestris, Cateaby, CSoroetna, I, A^pp» 
. Meleagris americanus, the Wild Turkey, Bartr, J)rao» 

Gallo Pavo, Gallo Pavone volgarmente Polio d'India; 
de^li Uccelli, % pi. 222, dom. crested var. male ; pL 228, 
vhite, black-spotted var. youne; pi. 224, dom. white 
sh-spottedvar. young; pi. 225, dom. black, var. youne; pi. 
>m. black, white-spotted var. young. — Coc d*Inde, JBdon 
re de la Nature des Oiseaux, p. 248, with fig. dom. var. male. 
^ Buff, Ois. 2, p. 132, pi. a PL enl, 97, dom. whitish, 
ale. Temm. Hist. Nat. des Pig, et GaU. 2, p. 974. 
Un, Tahl. JElem. d^Om, 2, p. 103, pL 21, fig. 2, ^oau 
fUe, Turkic, Josselyn Voyages to New JEngUmd, p. 99. 
England's Rarities, p. 8. Wild Turkey, Gayton, Fw- 
PhU, Trans. 17, p. 992. Id, Abridg. S, p. 590. Lawstm^ 
no, p. 149. Pmn. Phil, Trans, 71, p. 67. Arct, ZooL 
L American Turkey, Lath, Syn, 2, Part 2, p. 676, tp. 1. 
tic Turkey, Penn, ^rit. Zool. 1, sp. 97. 

XLIL— Page 189. 

DUSKY GROUSE. 

TETRAO 0BSCURU8, SAT. 

:aPAiiTS, Plate xviii. female. — Tetrae ofadlnims, Saiu in 
9 JSxped, to Rocky Mount. 2, p. 14. Nch, Cat. lairds 
m. 2GM9, in Contr. MacL Lye. Pnila, I, p. 23. Id, Syn. 
U. S. sp. 207. in Ann. Zyc, Nat. Hist. N. Y. pp. ISn, 
' Philadelphia Museum, female. — Collection of Mr Sabine, 
idon, male and female. 

XLIII. —Page 198. 

SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 

TETRAD PBASIAXEI.LU8, LINN^US. 

ATARTE^ Plate XIX. — Tetrao phasianellus, Linn, Syst. ed. 
160. ChneL Syst. 1, p. 747. Forst. Phil. Trans. 62, 
M and 425. Lath. Ind, Om.v. 635, sp. 2. Briss, 
. p. 9. Temm, Ind. Gall, in Hist, Pip, and Gall, 3, 
VieHL Nouv, Diet, Hist, Nat, Sabine, Zool, App. 
nil Exped. p. 681. Nob. Cat. Birds U.S. sp. 208. 
/n. Birds U. S, sp. 209. — Tetrao urogallus, var. 0, Linn. 

1, p. 273, sp. 1. — Gelinotte k longue queue. Buff, Ois, 2, 
i. Sonn. Buff, 6, p. 72. Bonat. TdbL £ncyc. Om. 
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p. 196» pi. 91) fig.'I.-^FrancoliniloBgnequeue, Jffearnt, Vm. 
d V ocean du Nord, (Fr. transL) p. S8& — Tetras pbasiaaA 
Temfn, Pig, et OaU, 3, p. 152. — Long-tailed Grouse, JBdnvA, 
Glean, pL 117. Lath, Syn. 4, p. 732. Id. SttppL p. 21.- 
Sharp-tailed Grouse, Penn, Arct, Zool, sp. 181. — The GroWk 
(X Prairie Hen, Lewis and Clarke ^xp, 2, p. 180, sp. 1.— 
Philadelphia Museum, female. — My CoUeetion, male andfipmilr. 
— Edinburgh Collie Museum. 

XLIV Page 206. 

SPOTTED GROUSK 
TETRJO CANADEN8ia» 

. BoKAPARTK, Plate XX. male; Plate xxi. Fig. 1. £nnak.— 
Tetrao canadensis, Linn, Syst, 1, p. 274, sp. 3. 6nuL Syxt h 
p. 749, sp. 8. Lath, Ind,ja, 637, sp. 6. iPorster, in PhiL Tr. 
62, p. 889. Temm, Ind, GaU, in Hist, Pig, et GaU, S, p. m 
VieiU, Nouv, Diet. Hist, Nat, Sabine, Zool, App, PraaiL 
Exp, p. 688. Nob, Cat, Birds U. S. sp. 207. Jd. Sf», 
Birds U. S. sp. 208. — Tetrao canace, Linn. Sfsi. U p. % 
sp. 7,. female. — Lagopus Bonasa Freti Hudsonis, Srits, Orn, 

1, p. 201, sp. 6. Id, Suppl. p. 10. Id. Bvo, 4, p. fi6, mak— 
Lagopus Bonasa canadensis, JBriss, Om, 1, p. 208, 9^ % J^^ 
%. 2. Id, 8vo, 4, p. 57, female. — Lafopus Freti Hnaioiui^ 
Klein, Av, p. 117, sp. 6. — La Gelinotte du Canada* J?i^ Ou, 

2, p. 279. Id, PI, enl, ISl, male, 182, female. Sonn. jBuf, 6» 
p. 58. Bonat. Tabl, Ene. Om, p. 197, pi. 91, fig. 2.— Tetni 
tachet^, ou Acaho, Temm, Pig, et GaU, 3, p. 160, bis. — Bbck 
and Spotted Heathcock, Edwi Glean, p. 118, pi. 118^ male.— 
Brown and Spotted Heathcock, Edw, Glean, p. 71, pL 7U 
female. ■ Ellis, Hudson Bay, 1, t. p. 50. — Spotted Qtvm 
Penn. Arct. Zool. sp. 182. Lath. Syn, 4, p. 785, Bp.6. jK 
SuppL p. 214, accid. var. — The small speckled PbMsant, LaA 
and Clark, Exp. 2, p. 182, male. — The small brawn I^ieaili^ 
Id. Id, Exp. 2, p. 182, fem&le.'^ Philadelphia Musetan, male. 
— My Collection, male and female. -~£dinbui^h Coll^« Mokui. 

XLV Page 212. 

COCK OF THE PLAINS. 
TETRAD UROPUASIANUS, BONAPARTK. 

BoKAPARTX, Plate XXI. Fig. 2. — Tetrao urophawianiM, IfA- 
m 2^ool. Joum. Land. Id, App. to Syn, Birds U. S. p. 44fl|» 
in Ann. Lyceum Nat, Hist, New York. —The Cock of thi 
Plains, Lewis and Clark, Exp, 2, p. 180, sp. 2. — Mr 
beater*8 Collection in London, female* 
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THE BIRDS OF AMERICA. 

BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON, F.R.S.L.&E. F.L.S. M.W.S. &c. 

A WELL known author remarks, when speakings (^ 
thift nataralist of the woods and wilds, — *' Devotedljr 
attached to the study of nature, no less than to painting, 
he seems to have pursued both with a genius and an 
ardour, of which, in^ their united effects, there is no 
parallel. His ornithological narratives in the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal are as valuable to the scientific 
world, as they are delightful to the general reader. 
There is a freshness and an originality about these 
essays, which can only be compared to the animated 
biographies of Wilson. Both these men contemplated 
nature as she really is, not as she is often represented in 
books : they sought her in her sanctuaries. The shore, 
the mountains, and the forest, were alternately their 
study, and there they drank the pure stream of know- 
ledge at its fountainhead. The observations of such men 
are the corner stones of every attempt to discover the 
system of nature. Their writings will be consulted 
when our favourite theories shall have passed away. 
Ardently, therefore, do we hope, that M. Audubon will 
alternately become the historian and the painter of his 
favourite objects ; that he will never be made a convert 
to any system ; but instruct and delight us in a true 
md^inprejudiced biography of nature." Audubon, like 
Wilson, is a selfrtaught naturalist, and, like him, has, 
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produced a work — his Ornithological Biography — dis- 
tinguished by beauty of style, and perspicuity of nam- 
tive. It is descriptive of the plates in the unrivalled work 
entitled The Birds of America, We say unrivalled, 
because few naturalists and artists have appeared who 
could represent accurately the external forms, attitudes, 
form ana style of distribution of the plumag^e of birds, 
and scarcely any one, except Audubon, has succeeded in 
presenting, to the eye and imagination, the passions and 
feelings of these interesting beings. Wilson, althongli 
a fascinating writer, and an accurate observer of toe 
habits and manners of the feathered creation, cannot 
be considered as an effective ornithological painter. 

In order that the volumes of the MisceUany on the 
Birds of America, may be as complete as circumstances 
will allow of, we shall now lay before our readers a 
systematic catalogue of the birds drawn and described 
by Audubon ; also, some notices of the new species he 
has discovered, and a few interesting details fnm his 
Ornithological Biography : — 



Systematic Catalogue of the American Birdst drawn tmd 

described hy Audubon, 



1. Bird of Washington, 

2. White-headed Eagle, 
a Great-footed Hawk, 
4. Stanley Hawk, 

6. Red-tailed Hawk, 

6. Red-shouldered Hawk» 

7. Winter Hawk, 

8. Swallow-tailed Hawk, 

9. Le Petit Caporal, 

10. Fish Hawk, 

11. Black Warrior, 

12. Broad-winged Hawk, 

13. Pigeon Hawk, 

14. Great Horned Owl, 

15. Barred Owl, 
1& Mottled Owl, 

17. Carolina Parrot, 

18. Yellow-billed Cackoo, 

19. Black.bUled Cuckoo, 

SO. Red-headed Woodpecker, 

21. Gold-winged Woodpecker, 

22. Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 
Sa Belted Kingsfisher, 

24. Baltimore Oriole, 

25. Ordiard Oriole,- 



Falco washingtoniL Aud. 
Falco leucocephalus. Xti 
Falco perejgrinus. OmeL 
Falco stanleii. Aud, 
Falco borealis. Gmel. 
Falco hyemalia. GfneC 
Falco hyemalis. GmeL 
Falco furcatuB. Linn. 
Falco temerarius. AtuL 
Falco halieetos. Linn, 
Falco harlani. Aud, 
Falco pcnnsvlvanicua. Lalk. 
Falco columbarius. Linn, 
Strix yirgiuiana. OmeL 
Strix nebulosa. GmeL 
Strix asio. Linn. 
Psittacus carolinensis. Linm, 
Coccyzus americanua. Bomtiq 
Coccyzns erythrophthalmin. 
Picns erythrocepmdoa. 
Picus auratus. Linn, 
Picus principalis. Linn, 
Alcedo alc^ron. Linn. 
Icterus baltimore. Dtmd. 
Icterus q^orins. Bonqp. 
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3 Stinting', 
-winged Starling; 
'■ Buntinff, 
(>le Gralue, 
■ida Jay, 
imbian Jay, 
ar Bird, 

ckwiU's Widow, 
P-poor-Will, 
ite-bellied Swallow, 
abllcan Cliff Swallow, 
pie Martin, 
ftparte Flycatcher, 
y^s Flycatcher, 
irican Redstart, 
int Flycatcher, 
»ry Flycatcher, 
te-eyea Flycatcher, 
^erhead Shrike, 
udana Water Thrush, 
kinrBird, 
mitThrosh, 
id Thrush, 
honotary Warbler, 
rie Waroler. 
Yellow .back Warbler, 
-winged Yellow Warbler, 
flana Yellow-throat, 
)oe*8 Warbler, 
•rs* Warbler, 
m-eating Warbler, 
lren*s Warbler, 
l*a Flycatcher, 
tucky Warbler, 
re Warbler, 
-g^een Warbler, 
i^and-yellow Warbler, 
tnut-sided Warbler, 
onated Warbler, 
.bone*8 Warbler, 
breasted Warbler, 
ilean Flycatcher, 
>w.throated Warbler, 
imnal Warbler, 
iville Warbler, 
-eyed Warbler, 
vn Lark, 
rie Titlark, 
ick's Wren, 
fir's Wren, 
it Carolina Wren, 
se Wren, 
»h Wren, 

k-and-white Creeper, 
jT-throated Humming Bird, 
ted Titmouse, 
Blow's Bunting, 
mer Red Bird, 
>le Finch, 
te-tlkroated Sparrow, 



Icterus agripennis. Bontm, 
Icterus phoeniceus. Daua, 
Icterus pecoris. Boncq). 
Quiscalus versicolor. VieUi. 
Cor V us floridanus. Bart. 
Garrulus ultramarinus: B&nc^. 
Bombycilla carolinensis. Briu. 
Caprimuigus carolinensis. Gmel. 
Caprimulgus vociferns. WUt. 
Hirundo bicolor. VieiU, 
Hirundo fidva. VieUL 
Hirundo purpurea. Linn. 
Muscicapa bonapartii. Aud. 
Muscicapa selbii. Aud. 
Muscicapa ruticilla. Linn. 
Muscicapa tyrannus. Bri»$. 
Vireo solitarius. VieiU. 
Vireo noveboracensis. Bonap, 
Lanius ludovicianus. Linn. 
Turdus ludovicianus. Aud. 
Turdus polyglottus. Linn. 
Turdus minor. GmeL 
Turdus mustelinus. Gmel. 
Sylvia protonotarius. Lath, 
Sylvia discolor. VieilL 
Sylvia americana. Laih. 
Sylvia solitaria. WU$, 
Sylvia trichas. LcUh. 
Sylvia roscoe. Aud. 
Sylvia vigorsiL Aud. 
Sylvia verraivora. Zo^ 
Sylvia childrenii. Aud. 
Sylvia trailii. Aud. 
Syivia formosa. fVUt. 
Sylvia azurea. Steph. 
Sylvia tigrina. Lath. 
Sylvia maculosa. Lath. 
Sylvia ictorocephala. Lath. 
Sylvia carbonata. Aud. 
Sylvia rathbonii. Attd. 
Sylvia castanea. Wils. 
Sylvia coerulea. LcUh. 
Sylvia pensilis. Lath. 
Sylvia autumnalis. Wih. 
Sylvia rubricapilla. WiU. 
Sylvia aestiva. Lath. 
Anthus spinoletta. Bmiap. 
Anthus pipiens. Aud. 
Troglodytes bewickii. A%id. 
Troglodytes cuvieriL Aud. 
Troglodytes ludovicianus. Bonap. 
Troglodytes aedoii. VieilL 
Troglodytes palu>>tris. Bonap. 
Certhia varia. Aud. 
Trochilus colubris. Linn. 
Parus bicolor. Linn. 
Emberisa hejislowii. Aud. 
Tanagra aestiva. Gmel. 
Fringilla purpurea. Gmel. 
Fringilla peunsylvanlcak Ltiih, 
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88. Snow Bird» Fringilla hynnaUs. 
87. Song Sparrow, Fringilla melo^ia. fVUt. 
8S Towhe Bantirur, Fringilla ervthniphthalmiL Lk 

89. American Goldfinch, Fringilla tristis. Lhm. 
M. Painted Banting, Fringilla ciris. TVmm. 

91. Swamp Sparrow, Fringilla paltutria. Wtli. 

92. Indigo Bfrd, FrlngiUa cyanea. WOt. 
Sa Sea-side Finch, Fringilla maritima. WOt. 

94. Bay.winged Bunting, Fringilla graminea. GmeL 

95. CarolinaTurtle Dove, Colamba carolinensis. ' ' 



86. Passftngor Pigeon, Columba migratoria. Litm. 

97. The Wild Turkey. Male, Meleagfris gallopavo. ''*— 



98. Wild Turkey. Female, Meleagris gallopavo. 

98. Virginian Partridge, Perdix virginiana. LaA. 

100. Ruffed Grouse, Tetrao umbellas. lAnm. 



NORTHERN ZOOLOGY. (BmDS.) 

BY JOHN RICHARDSON, M.D. F.RS. &e. AND 
W. SWAINSON, ESQ. F.R.S. &c. 

Through the goodness of the distinguislied aotlu 
we have been favoured with a sight of the proof sbi 
of the descriptive part of this important work, atpres 
in the press. Its scientific details and views are lean 
and accurate ; the natural history of the species ii 
resting, and the popular illustrations amusing ] 
instructive. The extracts which we shall make ii 
bring forcibly to the recollection of many of our reac 
the admirable sketches in the Journey to the Polar j! 

Catalogue of the New Species of American Birdsj describe 
Richardson and Swainson %n the " Northern ZoclogyJ' 

1. Arctic, or White Homed OwL Strix Arcticus. -^Swainson. 

This beautiful owl is white, marked on the dorsal aapeci 
crowded transverse brown lines ; the base of the plumage 
rugiuouB i the ventral aspect unspotted. It is two feet Ii 
was seen at Carlton House by Dr Richardson. 

2. American Gray Shrike. Lsnius excubitorides. — Carlton Hoi 

3. White- winged Shrike. Lanius elegans..>* Hudson's Bay. 

4. Northern Tyrant Tyrannis borealis Banks of the Stoks 

wan 
%. Little Tyrant Flycatcher. Tyrannula Pusilla. —Carlton Ho« 

6. Short-legged Pewit. Tyrannula TTiiliniitnnnil riimlifi 

House. . . 

7. American Dipper : Pallas* Dipper of Bonaparte. Clsdat Al 

cnnis. — AtnaDasca River. 

8. Little Tawny Thrush. Memla minor.— Banks of tha Saaka 

wan. . ' ' 
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9f. Hermit Thrash. Merula solitaria. — Lake Huron. 
10. Thrush-like Mock.bird. Orpheus meruloides. — Nootka Sound. 
IL The Arctic Blue-bird. Erythaca Arctica. — Great Bear Lake. 
12l Bartram's Oreenlet Vire'o BartramiL — Banks of the Columbia. 
13. Painted Bontinff. Emberiza Picta. — Carlton House. 
14 Clay-coloured Bunting. Emberiza Pallida. — Carlton House. 
15. Arctic Ground-finch. Pyrgita Arctica. — Carlton House. 
1& Gray-coloured Linnet, linaria Tephrocotis: — On the Saskatcbe- 

17. Short-billed Jay. Gamilus Brachyrynchus Port Franklin. 

18. Red-shafted Woodpecker. Colaptes Mexicanus. — Banks of tlM 

Columbia. 

19. Cinnamon, or Nootka Humming Bird. Trochilus Ruf us. 

This superb species, found by Captain Cook in Nootka Sound, and 
since in Real del Monte, in Mexico. — Edinburj^ Colleg* 
Museum. 

SO. White-tailed Grouse. Tetrao Leucurus Rocky Mountains. 

21. Dromraond's Snipe. Scolopax Drummondii — Rocky Mountains. 
2t. Ring-billed Mew GuIL Larus zonorhynchus. — Banlcs of tha 

Saskatchewan. 
23. Shortibilled Mew GulL Larus Brachyrh3rnchus. — Great Bear 

Lake. 
24 Franklin's Rosev Gull. Larus Franklinii. — On the Saskatchewan. 
2bk Boiu^iaflaan Gull. Larus BonapartiL — On Great Slave Lake. 
26L Caneate-tailed GulL Larus Rosii. 

This beautiful species was first discovered and described by Dr 
Richardson. A description of this bird, by my former assistant, 
( ' whieh was never written, is referred to by a late author. 

97. Richardson's Jasper. Lestris Richardsonii. — Port Franklin. 
SBL S6cky Mountain Garrot Clangula Barrovii. — On the Rocky 

Moantains. 
S9l ^umpeter Swan. Cygnus Buccinator. — Hudson's Bay. 
30L Hatenin*8 Barnacle. Anas HutchinslL — Melville reoinsula.— 

Edinburgh College Museum. 
Si* Double-crested Cormorant. Pelicanus DUophus. 



ORDER I ACCIPITRES. 

GENUS t^FULTUR. 
1. rtTLTUR AURA. — TURKEY VULTURE; OR, TURKEY BUZZARD. 

Observations on the supposed power which Vultures^ 
such as the Turkey Vulture, are said to possess, of 
scenting carrion at great distances. 

It has always appeared to us unaccountable, that 
birds of prey, as vultures, could scent carcasses at such 
unmense distances, as they are said to do. We were 
led to call in question the accuracy of this opinion, on 
reeoUecting the observations of some travellers, who 
'IntTcr remarked birds of prey directing their course 
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towards dead animals, floating in the rivers in Indii, 
where the wind blows steadily from one point of the 
compass, for months in succession. If was not easy U 
conceive, that the effluvium from a putrid carcass is 
the water, could proceed in direct opposition to the 
current of air, and affect the olfactory nerves of birds, 
at so many miles distant. We were disposed to believe, 
that these birds were directed towards tbe canrioi 
rather by the sense of seeing, than by that of smelling. 
This opinion is confirmed by the following observatioin 
of our friend Audubon, communicated to us by him, 
9ome time ago, for our Philosophical JoumoLs'^ 

^' As soon as, like me, you shall have seen the turkty 
buzzard follow with arduous closeness of investigatioii, 
the skirts of the forests, the meanders of creeks ani 
rivers, Sweeping over the whole of extensive plains, 
fflancing his quick eye in all directions, with as mndi 
intentness as ever did the noblest of falcons, to 
discover where below him lies the . suitable prey; 
when, like me, you have repeatedly seen that bird pts 
over objects, calculated to glut his voracious appetite, 
unnoticed, because unseen ; and >vhen you have abo 
observed the greedy vulture, propelled by hunger, if 
not famine, moving like the wind, suddenly round his 
course, as the carrion attracts his eye ; then will yoa 
abandon the deeply rooted notion, that this bird 
possesses the faculty of discovering, by his sense of 
smell, his prey at an immense distance. 

'* This power of smelling so acutely, I adopted as a 
fact, from my youth. 1 had read of this when a child ; and 
many of the theorists, to whom I subsequently spoke 
of it, repeated the same with enthusiasm, the more 
particularly as they considered it an extraordinary gift 
of nature. But I had already Observed, that nature, 
although wonderfully bountiful, had not granted more 
to any one individual than was necessary, and that no 
one was possessed of any two of the senses in a very 
high state of perfection ; that if it had a good scent, it 
needed not so much acuteness of sight, and vice tfermi. 
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WheA I yidited the Southern States, and had lived, as 
it were, amongst these vultures for several years, and 
discovered, thousands of times, that they did not smell 
me when I approached them, covered by a tree, until 
within a few feet; and that when so near, or at a 
l^reater distance, I shewed myself to them, they 
instantly flew away much frightened, — the idea evapo- 
rated, and I assiduously engaged in a series of experi- 
ments, to prove to myself, at least, how far this 
acateness of smell existed, or if it existed at all. 

** I sit down to communicate to you the results of 
those experiments, and leave for you to conclude how 
far, and how long, the world has been imposed on by 
the mere assertions of men who had never seen more 
than the skins of our vultures, or heard the accounts 
irom men caring little about observing nature closely. 

** My First Experiment was as follows : — I procured 
a skin of our common deer, entire to the hoofs, and 
staffed it carefully with dried grass until filled rather 
above the natural size — suffered the whole to become 
perfectly dry, and as hard as leather — took it to the 
middle of a large open field — laid it down on its back 
with the legs up apd apart, as if the animal was dead 
and putrid. I then retired about a iew hundred yards, 
and, in the lapse of some minutes, a vulture, coursing 
round the field tolerably high, espied the skin, sailed 
directly towards it, and alighted within a ievr yards of 
it. I rian immediately, covered by a large tree, until 
within about forty yards, and from that place could spy 
the bird with ease. He approached the skin — looked 
at it without apparent suspicion — jumped on it — 
raised his tail, and voided itself freely, (as you well 
know all birds of prey in a wild state generally do 
before feeding,) then approaching the eyes, that were 
here solid globes of hard, dried, and painted clay, 
attacked first one, and then the other, with, however, 
no farther advantage than that of disarranging them. 
This part was abandoned ; the bird walked to the other 
extremity of the pretended animal, and there, with 
much exertion, tore the stitches apart, until much 
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fodder and hay was pulled out ; but no flesh could tin 
bird find or smell ; he was intent on discoyering sawf 
where none existed, and, after reiterated efforts, all 
useless, he took flight, coursed about the field, who, 
suddenly rounding and filling, I saw him kiU a tmiK 
garter snake, and swallow it in an instant. The tnltoif 
rose again, sailed about, and passed sereral times qmiiB 
low oyer the stufi*ed deerskin, as if loth to abandmi si 
good looking a prey. 

'* Judge of my feelings when I plainly saw that the 
yulture, which could not discoyer, through its extra- 
ordinary sense of smell, that no flesh, eiSier firesh or 
putrid, existed about that skin, could at a glance see a 
snake, scarcely as large as a man's finger, aliye^ tM 
destitute of odour, hundreds of yards distant. I 
concluded that at all eyents his ocular powers was 
much better than his sense of smell. 

*' Second Experiment. — I had a large dead bog haoM 
some distance from the house, and put into a rsTiai^ 
about twenty feet deeper than the surface of the earth 
around it, narrow and winding much, filled with briaif 
and high cane. In this I made the negroes eoooni 
the hog, by binding cane oyer it, until I thought it 
would puzzle either buzzards, carrion crows^ oraiy 
other birds, to see it, and left it for two days. Tim 
was early in the month of July, when, in this latitnda^ 
a dead body becomes putrid and extremely jfetid in a 
short time. I saw from time to time many ynltares, ia 
search of food, sail oyer the field and rayine in al 
directions, but none discoyered the carcass, althottfjll 
during this time several dogs had yisited it and nd 
plentifully on it. I tried to go near it, but the smell 
was so insufferable when within thirty yards, that I 
abandoned it, and the remnants were entirely destroyed 
at last through natural decay. 

" I then took a young pig, put a knife through its 
-neck, and made it bleed on the earth and grass ahewt 
the same, and, having covered it closely with leaTSS, 
also watched the result. The yultures saw the frerii 
blood, idighted about it, followed it down int« the 
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?airiii«, discovered by the blood of the pigf, and de? 
iwuned it, when yet quite fresh, within my sight. 

■^ Not contented with these experiments, which I 
already thought fully conciusiye, having found two 
ydoag' vultures, about the size of pullets, covered yet 
with down, and looking more like quadrupeds than birds, 
I had them brought home and put into a large coop in 
■the yard, in the view of every body, and attended to 
their feeding myself. I gave them a great number of 
rad-headed woodpeckers and parokeets, birds then easy 
to procure, as they were feeding daily on the mulberry 
trees in the immediate neighbourhood of my orphans. 

* These the young vultures could tear to pieces by 
pfBttiii^ both feet on the body, and applying the bill 
with great force. So accustomed to my going towards 
them were they in a few days, that when I approached 
the oeffe with hands filled with game for them, they 
iaHoe£ately began hissing and gesticulating very much 
like younff pigeons, and putting their biUs to each 
olhcr^ as if expecting to be fed mutually, as their parent 
had dienei Two weeks elapsed ; black feathers made 
their appearance, and the down diminished. I remarked 
aai extraordinary increase of their legs and bill; and 
thiaking them fit for trial, I closed three sides of the 
ca^ with planks, leaving the front only with bars for 
tfaenL to see through ; had the cage cleaned, washed, 
aad eanded, to remove any filth attached to it from the 
patrid flesh that had been in it ; and turned its front 
iiittiediately from the course I usually took towards it 
with food for- them. I approached it often bar^ooted, 
aad soon perceived that if I did not accidentally make 
a aoiae, the young birds remained in their silent up- 
ri|^ attitudes, until 1 shewed myself to them by turning 
to' the front of their prison. 1 frequently fastened a 
dead squirrel or rabbit, cut open, with all the entrails 
hanging loosely, to a Ion? pole, and in this situation 
would put it to the back part of the cage; but no 
biasing, no movement was made : when, on the contrary, 
I ppssented the end of the pole, thus covered, over the 
cage, no- sooner would it appear beyond the edge, than 
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my hwagry birds would jump ag;ainst the ban 
furiously, and attempt all in their power to rea 
food. This was repeatedly done with fresh and 
substances, all very^ congenial to their taste. 

^ Satisfied within myself, I dropped these trii 

fed the birds until full grown, and then turned thi 

into the yard of the kitchen for the purpose of | 

up whatever substances might be thrown to 

Tlieir voracity, however, soon caused their 

young pigs were not safe, if within their read 

young ducks, turkeys, or chickens, were such a o< 

temptation, that the cook, unable to watch them 

them both, to put an end to their depredations. 

*^ Whilst I had these two young vultures in c 

ment> an extraordinary occurrence took place resr 

an old bird of the same kind, which I canni 

relating to you. This bird, sailing over the yori 

I was experimenting with the pole and squirrc 

the food, and alighted on the roof of one of t 

houses, then alighted on the ground, walked < 

to the cage, and attempted to reach the food 

I approached it carefully, and it hopped off 

distance; as I retired, it returned, when alwi 

appearances of the strongest congratulations 

•take place from the young towards this new 

I directed several young negroes to drive it 

towards the stable, and to try to make it go i 

This would not do ; but, after a short time, I hi 

drive it into that part of the gin-house where thi 

seeds are deposited, and there caught it. I em 

covered that the bird was so emaciated, that to tl 

of poverty only I owed my success. I put it ; 

the young, who both at once jumped about him, 

most extiaordinary gestures of welcome ; wh 

old bird, quite discomfited at his confinement, 

both with great violence with his bill. Feai 

death of the young, I took them out, and fed pie 

the old bird : his appetite had become so great i 

&sting, that he ate too much, and died of suffoc 

** I could enumerate many more instances, inc 
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ihftt the power of smelling in these birds has been 
grossly exaggerated, and that, if they can smell objects 
at any distance, they can see the same objects much 
■&rther. I would ask any observer of the habits of 
hMSf why, if vultures could smell at a great distance 
iheir prey, they should spend the greater portion of 
ifaur lives hunting for it, when they are naturally so 
laay, that, if they are fed in one place, they never will 
leave it ; and merely make such a change as is absolutely 
meoMsary to enable them to reach it. But I will now 
enter on their habits, and you will easily discover how 
tliis far'funed power has originated. 

^ Vultures are gregarious, and often associate in flocks 
aftweoij, forty, or more ; hunting thus together, they 
fly in dght of each other, and thus cover an immense 
extent of country. A flock of twenty may easily survey 
ad area of two miles, as they go turning in large circles, 
eften inspecting each other in their lines, as if forming 
a Tast chain of rounded links ; some are high, whilst 
otiiers are low; not a spot is passed unseen; and, 
consequently, the moment that a prey is discovered, 
the-fiivoured bird rounds to, and, by the impetuosity of 
itg movements, gives notice to its nearest companion, 
wlio immediately follows him, and is successively 
attended by all the rest. Thus, the farthest from the 
-^aeoTerer being at a considerable distance, sails in a 
direct line towards the spot indicated to him by the 
Aglit of the others, who all have gone in a straight 
coarse before him, with the appearance of being impeUed 
%y this extraordinary power of smelling, so erroneously 
granted them. If the object discovered is large, lately 
aeady and covered with a skin too tough to be ate, and 
torn asunder, and aflbrd free scope to their appetite, 
they remain about it, and in the neighbourhood. Perched 
en high, dead limbs in such conspicuous positions are 
easily seen by other vultures, who, through habit, know 
■the meaning of such stoppages, and join the first flock, 
going also directly, and affording farther evidence to 
those persons who are satisfied with appearances only. 
'In tliis manner, I have seen several hundreds of vultures 
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and carrion crows assembled near a dead ox, at tk 
dusk of evening, that had only two or three in ti^ 
morning, when some of the latter comers had probifalf 
travelled hundreds of miles, searching diligently tbefr 
selves for food, and probably would hare had to p 
much farther, had they not espied this asaociatiQiL 
Around the spot both species remain ; some of thai 
examining the dead body, giving it a tug in those Mite 
most accessible, until putridity ensues. The accaniuatci 
number then fall to work, exhibiting a most diagiutiig 
picture of famished cannibals; the strongest oriviif 
the weakest, and the latter harassing the former nitt 
bU the power that a disappointed hungry stomach di 
produce. They are seen jumping off the earcifl^ 
re^ttacking it, entering it, and wrestling for poEtioN 
partly swaUowed by two or more of them, hissug at* 
rurious rate, and clearing every moment their nottrik 
from the filth that enters there, and stops their breath- 
ing. No doubt remains on my mind, that the gmft 
outward dimensions of these nostrils were allotted then 
for that especial and necessary purpose. 

** The animal is soon reduced to a mere skeleton ; at 
portion of it being now too hard not to be torn MUt 
and swallowed, leaving merely the bare bones, oooa 
all these bloody feeders are seen standing gorged, and 
scarcely ab to take wing. At such times the obserrer 
may approach very near the group, whilst encaged in 
feeaing, and see the vultures in contact with die dog% 
who really, by smelling, have found the prey. WhoK 
ever this happens, it is with the greatest reloctanoe 
that the birds suffer themselves to be driven off, althoivh 
frequently the sudden scowl, or growl, of the dogi wiB 
cause nearly all the vultures to rise a few yards inthe 
air. I have several times seen the buzzards feeding at 
one extremity of the carcass, whilst the dogs ireit 
tearing the other; but, if a single wolf approached, ^ 
a pair of white-headed eagles, driven by extreme hangar, 
then the place is abandoned to them, until their wantiaie 
supplied. The repast finished, each bird gradually leia^i 
to tne highest branches of the nearest trees, andrenaiDi 
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ntil the full digestion of all the food they hare 
ved is completed; from time to time opening, 
dugs to the breeae, or to the sun, either to co<u 
*m themselves. The traveller may then pass^ 
innoticed, or, if noticed, a mere sham of flying 
lade. The bird slowly recloses its wings, looks, 
person as he passes, and remains there until 
' again urges him onwards. This takes oftentimes 
ban a day, when gradually, and very often singly, 
alture is seen to depart. 

ley now rise to an immense height, cutting with 
legance and ease many circles through the air ; 
ad then gently closing their wings, they lanch 
Ives obliquely with great swiftness for several 
ii yards, check and resume their portly move- 
ascending until, like mites in the distance, they 
m altogether to leave that neighbourhood, to' 
orther the needed means of subsistence, 
iving heiu'd it said, no doubt with the desire to 
diat buzzards smell their prey, that these birds 
' fly against the breeze, I may state, that, in my 
1, this action is simply used, because it is easier 
is to maintain themselves on the wing encoun- 
a moderate portion of wind, than when flying 
it; but I have so often witnessed these birds 
^ away under the influence of a strong breeze, as 
»ying it, that I consider either case as a mer^ 
it connected with theii^ pleasures or their wants, 
ere, my dear sir, let me relate one of those facts, 
s in itself, and attributed to mere instinct, but 
I cannot admit under that appellation, and which, 
opinion, so borders on reason, that, were I to 
by that name, I hope you will not look on mj 
ent as erroneous, witoout your farther investi'i' 
the subject in a more geheral point of view, 
g one of those heavy gusts that so often take 
in Louisiana in the early parts of summer,^ I saw 
I of these birds, which had undoubtedly discovered 
be current of air that was tearing all over them 
mere sheet, raise themselves obliquely against it 
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with great force, slide through its impetuous curreBlt; 
and reassume, (ibove it, their elegant moyements. 

" The power given to them by nature of diseemisg 
the approaching death of a wounded animal is tnly 
remarkable. They will watch each movement of iif 
individual thus assailed by misfortune, and follow it 
with keen perseverance, until the loss of life ha 
rendered it their prey. A poor old emaciated hone or 
ox, the deer mired on the margin of the lake, when 
the timid animal has resorted to escape flies and nm* 
quitoes, so fatiguing in summer, is seen in distress witk 
exultation by the buzzard. He immediately aligbti, 
and if the animal does not extricate itself, waits wai 
gorges in peace on as much of the flesh as the natait 
of the spot will allow. They do more; they oftM 
watch the young kid, the lamb, and the pig-, issniar 
from the mother's womb, and attack it with dircm 
success; yet, notwithstanding this, they freqneady 
pass over a healthy horse, hog, or other aninuu, lying 
as if dead, basking in the sunshine, without efca 
altering their course in the least Judge, then, mf 
dear sir, how well they must see. 

*' Opportunities of devouring youDg living animab 
are so very frequent among large plantations in this 
country, that to deny them would be ridicnloasy 
although I have heard it attempted by Europam 
writers. 

** During the terrifying inundations of the Mississiiiaif 
I have very frequently seen many of those birds alignt 
on the dead floating bodies of animals, drowned by tiis 
water in the low lands, and washed by the cormli 
gorging themselves at the expense of the squatter, wlw 
often loses the greater portion of his wandering floaln 
on such occasions. 

<< Dastardly withal, and such cowards are they, thsl 

our smaller hawks can drive them off any place ; ths 

little king bird proves, indeed, a tyrant, whenever b« 

espies the large marauder sailing about the spot where 

his dearest mate is all intent on incubation ; and Um 

1 
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Mgle, if hnngiy, will chase him, force him to disgorge 
Ills food in a moment, and to leave it at his disposaL 

** Itfany of those birds, accustomed by the privileges 
pnmted them by law, of remaining about the cities and 
rillages in our Southern States, seldom leave them. 
Bud might almost be called a second set, differing 
vridely m habits from those that reside constantly at a 
distance from these places. Accustomed to be fed, 
kiiey are still more lazy ; their appearance exhibits all 
Ui6 nonchalance belonging to the garrisoned half-paid 
seedier. To move is for them a hardship ; and nothing 
bat extreme hunger will make them fly down from 
tihe roof of the kitchett into the yard, or follow the 
rehides employed in cleaning the streets from disagree- 
■iUe substances, except where (at Natchez for instance) 
the number of these expecting parasites is so great, 
tliat all' the refuse of the town, within their reach, is 
intnfficient ; then they are seen following the scaven- 
mra' carts, hopping, flying, and alighting all about it, 
imongst punting hogs and snarling dogs, until the 
oontents, having reached a place of destination outside 
the sobcurbs, are emptied, and swallowed by them. 

** Whilst taking a view of that city from her lower 
ancient fort, I have for several days seen exhibitions 
ti this kind. 

*^ I do not think that the vultures thus attached to the 
dties, are so much inclined to multiply as those more 
ooutantly resident in the forests, perceiving no diminn- 
tion of number during the breeding season, and having 
iwnax^ed, that many individuals known to me by 
pwticular marks made on them, and a special cast of 
Qiiintenance, were positively constant residents of the 
iQwn. The Vultur aura is by no means so numerous 
as the Atratus, I have seldom seen more than twenty- 
ire or thirty together ; where, on the contrary, the 
latter are frequently associated to the number of a 
hundred. 

** The Vultur aura is a more retired bird in habits, 
and more inclined to feed on dead game, snakes, lizards; 
frogB, and the dead fish that frequently are found about 
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the sand flats of rivers, and borders of the sea shore; k 
more cleanly in its appearance ; and, as you vdll see ky 
the difference in the drawings in both species, a neitar 
and better formed bird. Its flight is also vastly superior 
in swiftness and elegance, needing but a few flaps of iti 

Se wings to raise it from the ground, after whick it 
sail for miles, by merely turning either on one ndi 
or the other, and using its tail so slowly, to alter ili 
course, that a person looking at it, whilst eleratei 
and sailing, would be inclined to compare it to a madiiiff 
fit to perrorm just a certain description of evolutioM. 
The noise made by the vultures through the air, as tkejr 
glide obliquely towards the earth, is often as mat m 
that of our largest hawks, when falling on their prey; 
but they never reach the ground in this manner, afwajv 
checking when about a hundred yards hifh, and goiii^ 
several rounds, to examine well the spot they are aboot 
to alight on. The Vultur aura cannot bear cold weadiff 
well : the iew who, during the heat of the somiiier, 
extend their excursions to the Middle, or Northers 
States, generally all return at the approach of winter; 
and I believe also, that very few of these birds br«ed 
eastward of the pine swamps of West Jerseys. They 
are much attached to particular roosting trees, and I 
know will come to them every night from a greit 
distance. On alighting on these, each of them, anzioiif 
for a choice of place, creates always a general distaff 
bance ; and often, when quite dark, their hissing noiia 
is heard, in token of this inclination for supremacT. 
These roosting trees of the buzzards are generally m 
deep swamps, and mostly high, dead cypresses. Fre- 
quently, however, they roost with the carrion crow% 
(Vultur atratusy^ and then it is on the largest dead 
timber of our Uelds, not unfrequentlv dose to the 
houses. Sometimes, also, this bird wiU roost dose t» 
the body of a thick leaved tree. In such position, 1 
have killed several, when hunting wild turkeys by 
moonlight nights, and mistaking them for these latter 
birds. 

*' In Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, and Carolina, 

6 
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-^ey prepare to breed early in the month of February; 
Sm eommon with ahuost all the genus Falco. The most 
■remarkable habit attached to their life is now to be seen : 
tiiey assemble in parties of eight or ten, sometimes 
-JMTOy on large fallen logs, males and females exhibiting 
r|he strongest desire to please mutually, and forming 
4ttaehments by the choice of a mate by each male, that, 
alter, many caresses, leads her off on the wing from the 
group, neither to mix or associate with any more,' 
witil their offspring are well able to follow them in 
tbci air; after that, and until incubation takes place, 
-^bout two weeks,) they are seen sailing side by side 
the whole da^. 

■*• These birds form no nest, yet are very choice 
jrespectittg the place of deposit for their two eggs. 
Deep in the swamps, but always above the line- of 
OveWiowing watermark, a large hollowed tree is 
sOQgbty either standing or fallen, and the eggs are 
dropped on the mouldy particles inside ; sometimes 
iBunediately near the entrance, at o(ther times as much 
aa ifcirenty leet in. Both birds incubate alternately, and 
both feed each other while sitting, by disgorging the 
eontents of the stomach, or part of them, immediately 
dose before the bird that is sitting. Thirty-two days 
■re needed to bring forth the young from the shell ; a 
tJiiok down covers them completely; the parents, at 
that early period, and, indeed, for nearly two weeks, 
feed them, by gorging food considerably digested in 
their bill, in the manner of the common pigeons. The 
down acquires length, becomes thinner, and of a deeper 
tiat^ as the bird grows older. The young vultures, at 
three weeks, are large for their age, weighing then 
upwards of a pound, but extremely clumsy and inactive ; 
suable to keep up their wings, then partly covered by 
large pen feathers, they drag them almost to the ground, 
keiuring their whole weight on the full length of their 
legs and feet. 

■ " If approached at that time by a stranger or enemy, 
they hiss with a noise resembling that of a strangling 
. ¥01- IV. E . 9 
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cat or fox, swell themselves, and hop sidewise as fttt 
as in their power. 

" The parents, whilst sitting, and equally distuilMd, 
act in the same manner, — fly only a very short distance, 
waiting there the departure of the offender to reassoae 
their duty. As the young grow larger, the ]Mureiits 
throw their food merely before them, and, with all 
their exertions, seldom bring their young offspring hX 
to the field. Their nests become so fetid, before the 
final departure of the young birds, that a person forced 
to remain there half an hour, must almost be suffocated. 

*^ I have been frequently told that the sanoie pair will 
not abandon their first nests or place of deposit^ unlen 
broken up during incubation. This would attach to 
the vulture a constancy of affection that I cannot 
believe exists, as I cannot believe that pairing in the 
manner described is of any longer duration Sian the 
necessitous call of nature for the one season; and, 
again, were they so inclined, they would never con- 
gregate in the manner they do, but would go in single 
pairs all their lives like eagles. 

'* Vultures do not possess, in any degree, the power 
of bearing off their pre^, as falcons do, unless it be 
slender portions of entrails hanging by the bilL When 
chased by others from a carcass, it even renders them 
very awkward in their flight, and forces them to the 
earth again almost immediately. 

'* Many persons in Europe believe that buzzards preftr 
putiid flesh to any other. This is a mistake. Any 
flesh that they can at once tear with their veiy 
powerful bill in pieces, is swallowed, no matter how 
fresh. What I have said of their killing and devouring 
young animals, is snfiicient proof of this; bat it 
frequently happens that these birds are forced to wait 
until the hide of their prey gives way to the bill. I 
have seen a large dead alligator, surrounded by vultures 
and carrion crows, of which nearly the whole of the 
flesh was so completely decomposed before these birds 
could perforate the tough skin of the monster, that; 
when at last it took place, their disappointment wfs 
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^[larent, and the matter, in an almost fluid state, 
abaadoned by the yultnres." 

So far Audubon. We may add, that the toucan is a 
l»ird which ranks next to the vulture in discoyerin?, 
whether by smell or siorht, the carrion on which it 
feeds. The |^reat size of its bill was supposed to admit 
of an extensive distribution of the olfactory nerve, and 
tkos to account for its supposed power of smelling at 
ffreat distances; but careful examination shews that 
tiiere is no such extensive distribution of the nerve 
for smdlin^ : but the eye of this bird is rather larger 
than the whole brain, and its power of vision is most 
acute. Hence, in countries where the toucan occurs, 
it generally arrives a little in the rear of the vulture, 
ana remains until the larger bird is glutted; while 
anudler birds of prey, at a still more retired distance, 
pay similar respect to the toucan. 

2. rULTUR CALIFORNIANUS, SHAW. — CALIFORNIAK VULTUEE. 

Dr Richardson, in the Northern Zoology ^ says,— 



** T1U8 great vulture, which is four feet eight inches in 
leiwthy and between the tips of the wings nine feet 
fignt inches, is an inhabitant of the shores of the 
PSadfic, and was first introduced to the notice of natu- 
ralists by Mr Menzies, who brought a specimen from 
Gdiforma, and deposited it in the British Museum. 
It has not been discovered to the eastward of the 
Bocky Mountains, and I can, consequently, make no 
addition to its history from personal observation ; but 
Sir David Douglas has given an interesting account of 
the habits of the species in the Zoological Journal, 
from which the following notices are extracted. He 
rroresents it as a common bird in the woody districts 
of California, and that he met with it in the summer 
as fiur north as the forty-ninth degree of latitude ; but 
BO where so abundantly as in the valley of the Colum- 
bia» between the Grand Rapids and the sea. They 
Ibudd, lie says, in the most secret and impenetrable 
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parts of the pine forests, iDvariably selecting^ the loftiest, 
trees that overhang the precipices on the deepest and. 
least accessible parts of the mountain valleys. The 
nest is large, composed of strong thorny twigs and 
grass, in every way similar to the nests of the eaglet 
tribe, but more slovenly constructed. The same pair 
resort for several years to the same nest, bestowing' 
little trouble or attention in repairing it. They hy 
two nearly spherical Jet black eggs, about the size of 
those of a goose. They hatch generally about the 
first of June, and the period of incubation is twenty- 
nine or thirty-one days. The young are covered H-ith 
thick whitish down, and are incapable of leaving the 
nest until the fifth or sixth week. Their food is car- 
rion, or dead fish : in no instance will they attack any 
living animal, unless it be wounded and unable to 
w;alk. Their senses of smelling and seeing are remark- 
ably keen. In searching for prey, they soar to a gnafc^ 
altitude, and on discovering a wounded deer, or other 
animal, they follow its track until it sinks, when tbej 
descend precipitately on their object, 'Although only 
one bird may be at first in possession of the carcMS, 
few minutes elapse before the prey is surrounded by 
great numbers, and it is then devoured to a skekton 
within an hour, even though it be one of the lamr. 
animals, — a stag, for instance, or a horse. Their voracity 
is almost insatiable; and they are extremely unge- 
nerous, sufiering no other animal to approach than 
while feeding. After eating, they become so sloggiflk 
and indolent as to remain in the same place until 
urged by hunger to go in quest of another repast. At 
such times they perch on decayed trees, with their 
heads so much retracted, as to be with difficulty 
observed through the long, loose, lanceolate feathers of 
the collar. The wings, at the same time, hang down 
over the feet. This position they invariably preserfs 
in dewy mornings, or after rains. Except after eatiiU|; 
or while guarding their nest, they are so excesrive^ 
wary, th{^t the hunter can scarcely ever approach soft*' 
ciently near even for buck-shot to take effect on thoit 
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the fullness of the plumage affording tbem a double 
dbaAiCe of escaping uninjured. Their flight is slow, 
steaidy, and particularly graceful, gliding along with 
scarcely any apparent motion of the wings, the tips of 
which are curved upwards in flying. They are seen 
in greatest numbers, and soar highest, before hurricanes 
or thunder-storms. Their quills are used by the hunters 
as tubes for tobacco-pipes." 

GENUS 11. — FALC0. 
8. PALCO WA8HINOT0NJJ, — THE BIRD OF WASHIKGTON^ 
AUDUBON, PLATE IX. MALE. 

Of this magnificent bird, Audubon, in his Omt- 
^thological Biography, gives the following animated 
■acGOttnt: — 

«• It was in the month of February, 1814, that I 
obtained the first sight of this noble bird, and nevelr 
shall I forget the delight which it gave me. Not even 
Herschel, when he discovered the planet which bears 
his name, could have experienced more rapturous feel- 
ings. We were on a trading voyage, ascending the 
Upper Mississippi. The keen wintry blasts whistled 
aroaad us, and the cold from which I suffered, had, in 
a creat degree, extinguished the deep interest which, at 
o&er seasons, this magnificent river has been wont to 
awake in me. I lay stretched beside our patroon. The 
safety of the cargo was forgotten, and the only thing 
tliatealled my attention was the multitude of ducks, of 
different species, accompanied by vast flocks of swans, 
which from time to time passed us. My patroon, a 
Canadian, had been engaged many years in the fur 
trade* He was a man of much intelligence ; and, 
perceiving that these birds had engaged my curiosity, 
seemed anxious to find some new object to divert me. 
An eagle flew over us. ' How fortunate ! ' he exclaimed ; 
* this is what I could have wished. Look, sir I the 
great eagle^ and the only one I have seen since I left 
the lakes.* I was instantly on my feet, and, having 
obaerred it attentively, concluded, as I lost it in the 
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distance, that it was a species quite new to me. Uj 
patroon assured me, that such birds were indeed rare; 
that they sometimes followed the hunters, to feed fi 
the entrails of animals which they had killed, when the 
lakes were frozen over, but that when the lakes wen 
open, they would dive in the daytime after fisb, ai^ 
snatch them up in the manner of the fishing hawk ; aid 
that they roosted generally on thc^ shelves of the rocbi 
where they built their nests, of which he had discoTered 
several by the quantity of white dung scattered below. 
" Convinced that the bird was unknown to natuIllilt^ 
1 felt particularly anxious to learn its habits, and to 
discover in what particulars it differed from the restaf 
its genus. My next meeting with this bird was a few 
years afterwards, whilst engaged in collecting erayfih 
on one of those flats which border and divide Graci 
River, in Kentucky, near its junction with the Oluo. 
The river is there bordered by a range of high difi, 
which, for some distance, follow its windings. I ob- 
served on the rocks, which, at that place, are neuir 
perpendicular, a quantity of white ordure, which 1 
attributed to owls that might have resorted thither. I 
mentioned the circumstance to my companions, when 
one of them, who lived within a mile and a half of the 
place, told me it was from the nest of the brown eagle^ 
meaning the white-headed eagle (Faico leucocepkabiB^ 
in its immature state. I assured him this could not be^ 
and remarked, that neither the old nor the young birds 
of that species ever build in such places, but always ia 
trees. Although he could not answer my objection, ht 
stoutly maintained that a brown eagle of some kind, 
above the usual size, had built there ; and added, thai 
he bad espied the nest some days before, and had oeei 
one of the old birds dive and catch a fish. This be 
thought strange, having, till then, always observed that 
both brown eagles and bald eagles procured this kind of 
food by robbing the fish-hawks. He said, that if I felt 
particularly anxious to know what nest it was, I might 
soon satisfy myself, as the old birds would come and (ttii 
their young with &&\x, iox Yi« \i«L^ ^««^\}KM!ifi.^ «a hefbre. 
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^In high expectation, I seated myself about a hundred 
yards from the foot of the rock. Never did time pass 
more slowly. I could not help betraying the most 
impatient curiosity, for my hopes whispered it was a 
«ea eagle's nest. Two long hours had elapsed before 
tke old bird made his appearance, which was announced 
to us by the loud hissings of the two young ones, 
whidi crawled to the extremity of the hole to receive 
a fine fish. I had a perfect view of this noble bird as 
ho held himself to the edging rock, hanging like the 
bam, bank, or social swallow, his tail spread, and his 
wings partly so. I trembled lest a word should escape 
from my companions. The slightest murmur had been 
treason from them. They entered into my feelings, 
and, although little interested, gassed with me. In a 
few minutes the other parent joined her mate, and, 
tram the difference in size, (the female of rapacious 
birds being much larger,) we knew this to be the 
mother bird. She also had brought a fish ; but, more 
OBotious than her mate, she glanced her quick and 
piercing eye around, and instantly perceived that her 
abode had been discovered. She dropped her prey, 
with a loud shriek communicated the alarm to the 
male, and, hovering with him over our heads, kept up 
a growling cry, to intimidate us from our suspected 
design. This watchful solicitude I have ever found 
peomiar to the female*- must I be understood to 
i^eak only of birds ? 

•* The young having concealed themselves, we went 
and picked up the fish which the mother had let falL 
It was a white perch, weighing about 5i lb. The 
upper part of the head was broken in, and the back 
torn by the talons of the eagle. We had plainly seen 
her bearing it in the manner of the fish-hawk. 

** This day's sport being at an end, as we journeyed 
homewards, we agreed to return the next morning, 
with the view of obtaining both the old and young 
birds ; but rainy and tempestuous weather setting in, 
it became necessary to defer the expedition till the 
third dMjr following, when, witYi guti'^ vti^To^ccv. ^\^ 
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readiness, we reached tbe rock. Some posted theinselvar 
at the foot, others npon it, but iu vain. We passed tiie 
entire day, without either seeing^ or hearings an ea|{ii^ 
the sagacious birds, no doubt, having anticipated aa 
invasion, and removed their young to new quarters. 

^ I come at last to the day which I had so often anl 
so ardently desired. Two yeai^ bad gone by since the 
discovery of the nest, in fruitless excursions ; but my 
wishes were no longer to remain ungratified. h 
returning from the little village of Henderson, to the 
house of Doctor Rankin, about a mile distant, I saw n 
eagle rise from a small enclosure not a hundred yards 
before me, where the Doctor had, a few days before^ 
slaughtered some hogs, and alight upon a low tree 
branching over the road. I prepared my double-barreled 
piece, which I constantly carry, and went slowly and 
cautiously towards him. Quite fearlessly he awaited 
my approach, looking upon me with undaunted eye. 
I fired, and he fell. Before I reached him, he was 
dead. With what delight did I survey the magnifioeat 
bird ! Had the finest salmon ever pleased him as be 
did me? — Never. I ran and presented him to my 
friend, with a pride which they alone can feel, whe^ 
like me, have devoted themselves from their earliest 
childhood to such pursuits, and who have derived from 
them their first pleasures. To others I must seem to 
* prattle out of fashion.' The Doctor, who was an 
experienced hunter, examined the bird with muoh 
satisfaction, and frankly acknowledged he had never 
before seen or heard of it. 

'' The name which I have chosen for this new qieciei 
of eagle, * the bird of Washington,' may, by some, be 
considered as preposterous and unfit ; but as it if 
indisputably the noblest bird of its genus that has yet 
been discovered in the United States, I trust I shall be 
allowed to honour it with the name of one yet nobler, 
who was the saviour of his country, and whose name 
will ever be dear to it. To those who may be cmioas 
to know my reasons, I can only say, that, as the new 
world gave me birih and \i\ieitY) \Xi^ ^%»X tdsk^^Ia 
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"ed its independence is next to mj heart. He bad 
ility of mind, and a generosity of soul, such as are 
m possessed. He was brave, so is the eag^le ; like 
o, he was' the terror of his foes; and his fame, 
ding from pole to pole, resembles the majestic 
igs of the mightiest of the feathered tribe. If 
'ica has reason to be proud of her Washington, so 
he to be proud of her great eagle. 
n the month of January following, I saw a pair of 

eagles dying over the falls of the Ohio, one in 
Lit of the other. The next day I saw them again, 
female had relaxed her severity, had laid aside 
oyness, and to a favourite tree they continually 
ted. I pursued them unsuccessfully for several 
when they forsook the place. 
?he flight of this bird is very different from that of 
iute-headed eagle. The former encircles a greater 
, whilst sailing, keeps nearer to the land and the 
;e of the water, and when about to dive for fish, 
in a spiral manner, as if with the intention of 
ing any retreating movement which its prey 
; attempt, darting upon it only when a few yaras 
it. The fish-hawk often does the same. When 

with a fish, the bird of Washington flies to a 
lerahle distance, forming, in its line of course, a 
acute angle with the surface line of the water, 
ist opportunity of seeing this bird, was on the 
)f November, 1821, a few miles above the mouth 
5 Ohio, when two passed over our boat, moving 

the river with a gentle motion. In a letter 
a kind relative, Mr W. Bakewell^ dated * Falls 
J Ohio, July, 1819,' and containing particulars 
re to the swallow-tailed hawk, (Falco furcatus^ 
entleman says : — * Yesterday, for the first time, 
in opportunity of viewing one of those magnificent, 
which you call the sea eagle, as it passed low 
ne, whilst fishing. I shall be really glad when I 
s^in have the pleasure of seeing your drawing 

'hikt in PhiladelphisL, about twelve moutX:^ ^^ A 
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had the gratification of seeing' a fine specimen of 
eagle at Mr Brano's museum. It was a male lA 
plumage, and beautifully preserved. I wished to 
chase it, with a view to carry it to Europe, bal 
price put upon it was above my means. 

*' My excellent friend, Richard Harlan, M.D. ol 
city, speaking of this bird, in a letter, dated * I 
delphia, August 19, 18d0,' says, * That fine spec 
of Washington eagle, which you noticed in Be 
museum, is at present in my possession. I 
deposited it in the academy, where it will most 1 
remain.' I saw the specimen alluded to, which, 
far as I could observe, agreed in size and marl 
exactly with my drawing, to which, however, I * 
not at the time refer, as it was, with the whole o 
collection, deposited in the British Museum, i 
the care of my ever kind and esteemed fi 
J. G. Children, Esq. of that institution. 

'< The glands containing the oil used for the pa 
of anointing the surface of the plumage are extrf 
large. Their contents have the appearance of 
. lara, which had been melted and become rancid, 
bird makes more copious use of that substance 
the white-headed eagle, or any of the tribe to wh 
belongs, excepting the fish-bawk, the whole pin 
looking, upon close examination, as if it had rec 
a general coating of a thin clear dilution of gunMi 
and presenting less of the downy gloss exhibited i 
upper ^art of the white-headed eagle's plumage, 
nude bird weighs 14^ lb. avoirdupois, and measn 
feet 7 inches in lengUi, and 10 feet 2 inches in ezt 

4. FALCO FULVOS, — RING-TAIL, OK GOLDEK KAGUL 

Dr Richardson says, at page 12 of the Nof 
Zoology y — " This powerful bird breeds in the re< 
of the sub-alpine country which skirts the i 
Mountains, and is seldom seen farther to the 
ward. It is held by the abori^nes of America, 
is by almost e^ety olVet i^o^*> \ft >&% «&. «a&A 
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migbt and courage; and the young Indian warrior 
glories in bis eagle plume as the most honourable 
ornament with whicn be can adorn himself* Its 
-ftatliers are attached to the calumets, or smoking 
pipes, used by the Indians in the celebration of their 
'solemn festivals, which has obtained for it the name of 
the calumet eagle. Indeed, so highly are these orna- 
ments prized, that a warrior will often exchange a 
Taluable horse for the tail feathers of a single eagle. 
Tlie strength of vision of this bird must almost exceed 
eonception, for it can discover its prey and pounce 
upon it from a height at which it is itself, with its 
expanded wings, scarcely visible to the human eye. 
Wnen looking for its prey, it sails in large circles, 
with its tail spread out, but with little motion of its 
wings ; and it often soars aloft in a spiral manner, its 
gyrations becoming gradually less and less perceptible, 
until it dwindles to a mere speck, and is at length 
entirely lost to the view. A story is current, on the 
plains of the Saskatchewan, of a half-breed Indian, who 
was Taunting his prowess before a band of his country- 
men, and wishing to impress them with a belief of his 
supernatural powers, in the midst of his harangue 
an eagle was observed suspended as it were in the air, 
direcUy over his head, upon which, pointing aloft with 
his dagger, which glistened brightly in the sun, he 
caUed on the royal bird to come down. To his own 
amazement, no less than the consternation of the sur- 
rounding Indians, the eagle seemed to obey the charm, 
for instantly, shooting down with the velocity of an 
arrow, it impaled itself on the point of his weapon T' 



5. FALCO LEUCOCBTHALUS, 
THE WHITE-HEADED EAGLE, 0& BALD EAGLE. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXXI. MALE. 

To the delightful history of this bird given by Wilson, 
ToL 1, p. 22, we have pleasure in adding thai oi 
Audubon, which wUl enable onr rea^er^ to Iotibl va. 
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estimate of the descriptive powers of these two emineflt 
individuals: — 

" The fiofure of this noble bird is well known througtot 
the civilized world, emblazoned as it is on our natiooi 
standard, which waves in the breeze of every cline, 
bearingr to distant lands the remembrance of a gmX 
•people living- in a state of peaceful freedom. May that 
peaceful freedom last for ever! 

" The great strength, daring, and cool courage of \\» 
white-headed eagle, joined to his unequalled power of 
flight, render him highly conspicuous amonghis brethren. 
To these qualities, did he add a generous diapomtioB 
.towards others, he might be looked up to as a model ef 
nobility. The ferocious, overbearing, and tyrannies! 
temper which is ever and anon displaying itself in Us 
actions, is nevertheless best adapted to his state, and 
was wisely given him by the Creator, to enable him to 
perform the office assigned to him. 

" To give you, kind reader, some idea of the natoreof 
this bird, permit me to place you on the Mississippi, 
. on which you may float gently along, while approaching 
winter brings millions of water fowl on whistling' wings, 
• from the countries of the north, to seek a milder climate 
in which to sojourn for a season. The eagle is seen 
perched, in an erect attitude, on the highest summit of 
the tallest tree, by the margin of the broad stream : His 
glistening but stern eye looks over the vast expanse : 
He listens attentively to every sound that comes to his 
quick ear from afar, glancing now and then on the 
earth beneath, lest even the light tread of the fawn 
may pass unheard : His mate is perched on the opposite 
side, and, should all be tranquil and silent, warns him 
by a cry to continue patient: At this well known call 
the male partly opens his broad wings, inclines his body 
a little downwards, and answers to her voice in tones 
not unlike the laugh of a maniac : The next moment 
he resumes his erect attitude, and again all around is 
silent : Ducks of many species, the teal, the widgeon, 
the mallard, and others, are seen passing with great 
JTHpiditj, aad foVlowmg t^i© cowt^«» qI VJck^ ^\)xt«Gft.\Vi^ 
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tbe eag^le heeds tbem not ; they are at that time beneath 
his attention. The next moment, however, the wild, 
tnuDpetF'like sound of a yet distant but approaching 
Binui is heard. A shriek from the female eagle. comes 
across tbe stream, — for, kind reader, she is fully as 
alert as her mate. The latter suddenly shakes the whole 
of his body, and with a few touches of his bill, aided 
by tbe action of his cuticular muscles, arranges his 
plmnage in an instant. The snow white bird is now 
la sight : her long neck is stretched forward ; her eye 
is on the watch, vigilant as that of her enemy; her 
large wings seem with difficulty to support the weight 
of her body, although they flap incessantly. So irksome 
do- her exertions seem, that her very legs are 
spread beneath her tail, to aid her in her flight. ■ She 
approaches, however. The eagle has marked her for 
his prey. As the swan is passing the dreaded pair, 
starts from his perch, in full preparation for the chase, - 
the Hiale bird, with an awful scream, that to the swan's 
ear brings more terror than the report of the large 
dack gun. 

^ [Now is the moment to witness the display of the 
eagle's powers. He glides through the air like a falling 
star, and, like a flash of liiihtning, comes upon the' 
timorous quarry, which now, in agony and despair, 
seeks, by various manoeuvres, to elude the grasp of his 
crael talons. It mounts, doubles, and willingly would 
plunge into the stream, were it not prevented by the 
eagle, which, long possessed of the knowledge that by 
siijoh a stratagem the swan might escape him, forces it 
to remain in the air by attempting to strike it with his 
talons from beneath. The hope oJP escape is soon given 
op by the swan. It has already become much weakened, 
and its strength fails at the sight of the courage and 
swiftness of its antagonist. Its last gasp is about to 
escape^ when the ferocious eagle strikes with his talons 
the under side of its wing, and with unresisted power. 

forces the bird to fall in a slanting direction upon the 

nearest shore. 

• ^Itis then, reader, that you may see t\ve eT^«\ "s^yiSX. 
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of this dreaded enemy of the feathered race, whi 
exaltinff over his prey, he for the first time breatbci it 
ease. He presses dovirn his poi^erful feety and diifw 
his sharp claws deeper than ever into the heart of tib 
dying sw^an. He snrieks with delight as he feels tk 
last convulsions of his prey, which has now sank mdv 
his unceasing efforts to render death as painfully Mt 
as it can possibly be. The female has watched eTeiy 
movement of her mate ; and if she did not assist hisi it 
capturing the swan, it was not from want of will, hit 
merely that she felt full assurance that the power sad 
courage of her lord were quite sufficient for the deei. 
She now sails to the spot where he eagerly awaits her, 
and, when she has arrived, they tc^ther turn the 
breast of the luckless swan upwards, and gorge tbeM* 
selves with gore. 

** At other times, when these eagles, sailing in search 
of prey> discover a goose, a duck, or a swan, that hii 
alignted on the water, they accomplish its destmetiott 
in a manner that is worthy of your attention* Tbs 
eagles, well aware that water-fowl have it in their power 
to dive at their approach, and thereby elude their 
attempts upon them, ascend in the air in oppositB 
directions over the lake or river, on which they have 
observed the object which they are desirous of possessiii^. 
Both eagles reach a certain height, immediately aftor 
which, one of them glides with great swiftness towards 
the prey; the latter, meantime, aware of the eag^li 
intention, dives the moment before he reaches the spot 
The pursuer then rises in the air, and is net by iti 
mate, which glides toward the water-bird, that has JMt 
emerged to breathe, and forces it to plunge agHi 
beneath the surface, to escape the talons of this pcWMid 
assailant. The first eagle is now poising itself in the 
place where its mate formerly was, and rashes anew 
to force the quarry to make another plunge. By that 
alternately gUding, in rapid and often repeated mdie^ 
over the ilUfated bijrd, tney soon fatigue it, when it 
stretches out its neck, swims deeply, and makes for the 
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weeds. Bat this is of no avail, for the eagles follow it 
in all its motions, and the moment it approaches the 
margkn, one of them darts upon it, and kills it in an 
iastant, after which they diyide the spoil. 

^ Daring spring and summer, the white-headed eagle, 
t» ]procare sustenance, follows a different course, and 
one mudi less suited to a hird apparently so well ahle 
tosopply itself without interfering with other plunderers. 
Ko aooner does the fish-hawk make its appearance 
along oar Atlantic shores, or ascend our numerous and 
lafge rivers, than the eagle follows it, and, like a selfish 
oppressor, rohs it of the hard-earned fruits of its labour. 
lurched on some tall summit, in view of the ocean, or 
of some water-course, be watches eveiy motion of the 
asprey while on the wing. When the latter rises from 
the water, with a fish in its grasp, forth rushes the 
eigle in pursuit. He mounts above the fish-hawk, and 
tltteotens it by actions well understood, when the latter^ 
fesrinff perhaps that its life is in danger, drops its prey. 
Id an instant, the eagle, accurately estimating the rapid 
descent of the fish, closes his wings, follows it with the 
swiftness of thought, and the next moment grasps it. 
The prize is carried off in silence to the woods, and 
asskts in feeding the ever-hungry brood of the eagle. 

^ This bird now and then procures fish himseu, by 
psrsoing them in the shallows of small creeks. I have 
witnessed several instances of this in the Perkioming 
CSreek in Pennsylvania] where, in this manner, I saw 
one of them secure a number of red-fins, by wadinff 
briskly through the water, and striking at them with 
bis biiL I have also observed a pair scrambling over 
tiM ice of a frozen pond, to get at some fish below, but 
withoat success. 

^ It does not confine itself to these kinds of food, but 
greedily devours young pigs, lambs, fawns, poultry, and 
the pmtrid flesh of carcasses of every description, driving 
off the vultures and carrion-crows, or the dogs, and 
keeping a whole party at defiance until it is satiated. 
it mqaently gives chase to the vultures, and foT««i^ 
to ii^orge the contents of their fttomaj^^ ^\l«&. 
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it alights and devours the filthy mass. A 
instance of this took place near the city of Natdm, 
on the Mississippi. Many vultures were engaged ii 
devouring the body and entrails of a dead hom^ 
when a white-headed eagle accidentally paasisg bji 
the vultures all took to wing, one among the XMt 
with a portion of the entrails partly s wallowed, wbA the 
remaining part, about a yard in length, dangling ia tht 
air. The eagle instantly marked him, and gave (hue. 
The poor vulture tried in vain to disgorge, when the 
eagle, coming up, seized the loose end of the gut, aii 
dragged the bird along for twenty or thirty yank, 
much against its will, until both fell to the gromi^ 
when the eagle struck the vulture, and in a leir 
moments killed it, after which he swallowed the delih 
cious morsel. 

*< I have heard of several attempts made hy this \M 
to destroy children, but have never witnessed aoY 
myself, although I have little doubt of its having iii» 
dent daring to do so. 

" The flight of the white-headed eagle is strong, gene- 
r^illy uniform, and protracted to any distance at pleasurs. 
Whilst travelling, it is entirely supported by eqail 
easy flappings, without any intermission, in as fiir as I 
have observed it, by following it with the eye, or tlM 
assistance of a glass. When looking for prey, it aiilf 
with extended wings, at right angles to its body, now 
and then allowing lis legs to hang at their full lengtL 
Whilst sailing, it has the power of ascending in circolar 
sweeps, without a single flap of the wings, or sny 
apparent motion either of them or of the tail ; and is 
this manner it often rises until it disappears from the 
view, the white tail remaining longer visible than thfi 
rest of the body. At other times, it rises only a few 
hundred feet in the air, and sails olF in a direct line, and 
with rapidity. Again, when thus elevated, it pardaUy 
closes its wings, and glides downwards for a considerable 
space, when, as if di8ap])ointed, it suddenly checks its 
career, and reassumes its former steady flight. ^Vhen at 
an immense height, and as if observing au object, on th^ 

2 
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groand, it closes its wings, and glides through the air 
witii such rapidity as to cause a loud rustling sound, 
not nnlike tnat produced by a violent gust of wind 
pAMing amongst tlie branches of trees. Its fall towards 
Ike ewth can scarcely be followed by the eye on such 
ooCMions, the more j^articularly, tnat these faUs, or 
gfidings through the air, usually take place when they 
are least expected. 

^ This bird has the power of raising from the surface 
of the water any floating object not heavier than itself. 
In this manner it often robs the sportsman of ducks 
which have been killed by him. Its audacity is quite 
remaricable. While descending the Upper IMussissippi, 
I observed one of these eagles in pursuit of a ffreen- 
winged teal. It came so near our boat, although 
several persons were looking on, that I could perceive 
tiho glancings of its eye. The teal, on the point of being 
flmgfat, when not more than fifteen or twenty yards 
from ns, was saved from the grasp of its enemy, one of 
mar party having brought the latter down by a shot, 
whicn broke one of its wings. When taken on board, 
it was fastened to the deck of our boat by means of a 
string, and was fed with pieces of cat-fish, some of which 
it bt^jan to eat on the third day of its confinement. 
Bnt^ as it became a very disagreeable and dangerous 
aaaociate, trying on all occasions to strike at some one 
with its talons, it was killed and thrown overboard. 

^ When these birds are suddenly and unexpectedly 
afiproaohed or surprised, they exhibit a great degree of 
oowardice. They rise at once, and fly off very low, in 
xigiag lines, to some distance, uttering a hissing noise, 
not at all like their usual disagreeable imitation of a 
langh. When not carrying a gun, one may easily 
approach them ; but the use of that instrument being 
to appearance well known to them, they are very 
CBOtious in allowing a person having one to get near 
them. Notwithstanding all their caution, however, 
many are shot by approaching them under cover of a 
tree, on horseback, or in a boat. They do not possess 
the power of smelling gunpowder, as the crow and the 

VOL. IV. s 
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raven are abrardly sapposed to do ; nor are they ame 
of the effects of spriDg traps, at 1 have seen aoaia of 
them caught by these instroments. Thei r sights althoogk 

Srobably as perfect as that of any bird, is mudi affectai 
uring a faU of snow, at which time they may be 
a^roaohed without difficulty. 

^ The white-headed eagle seldom appears in vary 
mountainous districts, but prefers the low lands of tM 
sea shores, those of our large lakes, and the bonkvs of 
rivers. It is a constant resident in the United SUMn, 
in every part of which it is to be seen. The itHWts 
and breeding places of pigeons are resorted to by it, fiir 
the purpose of picking up the young birds that nappen 
to fall, or the old ones when wounded. It scMmh, 
however, follows the flocks of these birds when on their 
migrations. 

** When shot at and wounded, it tries to esciqM by h»r 
and quickly repeated leaps, and, if not closely pnrsaa4 
soon conceals itself. Should it happen to iklf on the 
water, it strikes powerfully with expanded wings^ and 
in this manner often reaches the shore, when it is net 
more than twenty or thirty yards distant. It iajcaaaUe 
of supporting life without food for a long periML 1 
have heard of some, which, in a state of confinesMiil; 
had lived without much apparent distress for twenty 
dajTS, although I cannot vouch for the truth of snea 
statements, which, however, may be quite conect 
They defend themselves in the manner usually foUowed 
by other eagles and hawks, throwing themselves bsek- 
wards, and furiously striking with their talons at aaj 
object within reach, keeping their bill open, and tanuag 
their head with quickness to watch the movements a 
the enemy, their eyes being apparently more protmM 
than when unmolested. 

^ It is supposed that eagles live to a very greftt age^— 
some persons have ventured to say even a hondred 
years. On this subject, I can only observe, that I odos 
found one of these birds, which, on being killed, proved 
to be a female, and which, judging by its appeaianse, 
must have been very oVii. \\a Vv^ wA. ^v&^ fiMthen 
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io worn oat, and of sach a rusty ooloiir, that I 
nngiiied the bird bad lost the power of moultiiig. 
iThe legs and feet were covered with large warts — the 
dawB and bill were mach blunted — it could scarcely fly 
more t^n a hundred yards at a time, and this it did 
with a heaviness, and unsteadiness of motion, such as 
1 never witnessed in any other bird of the species. The 
body was poor, and very tough. The eye was the only 
part which appeared to have sustained no injury. It 
nnuuied sparkling, and full of animation; and, even 
after deatii, seemed to have lost little of its lustre. No 
wounds were perceivable on its body. 

* The white-headed eagle is seldom seen alone, the 
rnntaal attachment which two individuals form when 
IImj first pair, seeming to continue until one of them 
dies or is destroyed. They bunt for the support of 
fsfih other, and seldom feed apart, but usually drive 
off^eiher birds of the same species. They oommenoe 
thair junatory intercourse at an earlier period than any 
oCher land bird with which I am acquainted, generally 
ia the month of December. At this time, sdong the 
HHiiHippi, or by the margin of some lake not far in the 
interior ci the forest, the male and female birds are 
obserrad making a great bustle, flying about and circling 
inTarioos ways, uttering a loud cackUng noise, alighting 
#n the dead branches of the tree on which their nest is 
akeedT preparing, or in the act of being repaired, and 
fn a wi ng each other. In the beginning of January 
inenlMKtion commences. I shot a female, on the 1 7th 
ai that month, as she sat on her eggs, on which the 
fiiirfcTi had made considerable progress. 
-■ " The nest, which in some instances is of great size, is 
VBtUy placed on a very tall tree, destitute of branches 
to a considerable height, but by no means always a dead 
OBflL It is never seen on rocks. It is composed of 
gtiek% from three to five feet in length, large pieces of 
toK^ rank weeds, and Spanish moss in abundance, 
whaoaver that substance happens to be near. When 
fiHabed^ it measures from five to six feet in diamfttAT % 
and •• groMi u the accnmulaUon of metocviilMh ^^^ 
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it sometimes measures the same in depth, it bcint 
occupied for a great number of years in succession, urn 
receiving some augmentation each season* When 
placed in a naked tree, between the forks of the 
branches, it is conspicuously seen at a great distance. 
The eggs, which are from two to four, more commonly 
two or three, are of a dull white colour, and equally 
rounded at both ends, some of them being occasioDally 
granulated. Incubation lasts for more than three weeks; 
but I have not been able to ascertain its precise dura- 
tion, as I have observed the female on different occft- 
sions sit for a few days in the nest, before laying the 
first egg. Of this I assured myself by climbing to the 
nest every day in succession, during her temporary 
absence, — a rather perilous undertaking when the bird 
is sitting. 

<' I have seen the young birds when not larger than 
middle sized pullets. At this time, they are covered 
with a soft cx>ttony kind of down, their bill and 1^ 
appearing disproportionately large. Their first plumage 
is of a grayish colour, mixed i»dth broifvn of different 
depths of tint; and before the parents drive them off 
from the nest, they are fully fledged. I once canght 
three young eagles of this species, when fully fled^d, 
by having the tree on which their nest was, cat 
down. It caused great trouble to secure them, as 
they could fly and scramble much faster than any of 
our party could run. They, however, gradually beome 
fatigued, and at length were so exhausted as to offer 
no resistance, when we were securing them with cords. 
This happened on the border of Lake Pontchartrain, in the 
month 01 ApriL The parents did not think fit to come 
within gun-shot of the tree while the axe was at work. 

** The attachment of the parents to the young is very 
l^eat, when the latter are yet of a small size ; and to 
ascend to the nest at this time would be dangerous. 
But as the youn? advance, and, after being able to take 
wing and provide for themselves, are not disposed to 
iiy off, the old birds turn them out, and beat them away 
from them, Tbey tetum lo ^^ -^^^ Ww^vess to 
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roost, or sleep on tbe branches immediately near it, for 
several weeks after. They are fed most abundantly 
while under the care of the parents, which procure for 
them ample supplies of fish, either accidentally cast 
«sh«re, or taken from the fish-hawk, together with 
xabbits, squirrels, young lambs, pigs, opossums, or 
nocoons. Every uiing that comes in the way is 
relished by the young family, as by the old birds. 

''The young birds begin to breed the following spring, 
not always in pairs of the same age, as I have several 
times observed one of these birds in brown plumage 
mated with a full coloured bird, which had the head 
and tail pure white. I once shot a pair of this kind, 
when the brown bird (the young one) proved to be the 
female. 

** This species requires at least four years before it 
attains the full beauty of its plumage when kept in 
confinement. I have known two instances in which 
the white of the head did not make its appearance 
until the sixth spring. It is impossible for me to say 
how much sooner this state of perfection is attainea, 
when the bird is at full liberty, although I should sup- 
pose it to be at least one year, as the bird is capable of 
"breeding the first spring after birth. 

** Tlie weight of eagles of this species varies consider- 
ably. In the males, it is from six to eight pounds, and 
in the females, from eight to twelve. These birds are 
so attached to particukr districts, where they have 
first made their nest, that they seldom spend a night 
at any distance from the latter, and often resort to its 
immediate neighbourhood. Whilst asleep, they emit a 
loud hissing sort of snore, which is heard at the dis- 
taace of a hundred yards, when the weather is perfectly 
calnL Yet, so light is their sleep, that the cracking 
of a stick under the foot of a person immediately 
awakens them. When it is attempted to smoke them 
while thus roosted and asleep, they start up and sail off 
without uttering any sound, but return next evening 
to the same spot 
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'< Before steam navigation commenced on our w c t toi 
riyers, these eagles were extremely abundant tben^ 
particularly in the lower parts of the Ohio, the Mim> 
sippi, and the adjoining streams. I have seen hnndredi 
going down from the mouth of the Ohio to New 
Orleans, when it was not at all difficalt to shoot then. 
Now, however, their number is considerably diminighed, 
the game on which they were in the habit of ieedia^ 
having been forced to seek refuge from the persecution 
of man farther in the wilderness. Many, however, are 
still observed on these rivers, particularly along te 
shores of the Mississippi." 

6. FALCO 8TANLEIJ, — THE STANLEY HAWK. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LXXI. 

This is a new species, named in honour of Lord 
Stanley, president of the Linnsean Society. 

7. FALCO HTEMALIS — THE WINTER HAWK. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXXVI. MALE AND FEMALE. 

Audubon, as usual, gives an admirable portrait of 
this spe(;ies ; and this was the more necessary, seeing 
that Wilson's figure is bad. The foUowinsr observatioM 
on the physiognomy of birds, occur in his acooimtof 
the winter hawk: — 

** Every species of bird is possessed of a certain, w»t 
always definable, cast of countenance, peculiar to itsel£ 
Although it undergoes changes necessary for marking 
the passions of the individual, its joy, its auger, its terrw, 
or despondency, still it remains the same specijic look 
Hawks are perhaps more characteristically marked in 
this manner than birds of any other genus, being by 
nature intended for deeds of daring enterprise, and 
requiring a greater perfection of sight to enable them 
to distinguish their prey at great distances. To most 
persons the family look oi ^^T\\c\ilax a^e^nes docs not 
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appear so strikiDg* as to the student of nature, who 
examines her productions in the haunts which she has 
allotted to them. He perceives at a glance the dif- 
ferences of species, and when he has once bent his 
attention to an object, can distinguish it at distances 
vhidi to the ordinary observer present merely a 
n»vuig object, whether beast or bird. When years of 
ocNoatant observation have elapsed, it becomes a pleasure 
to him to establish the differences that he has found to 
exist among the various species of a tribe, and to dis- 
play to others, whose opportunities have been more 
limited, the fruits of his research. 

" I hope, kind reader, you will not lay presumption to 
my charge, when I tell you, that I think mjrself some- 
what qualified to decide in a matter of this kind ; or say 
that I go too far, when I assert, that the hawk which 
Mila before me, at a distance so great, that a careless 
obflerver might be apt to fancy it something else, I can 
distinguish and name with as much ease as I should 
recognize an old friend by his walk, or his tounmre. 
Independently of the cast of countenance so conspicu- 
ously distinctive of different species of birds, there are 
characters of separation in their peculiar notes, or cries ; 
aady if you add to these, the distinctions that exist in 
their habits, it will be easy for you, when you have 
looked at the plate of the winter falcon and that of the 
red-ehooldered hawk, and have been told that their 
notes and manners differ greatly, to perceive that these 
birds, although confounded by some, are truly distinct." 

6. FALCO TBMERARIUS, — LE PETIT CAPORAL. 
, AUDUBON, PLATE LXXXV. 

This is a new species, allied to the hobby. It is a 
aatiTe of Pennsylvania. 
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9. FALCO BARLANJ, — BLACK WARRIOR. 
AUDUBON) PLATX LXXXVI. MALE AMD FSMAI.K. 

This is also a new species, allied to the commta 
buzzard, and named in honour of a promising youiif 
American naturalist. 

GENUS 111. ^STJtlX. 

10. STBIJC NEBUL08J. — BARRED OWL. 

AUDUBOVy PLATE XLVI. MALE. 

We cannot resist the temptation of gratifying o«r 
readers with Audubon's account of this bird:^ 

<* Should you, kind reader, find it convenient or agree* 
able to visit the noble forests existing in the lower 
parts of the State of Louisiana, about the nuddle of 
October, when nature, on the eve of preparing for 
approaching night, permits useful dews to fall and rest 
on every plant, with the view of reviving its leaves, its 
fruits, or its lingering blossoms, ere the return of mom ; 
when every night insect rises on buzzing wings from 
the ground, and the lire-fly, amidst thousands of other 
species, appears as if purposely to guide their motione 
through the sombre atmosphere ; at the moment when 
numerous reptiles and quadrupeds commence their 
nocturnal prowlings, and the fair moon, empr««s of the 
night, rises peacefully on the distant horizon, shooting 
her silvery rays over the heavens and the earth, and, 
like a watchful guardian, moving slowly and majesti* 
cally along; when the husbandman, just returned to 
his home, after the labours of the day, is receiving the 
cheering gratulations of his family, and the whc^esome 
repast is about to be spread out for roaster and servanti 
alike: — it is at this moment, kind reader, that were 
you, as I have said, to visit that happy country, your 
ear would suddenly be struck by the discordant screaiu 
of the barred owL Its whah'whtif^ichah'tckah-^tmf 
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loudly, aad in so strange and ludicrons a 
hat I should not be surprised were you, kind 
len you and I meet, to compare these sounds 
$cted bursts of laughter which you may have 
Q some of the fashionable members of our 

)ften, when snugly settled under the bought 
porary encampment, and prenaring to roast 
steak or the body of a squirrel, on a wooden 
I been saluted with the exulting bursts of 
ly disturber of the peace, that, liad it not 
im, would have prevailed around me, as well 
)nely retreat I How often have I seen this 
marauder alight within a few yards of me» 
lis whole bo^ to the glare of my fire, and 

such a curious manner, that, had it been 
to do so, I would gladly have invited him to 
d join me in my repast, that I might have 
e pleasure of forming a better acquaintance 
! The liveliness of his motions, joined to 
>88, have often made me think that his society, 
t least as agreeable as that of many of the 
'e meet with in the world. But, as such 
ies of forming acquaintance have not existed, 

kind reader, with the imperfect information 
an give you of the habits of this Sancho 
ar woods. 

ersons as conclude, when looking upon owls 
> of day, that they are, as they then appear, 
dull, are greatly mistaken. Were they to 

Buffon, that woodpeckers are miserable 
Y would be talking as incorrectly ; and, to 
night have lived long in the woods, they 
I to have lived only in their libraries, 
rred owl is found in all those parts of the 
tes which I have visited, and is a constant 
[n Louisiana it seems to be more abundant 
y other State. It is almost impossible to 
b or ten miles in any of the retired woods 
out seeing several of them, even in broa4 
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daj ; and, at the approach of nin^ht, their cries are heui 
proceeding' fi'om every part of the forest around ikt 
pU&ntationB. Should the weather be lowering*, adL 
indicative of the approach of rain, their cries are m 
nniltiplied daring the day, and especially in the evenia^ 
and they respond to each other in tones so strangn^ 
that one might imagine some extraordinary fi^te abont 
to take place among them. On appr<»aching ooa 
of them, its gesticulations are seen to be of a TeiT 
extraordinary natore. The position of the bird^ wUca 
is generally erect, is immediately changed. It lowvs 
its head, and inclines its body, to watch the motiona of 
the person beneath, throws forward the lateral feathen 
of its head, which thus has the appearance of b6Bi|p 
snrronnded by a broad ruff, looks towards him as if 
half blind, and moves its head to and fro in so extia* 
ordinary a manner, as almost to induce a person to 
fancy that part dislocated from the body. It ibUowi 
all the motions of the intruder with its €J«a; aa^ 
should it suspect any treacherous intentions, flies off It 
a short distance, alighting with its back to the persoa, 
and immediately turning about with a single jump, tt 
recommence its scrutiny. In this manner, the bamd 
owl may be followed to a considerable distance, if atl 
shot at, for to halloo after it does not seem to Inghtii 
it much. But if shot at, and missed, it removes to • 
considerable distance, after which its whal^whak^ek 
is uttered with considerable pomposity. This owl will 
answer the imitation of its own sounds, and is frequently 
decoyed by this means. 

^ The flight of the barred owl is smooth, li|(ht, mm^ 
less, and capable of being greatly protracted. I havi 
seen them take their departure from a detached grofi 
in a prairie, and pursue a direct course towards tht 
skirts of the main forest, distant more than two mikii 
in broad daylight. I have thus followed them vi-ith tki 
eye -until they were lost in the distance, and IwfC 
reason to suppose that they continued their fli^ 
antil they reached the woods. Once, whilst desceBdoV 
the Ohio, not for from the well known CSovMiHifA 
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/o hmirs before sunset, in the month of NoTem^ 
tw a barred owl teased by several (rows, and 
rom the tree in which it was. On leaving the 
l^adually rose in the air, in the manner of a 
nd at len^h attained so mat a heigfht, that 
y lost sight of it. It acted, I thoi^^ht, as if it 

itself, now and then describing small droleSy 
ping its wings quickly, then flying in arigraff 
This being so uncommon an oconrrence, I noted 
I at the time. I felt anxious to see the bird 
Upwards the earth, but it did not make its 
lee again. So very lightly do they fly, tliat I 
quently discovered one pasmg over me, and 
)w yards distant, by first seeing its shadow on 
ind, during clear moonlight nights, when not 
test rustling of its wings could be heard. 
ir power of sight during the day seems to be 
»f an equivocal character, as I once saw one 
I the back of a cow, which it left so suddenly 
ds, when the cow moved, as to prove to me 
ad mistaken the object on which it had perched 
thing else. At other times, I have observed, that 
>ach of the gray squirrel intimidated them, if one 
mimals accidentally jumped on a branch close to 
hough the owl destroys a number of them during 
yht. It is for this reason, kind reader, that I havB 
ted the barred owl gasing in amaaement at one 
nirrels placed only a few inches from him. 

barred owl is a great destroyer of poultry, 
rly of chickens when half grown. It also 
nice, yoiRig hares, rabbits, and many species of 
ds, but is especiidly fond of a kind of frog of a 
Jour, very common in the woods of Lomsuuia. 
eard it asserted that this bird catches fish, bst 
Hag seen it do so, and never having found any 
f fish in its stomach, I cannot vouch for the 
the report. 

it the middle of March, these owls begin to lay 
;8. This thev usually do in the hollows of 
the dust of the decomposed wood. At other 
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times they take possession of the old nest of a 
or a red-tailed hawk. In all these situations I 
found their egga and ^oung. The e^gs are of a gU 
form, pure white, with a smooth shell, and are 
four to six in number. So far as I have been al 
ascertain, they rear only one brood in a season, 
young, like those of all other owls, are at fibrst oc 
with a downy substance, some of which is seen 
mixed with and protruding from the feathers, 
weeks after the bird is nearly fledged. They are fed 
parents for a long time, standing perched, and en 
a hissing noise in lieu of a caU. This noise n 
heard in a calm night, for fifty, or probably a hv 
j^ards, and is by no means musicaL To a perM 
in a swamp, it is, indeed, extremely dismaL 

*' The pmmage of the barred owl differs very coi 
ably, in respect to colour, in diflferent individuals^ 
so among the males. The males are also smallo 
the females, but less so than in some other s] 
During the severe winters of our Middle Districts, 
that remain there suffer very much ; but the g 
number, as in other species, remove to the Sov 
States. When kept in captivity, they prove ez< 
mousers. 

'* The antipathy shewn to owls by every spei 
day bird is extreme. They are followed and pv 
on all occasions; and although few of the day 
ever prove dangerous enemies, their conduct to 
the owls is evidently productive of great annoyai 
them. When the barred owl is shot at and woi 
it snaps its bill sharply and frequently, raises i 
feathers, looks towards the person in the most no 
maimer, but, on the least chance of escape, moi 
in great leaps with considerable rapidity. 

'* The barred owl is very often exposed for sale 
New Orleans market. The Creoles make gum 
it, and pronounce the flesh palatable." 
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11. STSIX riBOlNIANA. — THE C&7AT HOANED OWL. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LXI. MALE AND FEMALE. 

We recommend to our readers Audubon's admirable 
90unt of the natural history of this species. 

% PICUa PRINCIPALIS, — THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LEVI. MALE AND FEMALE. 

' I HATE always/' sa^s Audubon, " imagined, that in the 
BBUigfe of the beautiful ivory-billed woodpecker, therje 
something yery closely allied to the style of colouring 
t&e great Vandyke. The broad extent of its dark 
Msy body and tail, the large and well-defined white 
irkings of its wings, neck, and bill, relieved by the 
sb carmine of the pendent crest of the male, and the 
niiant yellow of its eye, have never failed to remind 
b of some of the boldest and noblest productions of 
U inimitable artist's pencil. So strongly, indeed, 
kTO these thoughts become ingrafted in my mind, as 
gndnallv obtained a more intimate acquaintance 
ith the ivory-billed woodpecker, that whenever I 
TO observed one of these birds flying from one tree 
another, I have mentally exclaimed, ** There goes a 
uidyke!" This notion may seem strange, perhaps 
dicrons, to you, good reader, but I relate it as a iact, 
id whether or not it may be found in accordance 
ith yonr own ideas, after you have inspected the plate 
wnich is represented this great cnieftain of the 
o<»dpecker tribe, is perhaps of little consequence." 
The natural history of this bird, given by Audubon, 
in be read with delight by readers of every description. 

8 
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13* ICTSRUB PBCORia, 
THE COW-PEK BIRD. — COW BUNTING OF WII.M>V. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XCIX. MALE ANB PEMALK. 

As preliminary to his amusing account of this bird, 
Audubon beautifully remarks : — 

'* The works of nature are evidently perfect in all iJbltk 
parts. From the manifestations of consummate skill 
everywhere displayed, we must infer that the intellect 
which planned the grand scheme, is infinite in power; 
and even when we observe part» or objects wniflh t^ 
us seem unnecessary, superfluous, or useleu, it wiwld 
be more consistent with the ideas which we ought to 
have of our own feeble apprehension, to considtr then 
at still perfect, to have Wen formed for a pnrpoMy aMJ 
to execute their intended function, than to view tkcv 
as abortive and futile attempts. 

'' The seed is dropped on the ground. It imfaibci 
moisture, swells, and its latent principle of life reociviflf 
an impulse, slowly unfolds. Its radicle shoots dom 
into the earth, its plumule rises toward the sky. The 
first leaflets appear, and, as we watch its progress, we 
see it assuming size and strength. Years pass ooy and 
it still enlarges. It produces flowers and fruits^ and 
gives shelter to multitudes of animated beings. A( 
length, it stands the glory of the forest, spreadiif; 
abroad its huge arms, covering with its dense foliage 
the wild animals that retreat to it for protection firoii 
the sun and the rain. Centuries after its birth, the 
stately tree rears its green head to the sky. At Iragth 
symptoms of decay begin to manifest themselves. The 
braiU3hes wither, the core dies and putrefies. Gny 
and shaggy lichens cover its trunk and limbs. The 
woodpecker resorts to it for the purpose of procuring 
the insects which find shelter beneath its decayed barL 
Blackness spreads over the heavens, the muttering of 
the thunder is heard. Suddenly there comes on the 
ear the bickering noise of the whirlwind, which scatten 
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igs and the foliage around, and meeting in itg 
16 patriarch of the forest, lajs him prostrate on 
>und. For years the massj trunk hes extended 

earth ; hut it is seen gradually giving way. The 
)r*8 sun and the winter's frost crumble it into 
irhich goes to augment the soil. And thus has 
bed its course. 

>ok again at the egg of the bird, dropped on its 
8 bed, the construction of which has cost the 

bird many labours and anxieties. It also is a 
nit it gives rise to a very different object. FoSp 
>j the warmth imparted by the parent bird, the 
nrhich it contains swells into life, and, at length 
ig its fragile enclosure, comes tottering into 
ice. To sustain the life and contribute to the 
pment of this helpless being, the mother issues 
si of food, which she carefully places in its open 
, Day after day it acquires new development 
the fostering care of its nurse, until at leoffth, 
»d with all the powers which nature intendea to 
r-vpon it, it spreads its pinions to the breeze, and 
forth to perform the many offices for which it is 

5dw 

mr often have I watched over the little bird in its 
ind marked the changes which day after day it 
ted ; the unfolding of its first scanty covering of 
the sprouting of its plumelets, the general enla^|fe» 
of all its parts! With what pleasure have I 
1 the development of its colouring and the early 
stations of its future habits ! " 

14. COBFUa BULLOCEIIj AUBUBON. 
7Z,Ua VLTRAMAEINUa OF BONAP. — ^THJL COLUMBIA JAT. 
AUDUBOK, PLATE XCVI. 

i general colour of this new species of crow is 
bluey with purple reflections ; the foreueck and 
»r part of the breast, black ; the rest of the under 
white; length, thirty-one inches; across the 
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winffs, twenty-six. Audubon, when speaking of tUi 
fine oird, has the followinor remarks : — 

** The ffenus corvus consists of birds which diffbr 
considerably in their appearance and manners. Tlw 
circumstance has given rise to various separations aai 
groupings. It may, in fact, be considered analogoa 
to the great genera Falco, Psittacus, and CoktmbOj 
which, although the species composing them exhibit 
great diversity, may be allowed to retain their integritf, 
because the gradations between the species are •• 
minute, that each group presents an unintermptei 
series. Were one to compare the golden eagle with 
the swallow-tailed hawk, the red macaw with the 
ground parrot of New Holland, or the great crested 
pigeon with the turtle dove, he might doubtlefles find 
reasons for separating these birds into genera, could he 
but forget that the intermediate gradations are to be 
seen. It is so with the crows and jays. The fomflr 
are characterized by a certain gravity of aspect ; their 
flight is regular, protracted, and performed by mtf 
flappings and sailings ; they frequent open places, and 
feed on almost all kinds of food indiscriminately ; their 
cry is a dull croak, or scream. The latter are mncb 
smarter in their appearance, more lively in their motiom; 
their flight is less protracted, and performed by short 
flappings ; they frequent woods and thickets, and live 
chiefly on fruits; and their notes are emitted ia 
noisy chatterings. The bill of the crows is km 
robust, cultriform, covered at the base with long, stiflf, 
closely adpressed, reversed, bristly feathers ; that of 
some of the jays is much smaller, not robust, uki 
approaching to the form of that of thrushes and na^ 
crackers, and the basirostral feathers are diminished 
in size and rigidity. The crows have shortish, evei 
or rounded taib, with long and sometimes rather shari 
wings. The jays have the tail often greatly elongated 
and cuneiform or graduated, with short, much rounded, 
concave wings. N umerous other contrasts are afforded, 
— the crows, for example, being generally dull and 
uniform in their colours, the jays variegated and often 
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Dt. All these circumstances I intend to discuss 
»ther work, and in the mean time retain the usual 
c name for the present splendid species, which 
e hill of nearly toe same form as the true crows, 
ned with the elongated tail, and lively colouring 
jays. 

"^ere I to relate to you, good reader, the various 
nts which I have heard respecting this splendid 
I should have enough to say; hut as I have 
ed to confine myself entirely to the results of 
^n observation, I must for the present remain 
on the subject. 

be specimen from which the drawings were taken 
resented to me by a friend who had received it 
the Columbia River, and is the only individual 
lented in the volume which I did not myself 
re on the spot. However, as I expect to ramble 
through our vast forests and extensive territories, 
yet be enabled to give you a full account of this 
\fa\ bird, which, from the splendour of its plumage, 
res all the attention of the naturalist. In the 
time, I adjoin a notice respecting it, with which 
5 lately been favoured by my friend, the Prifice 
Lsignano : ' Le superbe geai, dont vous me parlez, 
as doute Poiseau que Wagler a fait conn&itre le 
er, sous le nom de Pica JBullockiif et que Tem- 
: a figur^ dans ses planches coloriees, sous celui 
jrrula Gubcrnatrix, Son nom legitime, suivant 
rincipes, sera Garrulus Bullochii, mais vous avez 
1 de dire qu'il ne se trouve pas dans mon Synopsis : 
jst que par votre lettre que j*ai ap{)ris qu*il se 
lit dans le territoire des Etats-lJnis. Jusqu'i 
it, on ne Tavait trouve qu'au Mexique et a la 
imie. II n'est pas etonnant qu'il se retrouve sur 
i^re Columbia. Mais comment Tavez-vous obtena 
ez-vous pu le dessiner vivant? Trois autres 
»8 de geais, qui ne sont pas dans mon Synopsis, 
mt I'extremite nord de TAmerique, et il est 
ble, qu'outre votre superbe geai commandeur^ 

.. IV. T 10 
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pluaiaun autres des especes Mezicainef se retroiL^eil 
dans sa partie ocddentale.' " 



15. coarus corax, linkjeus. — ths ravxk. 

This well known bird, common to the four quaitefi 
of the globe, abounds in the fur countries, and yiaiti tike 
remotest islands of the polar seas. * Richardson rematki) 
'< It frequents the barren grounds even in the most intenic 
winter colds, its movements being directed in a great 
measure by those of the herds of rein-deer, musk-oxen, 
and bison, which it follows, ready to assist in deTOoring 
such as are killed by beasts of prey or by accident Jifo 
sooner has a hunter slaughtered an animal, than these 
birds are seen coming from yarious quarters- to feartan 
the offal ; and considerable numbers constantly attead 
at the fishing stations, where they shew emial boldnen 
and rapacity. The experienced native, when he sees 
from afar a flock of ravens wheeling in small cirolai, 
knows that a party of his countrymen, well provided 
with venison, are encamped on the spot, or that a band 
of wolves are preying upon the carcass of some of the 
larger quadrupeds ; and pushes on briskly, in the certain 
prospect of having his wants supplied. The thievish 
nabits of a tame raven j- are well known ; but it is 
remarkable, that, inhabiting in a wild state the most 
secluded and worst peopled districts of America, it 

* Captain James C. Boss remarks, that the raven vsb found in 
the most northern part of the Arctic regions visited by the ex]^ 
ratory expedition. A pair took up their residence m the hi|b 
cliffs of Port Bowen, and occasionally approached the shipi m 
search of food. During the winter, they were frequently obiervcd 
to have a white ring round the neck, caused by the freesing of the 
vapour of their breath, and giving them a very singular appeozvDoe. 
Wmter produced no effect on their plumage, nor did th^ di£Ger in 
any respect from the European hna. 

f Ravens have been taught to articulate short sentences aa dis- 
tinctlv as any parrot. One now in the possession of Mr Henakyw, of 
Rt Auians, speaks ao distinctly, that, upon first hearii^ it, ve 
were actually deceived in thinking it was a human voice. 
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I exhibit the same disposition to carry off shining^ 
ic bodies and other articles, totally unfit either 
»d or to be used in the construction of its nest, 
endall, in crossing the height of land which 
s the waters that flow towards Hudson's Bay 
hose which fall into the Arctic Sea, saw a raven 
off with something in his claws, pnrsued by a 
^r of his companions. The flock being fired at, 
ject of contention was dropped, and proved to be 
jk of a chest!"* 



1th the exception of the snipe, no bird seems more universally 
over the surface of our globe than the raven, inhabiting 
me, the hot, the temperate, and the severe ; feeding upon 
Qoving noxious substances from the earth, of which it 
intimation by means of a faculty we have little conceptiaii 
rht it cannot be ; and we know not of any fetor escaping 

animal, previous to putrescence, so subtile as to call tnese 
ers of nature 6'om the extremity of one country to that of 
; fbr it is manifest, from the height which they preserve 

flight, and the haste they are making, that their departure 
I from some far distant station, having a remote and argent 
1 contemplation. 

Elngland, the raven does not seem to abound; but it is most 
1 on the shores of harbours, or near great rivers, where 
substances are more frequently to be met with than in 
ilaces. In Greenland and Iceland, where putrescent fishy 
:es abound, they appear to be almost domesticated. Horace 
e raven * Annosa Cornix ;' and in a tame state it has 

a very long life. How long extended its existence may 
n roaming in an unrestricted state, we have no means of 
ling. This liberty may be most favourable to longevity ; 
[n the numerous contingencies attending the condition of 
satures, it is probable that few of them live out all their 
• as to become the * bird of ftges.' However, the supposed 
ythey have attained, their frequent mention and agency 
Writ, the obscure knowledge we possess of their powers and 

with the gravity of their deportment, like an * ail knowing 
ave acquired for them, from very remote periods, the 
on of mankind. The changes of our manners and ideas, 
:t to many things, have certainly deprived them of much 
ererence ; 'yet the almost supernatural information which 
UB of the decease, or approaching dissolution, of an animal, 
kill tome admiration tor them. This tupposed £icttlty of 
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16. CAPRIMULOVS CAROLINENSIS, — CHUCK-W1LL's-M"IE0W. 

AUDUBON, fLATE LII. 

Audubon remarks of this bird, that if the eggs in 
the nest are handled, the parents remove them to some 
other part of the wood. " This singular occurrence,** 
says he, '* has as much occupied roy thoughts as the 
equally singular manner in which the cow-buntiiig 
deposits her eggs, which she does, like the common 
cuckoo of Europe, one by one, in the nests of other 
birds, of different species from her own. I have spent 
much time in trying to ascertain in what manner the 
chuck-will's-widow removes her eggs or young, parti- 
cularly as I found, by the assistance of an excellent 
dog, that neither the eggs nor the young were to be 
met with within at least a hundred yards from the spot 
where they at first lay. The negroes, some of whom pav 
a good deal of attention to the habits of birds anS 
quadrupeds, assured me that these birds push the eggs 
or young with their bill along the ground. Some 
farmers, without troubling themselves much about the 
matter, imagined the transportation to be performed 
under the wings of the old bird. The account of the 
negroes appearing to me more likely to be true than 

* smelling death,' formerly rendered their presence, or even their 
voice, ominous to all, as 

* The hateful messencrers of heavy things, 
Cf death and dolour telling }' 

and the universal sound of their harsh croak, still, when illness is 
in the house, with some timid and aBSectionate persons, biings dfi 
fancies to remembrance, savouring of terror and alarm. I am no 
friend to the superstition of converting natural transacticns cr 
occasional events into signs and indications of coming thing?. 
Superstitions are wearing out, and shortly will waste away, and he 
no more heard of; but, I fear, in their place, deitm, infidelitT, 
impiety, have started up, the ofl^-pring ct intuitive wifdom : tie 
first belief arises from weakness and ignorance; the latter disbtHef 
is ipgratitude, pride, wickedness." — Journal of a Naturalift, 

'6 
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;hat of the farmers, I made up my mind to institute a 
itrlct inyestigation of the matter. The following is the 
*esult: — 

** When the chuck-will's-widow, either male or female, 
'for each sits alternately,) has discovered that the eggs 
lave been touched, it ruffles its feathers, and appears 
extremely dejected for a minute or two, after which it 
^mits'a low murmuring cry, scarcely audible to me, as 
[ lay concealed at a distance of not more than eighteen 
>r twenty yards. At this time I have seen the other 
jwrent reach the spot, flying so low over the ground 
:hat I thought its little feet must have touched it, as it 
ikimmed along, and after a few low notes and some 
gesticulations, all indicative of great distress, take an 
Bjgg in its large mouth, the other bird doing the same, 
when they would fly oflf together, skimming closely over 
the' ground, until they disappeared among the branches 
and trees. But to what distance they remove their 
eggs, I have never been able to ascertain ; nor have I 
ever had an opportunity of witnessing the removal of 
the young. Should a person, coming upon the nest 
when the bird is sitting, refrain from touching the 
eji:g8, the bird returns to them, and sits as before. 
Tms fact I have also ascertained by observation." 



17. niRUNDO nfiriFRoys, 
WHITE-FRONTED, OR CLIFF SWALLOW. 

** Its clustered nests are of frequent occurrence, on the 
faces of the rocky cliffs of the barren grounds, and they 
are not uncommon throughout the whole course of 
the Slave and Mackenzie Rivers. On the 25th of June, 
in the year 1825, a number of them made tbeir first 
apjrearance at Fort Chepewyan, and built their nests 
nnder the eaves of the dwelling-house, which are about 
lix feet above a balcony, that extends the whole length 
of the building, and is a frequented promenade. They 
had thus to graze the heads of the passengers, on 
entering their nests, and were moreover exposed to the 
curiosity and depredations of the children, to wh* 
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they ffere novelties ; yet they preferred tbe dwaUbf^ 
house to the more lofty eaves of the fitorehouaesy uU, 
in the following season returned with au^nuMtcd 
munbers to the same spot. Fort Chepewyan has ezittei 
for many years, and trading posts, though fiur distnt 
from each other, have been established in the fur 
countries for a century and a half; yet this, as far as 
I could learn, is the first instance of this species of 
swallow placing itself under the protection of man 
within the widely extended lands north of the great 
lakes. 'i^ What cause could have thus anddenly oaUed 
into action that apparent confidence in the hnoian race 
with which the Framer of the universe has endowtil 
this species, in common with others of the swallow 
tribe? It has been supposed, that birds freqaentiB; 
desert countries, and unaccustomed to annoyanee firam 
man, would approach him fearlessly, or at least be Um 
shy than those inhabiting thickly peopled distrid^ 
where they are daily exposed to the attacks of the 
great destroyer of their tribes. But although this may 
be true of some families of birds, it is &r from beufT 
generally the case. On the contrary, the small birds <tf 
the fiir countries, which are never objects of pamd^ 
and scarcely even of notice to the Indian hunter, are 
shy, retiring, and distrustful, their habits contrasting 
strongly with the boldness and familiarity of the 
sparrows, that are persecuted to death by every idle 
boy in Europe. Nay, some species, which are bold 
enough during their winter residence in the United 
States, evince great timidity in the northern regions, 
where the raising their progeny occupies their whole 
time. In like manner, the redbreast of Europe, fiimiliar 
as it is in winter, sequesters itself with the greatest 
care in the breeding season. The question, however, 

• The late Governor De Witt CHnton, has given a very iiilt- 
resting history of the closely resembling species H. futva^ which 
about sixteen years ago began to buiki its nests on the wi^ of 
houses in the Western States, and has, every succeeding summer, 
been advancing fiirther to the eastward — Viih Ann, Lye, New 
York, i, p. 166. 
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.^^-whatis the peculiarity of economy which leads 
species of Vird to conceal its nest with the most 
e ati B^ r dinary care and address, and another to place its 
MftpviBg in the most exposed situation it can select ?''— 
Mickardson* 

18. HIBUNJDO FULFA, YIEILL. 
THE REPUBLICAN, OR CLIFF SWALLOW. 
' i . ' AUDUBON, PLATE LXVUI, 

•'hs hisacconDt of this species, Audnhon has the fdl>- 
lowing observations on the migration of swallows : — 
' *^Being extremely desirous of settling the long agitated 
dvestion respecting the migration, or supposed torpidity 
^swallows, I embraced every opportunity of examining 
their habits, carefully noted their arrival and disappeaav 
a&oe, and recorded every fact connected with their 
Iriflltory. After some years of constant observation and 
veilecCion, T remarked, that among all the species of 
migratory birds, those that remove farthest from ns, 
de^rt sooner than those which retire only to the 
vottfines of the United States; and, by a parity of 
teMOnhig, those that remain later return earlier in the 
•spri^. These remarks were confirmed, as I advanced 
towards the southwest, on the approach of winter ; 
lor I there found numbers of warblers, thrushes, &c. in 
^bH feather and song. It was also remarked, that the 
'Hirundo viridis of Wilson, (called by the French of 
Lower Louisiana, Le Petit martinet d. ventre blanc,') 
'remained about the city of New Orleans later than any 
other swallow. As immense numbers of them were 
seen dnriikg the month of November, I kept a diary of 
■1^ temperature from the third of that month, until the 
nrriral of Hirundo purpurea. The following notes are 
taken from my journal ; and as I had excellent oppor- 
tunities, during a residence of manv years in that 
oonntry, of visiting the lakes to which these swallows 
were said to resort, during the transient frosts, I present 
tbem with confidence ? 

. • /*• November 11. — Weather very sfiarp, with a heaw 
wliite frost Swallows in abundance during the whale 
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day. On inquiring of the inhabitants - if this was j| 
usual occurrence, I was answered in the affirmatiTe b| 
aU the French and Spaniards. From this date, to iW 
22d» the thermometer, averaged 65% the weaibn 
generally a drizzly fog. Swallows playing over tke 
city in thousands. 

" November 25. — Thermometer this morning at 80° 
Ice in New Orleans a quarter of an inch thick. The 
swallows resorted to the lee of the Cypress Swamp, in. 
the rear of the city. Thousands were flying in different 
flocks. Fourteen were killed at a single ^hot, all in 
perfect plumage, and very fat. The markets were 
abundantly supplied with these tender, juicy, and 
delicious birds. Saw swallows every day ; but remarked 
them more plentiful the stronger the breeze blew from 
the sea. 

'' December 20. — The weather continues much the 
same. Foggy and drizzly mist. Thermometer averaging 
68". 

^^ January \^. — Thermometer 42^ Weather cofr 
tinues the same. My little favourites constantly in view. 

" January 28. — Thermometer at 40". Having seen 
the Hirundo viridis continually, and the H, purpurea^ 
or purple martin, beginning to appear, I discontinued 
my observations. 

" During the whole winter, many of them retired to 
the holes about the houses; but the greater number 
resorted to the lakes, and spent the night among the 
branches of Myrica cerifera, the Cirier, as it is termed 
by the French settlers. 

" About sunset, they began to flock together, calling 
to each other for that purpose ; and, in a short time, 
presented the appearance of clouds moving towards the 
lakes, or the mouth of the Mississippi, as the weather 
and wind suited. Their aerial evolutions before tliey 
alight, are truly beautiful. They appear at first as if 
reconnoitring the place, when, suddenly throwing 
themselves into a vortex of apparent confusion, they 
descend spirally "with astonishing quickness, and very 
much resemble a trombe, or water spout. When wilhiu 
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i.iew feet of the driers, they disperse in all directions, 
iad settle in a few moments. Their twittering, and 
the motions of their wings, are, however, heard during 
ifae whole night. As soon as the day begins to dawn, 
tfaey rise, flying low over the lakes, almost touching 
the water for some time, and then rising, gradually 
more off in search of food, separating in different 
directions. The hunters who resort to these places 
destroy ffreat numbers 'of them, by knocking them 
down with light paddles, used in propelling their 
canoes." 

19* MU8CICAPA SONJPARTII, — BONArARTE's FLYCATCHER. 

AUDUBON, PLATE V. 

This beautiful new species, discovered' by Audubon, 
is dedicated to Prince Charles Bonaparte. 

20. MUSCICAPA SELBII. — SELBY's FLYCATCHER. 

AUDUBON, PLATE IX. 

Of this rare species, named in honour of Mr Selby, 
the distinguished ornithologist, a beautiful figure i^ 
giren by Audubon. 

21. MUSCJCAPA TRAILJl, — TRAILL's FLYCATCHER. 

AUDUBON, PLATE XLV. — MALE. 

This new species, dedicated to a learned and excellent 
mftn, Dr Traill of Liverpool, although nearly allied to 
the green-crested flycatcher, differs from it in notes, 
habits, as well as the districts in which it resides. 

89» TUEDIfS LUDOVICIANUS, — THE LOUISIANA WATER THRUSH. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XIX. — MALE. 

This interesting species, added to the fauna of North 
America by Audubon, differs in colour and habits from 
the common water thrush, described by Wilson. " Much 
and justly as the song of the nightingale is admired, I 
at9 inclined,*' says Audubon, ''after having often listened 
to it, to pronounce it in no degree superior to that of 
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tlie Louisiana water thrush. The notes of tiie ktM 
bird are as powerful and mellow, and at times as Tttiei 
This bird is a resident of the low lands of LoniiiaM 
and the Mississippi. It may be observed perched <»'« 
low bough, scarcely higher than the top of the cmKt 
in an erect attitude, swelling its throat, and repeatiflgl 
several times in succession, sounds so approaching thi 
whole two octaves of a good piano-forte, as almost ti 
induce the hearer to imagine that the kejs of tint 
instrument are used on the occasion. The bird hegim 
on the upper key, and progressively passes from one to 
another until it reaches the base note, this last fit- 
quently being lost when there is the least agitation ia 
the air. Its song is heard even in the winter when the 
weather is calm and warm." 

Voices of Birdi. 

Although the beautiful remarks of Wilson on the 
song of birds are already before our readers, we doiAt 
not they will enjoy the following observations of t 
universally admired popular modern English writer on 
the same subject : — 

*' Rural sounds, the voices, the language of the wiU 
creatures, as heard by the naturalist, belong to, and are 
in concord with, the country only. Our sigbt^ our 
smell, may perhaps be deceived for an interval by con- 
servatories, horticultural arts, and bowers of sweets; 
but our hearing can in no way be beguiled by an? 
semblance of what is heard in the grove or the ML 
The hum, the murmur, the medley of the mead, wn 
peculiarly its own, admit of no imitation, and distinclJj 
notify the various periods of the year, with an accuraef 
as certain as they are detailed in our calendars. TiM 
season of spring is always announced as approaching 
by the notes of the rookery, by the jangle or wooing 
accents of the dark frequenters of its trees ; and that 
time having passed away, these contentions and cadeaocs 
are no longer heard. The cuckoo then ooroes, mk 
informs us that spring has arrived, — that he has jonr> 
neyed to us, borne by gentle gales in smmy days,— ihtt 
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lit floweis are in the copse and the nead, and aU 
teUmr of gratttlatioQ and of joy. Tke children 
Ills well known sound — spring cmt, and ** cudcoo I 
> I '* as they gambol down the lane. The Terr 
iboy bids him welcome in the early mora. It is 
spring without the cuckoo*s aoog ; and, having 
.is tale, he has yoice for no more^ — is silent or 

len comes the dark, swift winged martin, giancing 
;fa the air, that seems afraid to visit our uncertain 
; he comes, though late, and hurries through his 
ss here, eager again to depart, all day mg in 
on and precipitate flight. The bland zephyrs <^ 
ring have no charms with them, but, basking and 
ing in the sultry gleams of J«ne and July, they 
kte in throngs, and, screaming, dash round the 
! or the ruined tower, to serenade their nesting 

and glare and heat are in their train. When 
your of summer ceases, this bird of the sun will 
The evening robin, from the summit of some 
i bough, or projecting point, tells us that autumn 
le, and brings matured fruits, chilly airs, and 
kours, and he, the lonely minstrel now that sings, 
srstood by all. These four birds thus indicate a 
ye season, have no interference with the intelli** 
of the other, nor could they be transposed 
it the loss of all the meaning they convey, which 
itrivance of art coiEdd su^iply, and, by long 
tion, they have become identified with the 

and in peculiar accordance with the time. 
e note birds in general more from their voices 
beir plumage, for the carols of i^ring may be 
involuntaruy, but to observe the form and 
ison of these creatures requires an attention not 

given. Yet we have some native birds beauti** 
nd conspicuously feathered, — the goldfinch, the 
ch, the wagtails, are all eminently adorned, and 
e gradations of sober browns in several others 
y pleasing. Those sweet sounds, called the song 
Sf proceed only from the male, and, with a feif 
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exceptions, only during the season of incubatiofli 
Hence the comparative quietness of our summer monthi) 
when this care is over, except from accidental cau$ei^ 
where a second nest is formed, few of our birds brinj|[iBg 
up more than one brood in the season. The redbreMt, 
blackbird, and thrush, in mild printers, may contiDai% 
be heard, and form exceptions to the general procedue 
of our British birds ; and we have one little bird, the 
wood lark, {alauda arborea,) that, in the early parts 
of the autumnal months, delights us with its harmonj, 
and its carols may be heard in the air commonly dari||j[ 
the calm sunny mornings of this season. They have a 
softness and quietness perfectly in unison with tbe 
sober, almost melancholy, stillness of the hour. The 
skylark also sings now, and its song is very sweet, full 
of harmony, cheerful as the blue sky and gladdemof 
beam in which it circles and sports, and known and 
admired by all ; but the voice of the woodlark is local, 
not so generally heard — from its softness must almost 
be listened for to be distinguished, and has not any 
pretensions to the hilarity of the former. This little 
bird sings likewise in the spring ; but, at that season, 
the contending songsters of the grove, and the variety 
of sound proceeding from every thing that has utterance, 
•confuse and almost render inaudible the placid voice of 
the woodlark. It delights to fix its residence near 
little groves and copses, or quiet pastures, and is a very 
unobtrusive bird, not uniting in companies, but asso- 
ciating in its own little family parties only, feeding in 
the woodlands on seeds and insects. Upon the approach 
of man it crouches close to the ground, then suddenly 
darts away, as if for a distant flight, but settles again 
almost immediately. This lark will often continue iti 
song, circle in the air, a scarcely visible speck, by th< 
hour together; and the vast distance from which it! 
voice reaches us in a calm day is almost incredible 
In the scale of comparison it stands immediately belov 
the nightingale in melody and plain tiveness, but compas 
of voice is given to the linnet, a bird of \ery inferioi 
powers. The strength of the larynx, and of th< 
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niiscles of the throat in hirds, is iofinitely greater thas 
D the human race. The loudest shout of the peasant 
a but a feeble cry compared with that of the golden- 
■ycd duck, the wild goose, or even this lark. The 
iweet song of this poor little bird, with a fate like that 
nf the nightingale, renders it an object of capture and 
Bonfinement, which few of them comparatively survive. 
I have known our country bird-catchers take them by 
a very simple but effectual method. Watching them 
to the ground, the wings of a hawk, or of the brown owl, 
stretched out, are drawn against the current of air by 
a string, as a paper kite, and made to flutter and librate 
like a kestrel over the place where the woodlark hds 
lodged, and so intimidates the bird, that it remains 
crouching and motionless as a stone on the ground : a 
liand net is brought over it, and it is caught. 

** From various little scraps of intelligence scattered 
through the sacred and ancient writings,, it appears 
certain, as it was reasonable to conclude, that the notes 
now used by birds, and the voices of animals, are the 
same as uttered by their earliest progenitors. The 
Janguage of man, without any reference to the confusion 
accomplished at Babel, has been broken into innumer- 
able dialects, created or compounded as his wants 
occurred, or his ideas prompted, or obtained by inter- 
course with others, as mental enlargement or novelty 
Becessitated new words to express new sentiments. 
Could we find a people from Japan or the Pole, whose 
progress in mind has been stationary, without increase 
of idea^ from national prejudice or impossibility of 
communication with others, we probably should find 
littie or no alteration in the original language of that 
people ; so, by analogy of reasoning, the animal having no 
idea to prompt, no new want to express, no converse with 
others, Tfor a note caught and uttered merely is like a 
boy mocking the cuckoo,) so no new language is acquired. 
With civilized man, every thing is progressive ; with 
animids, where there is no mind, all is stationary. Even 
the voice of one species of birds, except in particular 
-cases^ seems «not to be attended to by another species. 
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That peculiar call of the female cuckoo^ which asMmiUti 
so many contending' lorers, and all the yarioos aiaatorU 
and caressing^ language of others, excites no inflaenee 
generally, that 1 am aware of: with aU, hut the iiii> 
yidnal species, it is a dialect unknown. I know M 
one note which animals make use of, that seems tf 
universal comprehension, and this is the signal of 
danger. The instant that it is uttered, we hear tlie 
whole flock, though composed of various species, repMk 
a separate moan, and away they all scuttle into tki 
hushes for safety. The reiterated twtnk twink of tbi 
chaffinch, is known hy every little hird as informatifm 
of some prowling cat or weasel. Some give the matenai 
hush to their young, and mount to inquire into the 
jeopardy announced. The wren, that tells of perik 
from the hedge, soon collects about her all the variooi 
inquisitive species within hearing, to survey and ascer- 
tain the object, and add their separate fears. The 
swallow, that, shrieking, darts in devious flight throofh 
the air when a hawk appears, not only calb up all the 
hirundines of the village, but is instantly understood bj 
every finch and sparrow, and its warning attended ta 
As Nature, in all her ordinations, had a fixed dedgn 
and foreknowledge, it may be that species had a sepan^ 
voice assigned it, that each might continue as created, 
distinct and unmixed ; and the very few deviations and 
admixtures that have taken place, considering the liqMe 
of time, association, and opportunity, united with the 
prohibition of continuing accidental deviations, are very 
remarkable, and indicate a cause and original motiTAi 
That some of the notes of birds are as language, designed 
to convey a meaning, is obvious, from the very different 
sounds uttered by these creatures at particular periodii 
The spring voices become changed as summer aavanoee^ 
and the requirements of the early season have ceased; 
the summer excitements, monitions, informations, are 
not needed in autumn, and the notes conyeying sudi 
intelligences are no longer heard. The periodical calk 
of animals, croaking of frogs, &c. aflbrd the same reasons 
for concluding, that the sound of their voices by ele- 
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I, depression, or modulation, conveys intelligence 
ilent to an uttered sentence. The voices of birds 
applicable, in most instances, to the immediate 
sities of their condition ; such as the sexual caD, 
Imitation to unite when dispersed, the moan of 
T, the shriek of alarm, the notice of food. But 
are other notes, the designs and motives of which 
)t so obvious. One sex only is gifted with the 
r of sinking, f6t the purpose, as Buffon supposed, 
sering his mate during the period of incubation ;• 
iis idea, gallant as it is^ has such slight foundation 
nbability, that it needs no confutation ; and after 
rhaps, we must conclude, that, listened to, admired, 
ileasing, as the voices of many birds are, either 
leir intrinsic melody, or from association, we are 
tain what they express, or the object of their 
The singing of most birds seems entirely a 
aneous effusion, produced by no exertion, or 
ioning no lassitude in muscle, or relaxation of 
arts of action. In certain seasons and weather, 
dghtingale sings all day, and most part of the 
; and we never observe that the powers of 
are weaker, or that the notes become harsh and 
lable, after all these hours of practice. The song 
h, in a mild moist April, will commence his tune 

in the morning, pipe unceasingly through the 
fet, at the close of eve, when he retires to rest, 
is no obvious decay of his musical powers, or any 
lie effort required to continue his harmony to 
ast. Birds of one species sing in general very 
each other, with different d^^ees of execu- 

Some countries may produce finer songsters, but 
mt great rariation in the notes. In the thrush, 
rer, it is remarkable, that there seems to be no 
ar notes, each individual piping a voluntary of his 

Their voices may always be diistinguished amid 
horisters of the copse; yet some one perfwrner 
kKHTe particularly engage attention by a peculiar 
lation, or tune; and should several stations of 
^pirds ie yisited in the same morning, few or none 
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probably will be found to preserve the same rovrnd q( 
notes; whatever is uttered seeming the efiiision ofiAfe 
moment. At times a strain will break oat perfetifl] 
unlike any precedinof utterance, and we may wuti 
long time without noticing any repetition of it. Diiiii( 
one spring an individual song thrush, freqnentiM i 
favourite copse, after a certain round of tune, trijl« 
out most regularly some notes that conveyed so cleari] 
the words, lady-hird ! lady-bird / that cvgry om 
remarked the resemblance. He survived the winter 
and in the ensuing season the lady-bird! ladybird. 
was still the burden of our evening song; it tliei 
ceased, and we never heard this pretty modulation more 
Though merely an occasional strain, yet I have notied 
it elsewhere ; it thus appearing to be a favourite utter 
ance. Harsh, strained, and tense as the notes of tin 
bird are, yet they are pleasing from their variety. Thi 
voice of the blackbird is infinitely more mellow, bo) 
has much less variety, compass, or execution; mi 
he, too, commences his carols with the morning light 
persevering from hour to hour without effort, or anj 
sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo wearies ui 
throughout some long May morning with the anceasioi 
monotony of its song ; and though there are others m 
vociferous, yet it is the only bird I know that seenu 
to suffer from the use of the organs of voice. Littk 
exertion as the few notes it makes use of seem it 
require, yet, by the middle or end of June, it loses iU 
utterance, becomes hoarse, and ceases from any farthei 
essay of it. The croaking of the nightingale in June 
or the end of May, is not apparently occasioned by th< 
loss of voice, but a change of note — a change of object 
his song ceases when his mate has hatched her brood 
vigilance, anxiety, caution, now succeed to harmony 
and his croak is the hush, the warning of danger oi 
suspicion to the infant charge and the mother bird. 

" But here I must close my notes of birds, lest theii 
actions and their ways, so various and so pleasing 
should lure me on to protract 

My tedious tale through maay a page; 
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I have always been an admirer of these elegant 
atiires, their notes, their nests, their eggs, ana all 
I economy- of their lives; nor have we throughout 
I orders of creation any beings that so continually 
;age our attention as these our feathered companions, 
nter takes from us all the gay world of the meads, 

sylphs that hover over our flowers, that steal our 
?ets, that creep, or gently wing their way in glittering 
^dour around us ; and of all the miraculous creatures 
t sported their hour in the sunny beam, the winter 
\t (iipula hiemalis) alone remains to frolic in somie 
e and partial gleam. The myriads of the pool are 
mant, or hidden from our sight; the quadrupeds, 
" and wary, veil their actions in the glooms of 
ht, and we see little of them ; but birds are with us 
'ays, they give a character to spring, and are identi- 
l with it ; they enchant and amuse us all summer 
g with their sports, animation, hilarity, and glee ; 
y cluster round us, suppliant in the winter of our 
r, and, unrepining through cold and want, seek 
ir scanty meal amidst the refuse of the barn, the 
Is of the cattle, or at the doors of our house; or, 
ing hungry from one denuded and bare spray to 
*ther, excite our pity and regard. Their lives are 
terns of gaiety, cleanliness, alacrity, and joy." 

}. TUBDUS POLTOLOTTUS, LINNiEUS. — THE MOCKING-BIBD. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXII. 

kndubon says, '* It is where the great magnolia shoots 
Its majestic trunk, crowned with evergreen leaves, 
. decorated with a thousand beautiful flowers, that 
fame the air around ; where the forests and fields 
adorned with blossoms of every hue ; where the 
ien orange ornaments the gardens and groves ; 
ere bignonias of various kinds interlace their climbing 
ns around the white-flowered stuartia, and mounting 
I higher, cover the summits of the lofty trees around, 
ompanied with innumerable vines, that here and 
re restoon tiie dense foliage of the magnificent woods, 

'OL. IV. u 
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lending to the vernal breeae a slight portioB o 
perfume of their clustered flowers; where a ( 
warmth seldom forsakes the atmosphere ; where b 
and fruits of all descriptions are met with at 
step ; in a word, kind reader, it is where natore i 
to have paused, as she passed over the earth, 
opening her stores, to have strewed witii ium| 
hand the diversified seeds from wliich have spm! 
the beautiful and splendid forms which I shoold ii 
attempt to describe, that the mocking-bird shouM 
fixed its abode -^tiiere only that its wondrov* 
should be heard. 

** But where is that &voured land? — It is in thai 
continent to whose distant shores Europe hai 
tbrth her adventurous sons, to wrest for themte 
habitation from the wild inhabitants of the fores 
to convert the neglected soil into fields of exul 
fertility. It is, reader, in Louisiana that these boi 
of nature are in the greatest perfection. It is 
that you should listen to the love song of the uuh 
bird, as I at this moment do. See how he flies : 
his mate, with motions as light as those of the butt 
His tail is widely expanded, he mounts in the ai 
small distance, describes a circle, and, again alig] 
approaches his beloved one, his eyes gleanoing 
delight, for she has already promised to be his an 
only. His beautiful wings are gently raised, he 
to his love, and, again bounciDg upwards, open 
bill, and pours forth his melody, full of exultati 
the conquest which he has made. 

*' They are not the soft sounds of the flute or € 
hautboy that I hear, but the sweeter notes of Na 
own music. The mellowness of the song, the ^ 
modulations and gradations, the extent of its con 
the great brilliancy of execution, are unrivalled. '. 
18 probably no bird in the world that possesses a 
musical qualifications of this king of song, win 
derived all from Nature's self. Yes, reader, all I 

'' sooner has he again alighted^ and the oos 
o rmut has beoK sealed, than, as if his breast 
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•^ be reat with delight, be agiaiQ pours f&rih hm 
dth more softness and richness than before. Her 
ars higher, glancing around with a yigilant eje, 
re himself that none has witnessed his bkat. 
these liOFO scenes, visible odoly to the ardent loreff 
re, are oyer, he dances through the air, fiill «N(f 
mi and delight, aad^ as if to convince his lo>i(efy 
lat to enrich her hopes he has much mare loiWk 
»; he that moment begins anew, and imitates att 
tes which nature has imparted to the oth«r 
ra of the grove. 

r a whUe^ each long day and pleasant night aite 
lent; but at a peculiar note of the female he 
lis song, and attends to- her wi^es. A nest 19 
reparec^ and the choice of a. plaee in which Uk 
t» become a mattev of mutual coAsaderatioii.'* 
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male of this species iS' one of the k>ude8t and 
^gbtful of the songsters that frequent the: fur 
es,. beginning hlsi chant immediately on his 
Dr Kichavdson reaaacks, with great beauty^ 
£ng, <' His motes resemble Uiose of the commou 

but are not so loud; Within the arctic circle 
ods are silent in the bright light of noon-day, 
rards midnight,, when the suUi teasels near me 
, and the shades of the forest are lengthened, 
cert commences, and continues tUi six op sevea 
mornkig. Evea in these remote; legions, the- 

of those naturalists who have assertea that the 
!d tribes of America are void- of harmon^r, might 

diq»rovedi. Indeed, the transition is so. sudden 
le perfact nepose,. the deathlike silence of axt 
inter, to the animated bustle of summer ; the- 
toead their fic^iiage with such magical rapidity, 
ry succeeding morning opena with such agree-i 
oessions of fiiatbered songsters to swell: the.' 
n-thehr plnmag^M gayaKdiunimpairad asiwltfib 
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they enlirened the deep-^een forests of tropical dimci,- 
that the return of a northern spring excites in the mind 
a deep feeling of the heauties of the season, a sense of 
the bounty and providence of the Supreme Being, 
which is cheaply purchased by the tedium of nine 
months of winter. The most verdant lawns and culti- 
vated glades of Europe, the most beautiful productions 
of art, fail in producing that exhilaration and joyooa 
buoyancy of mind which we have experienced in 
treading the wilds of Arctic America, when their 
snowy covering has been just replaced by an infant but 
vigorous vegetation. It. is impossible for the traveller 
to refrain, at such moments, from joining his aspiratians 
to the song which every creature around is pooring 
forth to the great Creator." 

We may add, many naturab'sts, as Catesby, Bnffon, 
Sparrman, award to tropical birds the greatest brilliancy 
and beauty of plumage, but deny them the melody of 
voice, or song. It is certainly true that many of the most 
beautiful birds, as parrots, toucans, spoonbills, cuckoos, 
&c. have a coarse and unmelodious voice, yet it would 
be unfair, from this circumstance, to deny the power of 
song altogether to the feathered inhabitants of the 
tropical regions. Hernandez, Sloane, Clavigero, UUot, 
Molina, and Azara, mention birds, natives of Jamaici, 
Mexico, and South America, known for their melodioQB 
song. Forster also informs us, that many small birds 
^ in Otaheite have considerable extent and power of song. 
It has been remarked, that those wild birds which come 
in contact with man, and often hear the human voice, 
have their note or song improved. • 

Awakening of Birds. — Early Morning, 

The awakening of our British Birds, and the eariy 
morning of England, are thus beautiiiilly sketched by 
Mr Knapp : — 

** At one period of my life, being an early waker,aiid 
riser, my attention was frequently drawn * to sonss of 
earliest birds;' and I always observed, that tiiese 
creatures appeared abroad at very different periods, is 
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the light advanced. The rook is perhaps the first to 
salute the opening mom ; hut this hird seems rather to 
rest than to sleep. Always vigilant, the least alarm 
after retirement rouses instantly the whole assemblage, 
not successively, but collectively. It is appointed to 
be a ready mover. Its principal food is worms, which 
feed and crawl upon the humid surface of the ground 
in the dusk, and retire before the light of day : and, 
roosting higher than other birds, the first rays of the 
son, as they peep from the horizon, become visible to 
it. The restless inquisitive robin now is seen too. This 
is the last hird that retires in the evening, being fre* 
qaently flitting about when the owl and bat are visible, 
and awakes so soon in the morning, that little rest 
seems required by it. Its fine large eyes are fitted to 
receive all, even the weakest rays of light that appear. 
The worm is its food, too, and few that move upon the 
sarfiice escape its notice. The cheerful melody of the 
wren is the next we hear, as it bustles from its ivied 
roost ; and we note its gratulation to the young eyed 
day^ when twilight almost hides the little minstrel from 
omr sight. The sparrow roost in holes, and under the 
eaves of the rick or shed, where the light does not so 
soon enter, and hence is rather a tardy mover ; but it 
is always ready for food, and seems to listen to what is 
eoiiig rorward. We see it now peeping from its pent* 
nonse, inquisitively surveying tne land ; and, should 
provision be obtainable, it immediately descends upon 
It without any scruple, and makes itself a welcome 
gaest with all. It retires early to rest. The blackbird 
quits its leafv roost in the ivied ash ; its chink chink 
IS heard in the hedge ; and mounting on some neigh- 
bouring oak, with mellow, sober voice, it gratulates the 
ooming day. * The plain-song cuckoo gray,* from some 
tall tree now tells its tale. The lark is in the air, the 
' martin twitters from her earthbuilt shed,' all the 
-choristers are tuning in the grove; and amid such 
tokens of awakening pleasure, it becomes difficult to 
note priority of voice. These are the matin voices of 
the summer season : in winter, a cheerless chirp, or a 
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hang^ twit, is all we i^eir ; the families of Toice ire 
away, or silent ; we have lilAle to note, and perhaps u 
little inclination to ohserve. 

*' During no portion of the day can ihe general opera- 
tions of Nature be more satisfactorily observed than in 
the early ntoraing. Rosy June — the Tery thoughts of 
an early summer's morning in ihe coaBtry, like 
enchantment, gives action to the current of o«r bloo^ 
and seems to breathe through our veins a stream ef 
heidth and enjoyment! All things appear fresh and 
nnseiled. The little birds, animated and gratnloiis, are 
Msking about the sprays ; others, proceeding to tkeir 
morning's meal, or occupied in the callings of their 
nature, give utterance, by every variety of voice, to tiie 
pleasures that they feel ; the world has not yet called 
us, and, with fiiculties unworn, we unite with then, 
partake of this general hilarit]^ and joy, feel disposed to 
be happy, and enjoy the blessings around us : Sie yeiy 
air itself, as yet uninhaled by any, circulates aboat vs, 
replete with vitality, conveying more than its nsbal 
portion of sustenance and health ; * and man goeth fortii 
onto his labour.* Night-feeding creatures, feeling the 
freshness of light, and the coming day, are all upon the 
move, retiring from danger and observation ; and we 
can note them now unhidden in their lairs, unconcealed 
beneath the foliage in the hedge ; the very Yegetatioii, 
bathed in dew and moisture, full fed, partakes of tin 
early morning joy and health, and every creeping tliiBg 
is refreshed and satisfied. As day advances, it ^Sianges 
all ; and of these happy beings of the early hour, part 
are away, and we must seek them ; others are oppressed, 
silent, listless ; the vegetable, no longer Incid widi 
dew, and despoiled of all the little gems that glittered 
from every serrature of its leaf, seems pensive at tlie 
loss. When blessed with health, having peace, imHh 
cence, and content, as inmates of the mind, perhaps the 
most enjoyable hours of life may be found in an early 
summer's morning," 
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525. SYLVIA R08C0S, — R08C0E*S rSLLOlV-THROAT. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXIV. 

This species, named in honour of the celebrated 
ttutlKMr of the Life of Leo the Tenths in general appea- 
rance very much resembles the Maryland yellow-tnroat, 
described by Wilson, but differs from it remarkably in 
its habits. 

Audubon, we think, is in the main right in the deter- 
mination of his species, although he has not stated 
precisely the grounds on which he founds his specific 
dieracters. The number of tail feathers is sometimes 
a good character ; thus, the sula, from Greenland and the 
Paro Islands, has ten tail feathers ; that from Iceland, 
tirelTe; and that from the Cape of Good Hope, fourteen; 
end these, if the numbers are fairly given, may be con* 
aidered as distinct species. The length of the tail, the size 
ef the feet, &c. are also employed in specific distinc* 
tioos; but the chief characters are those taken from 
the cranium and bill. There is something truly 
wonderful in the circumstance that creatures, which, 
in other characters, so nearly resemble each other, 
should exhibit, in the form of their crania, eyident 
and characteristic differences. Those naturalists who 
hare rejected this character, have neyer examined it 
jrith care. Brehm has made numerous observations on 
the forms of the crania of different species of birds, and 
on their affinities. He says, all birds which pair toge- 
ther belong to the same species, and have the same form 
<if skull ; on the contrary, those that do not pair toge- 
ther belong not to the same species, and differ in the 
fonn of their cranium. Thus, if we examine the 
Seolopeuc rusticola, (woodcock,) and the Corvus corax^ 

frayen,^ from different countries, the differences in the 
orm or the cranium will arrest our attention. It is 
tme, that a certain tact is required in order readily to 
detect these differences. The following illustrations m 
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regard to the house sparrow, will shew in what light 
Brehm views species : — 

In Siberia there is a house sparrow, the male.of wUiik 
very much resembles that in our own country. Thft 
Pyrgita rustica of Brehm occurs at Greifeswald, in 
Northern Germany ; it is rather larger than those in 
Central Germanv, and has a strong bill, ^a^ crown, 
short feet, and slightly notched tail. In Central Gei^ 
many, as at Renthendorf, there are two species of 
sparrow, viz. the town sparrow, Pyrgita pagoruniy aad 
the high-crowned sparrow, Pyrgita domestica. The 
town sparrow has a rather smaller, and, in winter, 
darker coloured bill, than the North German species, sod 
besides, it has a, flatly arched crown, and a rather short 
and straight truncated tail ; the high-crowned spsrrow 
18 characterized by its acutely arched crown. All these 
sparrows have a gray stripe across the middle of the crown, 
which is least distinct in the high-crowned, and broadest 
in the Siberian. The house sparrow from the neighbour* 
hood of Trieste, Brehm's Pyrgita media, is intermediate 
as to colour between the German and Italian, for the male 
has, with the exception of a small gray spot in the middle 
of the crown of the head, a completely brown coloured 
crown : in the form of the bill and skull it resemUcs 
the Pyrgita rustica, found at Greifswald. The Italian 
sparrow forms two species, viz. Pyrgita cisalpina, and 
itala. The first agrees in size, and pretty nearly in form 
of bill, with the German high-crowned sparrow, rii. 
Pyrgita domestica; the other, however, is much smaUef» 
the bill more slender, and, it would appear, always 
brown coloured ; in both of them the male has a brown 
crown. In all the species already noticed, the extre* 
mities of the wings are very short. It is otherwise 
with the following species : The Sardinian, which pro- 
bably follows the Spanish, and which Brehm, in the 
meantime, names with Temminck, Pyrgita hispamca, 
has a very strong bill, arched head, and in the male, 
not only, as in all the preceding, a black throat, bat abo 
black spots on the sides of the belly. In the Egyptiaa 
sparrow, Brehm's Pyrgita (Bgyptica^ the bill is shorter^ 
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be crown flat, but the markiugp of colour the same. 
*he same is the case with the eastern ; but this is much 
naUer than the immediately preceding, and has a more 
lender bill and more highly arched crown. It liyes 
I the countries extending from Egypt to Bucharia. 
"he last species to be mentioned is the Pyrgita arcuata, 
•om the Cape of Good Hope, which in marking 
ssembles the immediately preceding ; but, in the male, 
lere is a distinct white stripe under the eye. It is 
ve, there are varieties of tliese species: thus, in 
anthem Germany there occur, although but rarely, 
lale house sparrows, in which the head is entirely 
rown ; and in Egypt individuals occur which approach 
1 coloured delineation to ours. But these circumstan- 
» do not, in the opinion of Brehm, invalidate his 
istinction of these species, as he states his firm cooyio- 
on that the individuals of his different species do not 
■eed together. Temminck says, that the Pyrgita 
talpma and domestica do not pair together; and 
rehm has proved the same to be the case with 
vo of the German species, viz. Pyrgita domestica 
id pagarum, Brehm makes out another species, 
hich he names Pyrgita septentrionalis, that extends 
om Kiel to Copenhagen, and probably much farther 
nrthward. It has a flat crown, and short bill and 
Mid. A species occurs at Trieste of the same size, 
ilh. a short bill and high crown. Two species breed at 
enthendorf, the one has rather a flat crown, but with 
Bger feet and bill than the northern ; the other has 
• crown much elevated, extended bill, and short tail. 
lis is Brehm's Pyrgita montana, the other his Plyr^ 
ta campestris. 

It is also worthy of notice, that the species differ 
cording to their place of residence or locality. Thus, 
rebm says he has convinced himself, tnat birds 
habiting cone forests, as those where pines prevail, 
flferfrom those residing in forests of broad leafed trees, 
oak, lime, &c. This observation he has made with 
e Emberiza citrinella, or yellow-hammer, Fringilla 
iiebBf or chaffinch, Fringilla linota, or linnet, Sylvia 
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atricapiila, or blackcap, Sylvia garrula of BechsteiBi 
and also with species of Troglodytes and Perdrix. 
Thej shew such marked differences, that we ca 
determine them with ease after a little practice. Tlw 
princimd differences are here again in the head and 
bilL It has been ascertained, that different forms rf 
crania determine different species of mammalia, bat tint 
the determinations are less strikingly marked in the 
smaller animals, as those of the monse, shrew, and tet 
tribes, than in the larger ones, but that, in all these, the 
teeth afford good distinctive characters. It is worthy 
of remark, that, as the bill in birds is equivalent to the 
teeth in quadrupecb, that differences in the manducatoiy 
organs, in both classes, afford specific characters. 
, Man J ornithologists, says Brehm, will consider these 
diistinctions either as useless, or as leading to needless 
minutisSt, — an opinion he considers as erroneous. In 
iUnstration of the importance of such distinctions, he 
remarks, that the very precise determination of the species 
of birds affords interesting disclosures in regard to their 
migrations. Hitherto, says he, it has been l^lieyed that 
the Strix bubo, or great homed owl, Cinclus, or water 
rail, wild duck, (^Ancts boschas,) Regulus, or gold-crested 
wren, and many others, remained in his neighbourhood, 
(Renthendorf,) during the winter, which is not the 
case; for accurate determination of the species has 
shewn, that their great-homed owl leaves them, and its 
place is taken in the winter season by that from the 
north ; that a kind of wild duck, which rarely breeds 
in Central Germany, but is a native of the Faro Islands, 
is common in the open brooks and rivers in the winter 
season ; that the Northern Cinclus occurs more fre- 
quently in winter in their mountains, streams, and 
brooks, than the German Cinclus ; and that it is rarely 
the case that the gold-crested wren, which breeds thers, 
remains over the winter, its place being taken l^ the 
northern species, which has wandered to them across 
the Baltic. 

These facts, fallowing Brehm's determinations to bt 
correct,) shew, m a 'very \iit«Te%\x^\^TEa;nAKc^thfi im^or* 
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ace of his observations. It is not, it is true, a new mode 
determining species ; for similar minute distinctions 
ye long since been made by sportsmen, who, for 
ample, distinguish two kinds of the common snipe, 
Iping tbe smaller the high croumed; and some ja^ers 
en maintain there are three species. Bird catchers 
eak of two species of the goldJfinch, {Fr. carduelis^ 
i. 9l larger and a smaller ; ako, of an Alder Siskin axA 
Birch Siskin; of two kinds of grosbeak, {Loxiapyr.)i 
« larger and smaller nightingale ; of different finches ; 
d^SRerent linnets, (Fringilla linaria,) These distino" 
MiSy Brehm says, he has proved to be correct, by a 
neful examination of the osteology of the birds in 
eatioD. 

26. 8TLVIA riOOSSIJ, — VIGORS* WABBLEA. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXX. — MALE. 

Nothing whatever is known of the habits and man- 
n of this species, named after Mr Vigors, an active^ 
BeUigent, and ingenious ornithologist. 

27. STLFIA CHILDMENJI, — CHILDREN'S WABBtSB. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XXXV. 

A rare species, named after Mr Children, Ui« 
bbrated chemist. 

98» SYLVIA CAESONATA, — THE CABBONATED WABBLXB. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LX. 

A new species, concerning which nothing is known, 
lied by Audubon in the state of Kentucky. 

29. STLFIA SATMMOlfJJ.-^'rUE BATHBONE WABBLEB. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LXV. 

Of this new and beautiful species, named in remem« 
ance of the Rathbones of Liverpool, nothing is 

lOITD. 
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80. TR0CHILV8 COLUMBMia, LIMNJEUS. 
NOKTHZKN HUMMING BIRD. 

** The mi^fration of birds," say the authors of ' 
Northern Zoology y " has in all ages been a mattei 
pleasing speculation to the natural philosopher ; bu 
no instance does it appear more wonderful than w 
we contemplate it as forming part of the economy of 
humming birds. The vast extent of space trayei 
by some of the winged tribes in their way from t1 
winter retreats to their breeding places, gives us ffi 
ideas of their unwearied strength of wing and rapii 
of flight; but how is our admiration of the wayi 
Providence increased, when we find that one of 
least of its class, clothed in the most delicate 
brilliant plumage, and apparently more fitted to flu 
about in a conservatory, than to brave the fury of 
blast, should yield to few birds in the extent oi 
migrations ! The ruby-throated humming bird, wl 
.winters to the southward of the United States, ran 
in summer, to the fifty-seventh parallel, and, perh 
even still farther north.* We obtained specimens 
the plains of the Saskatchewan, and Mr Drumm 
found one of their nests near the sources of the 
River. This nest is composed principally of the di 
of an anemone, bound together with a few stalk 
moss and bits of lichen, and has an internal diam* 
of one inch. The eggs, two in number, of a red* 
white colour, and obtuse at both ends, are half an i 
long, and four lines and a quarter in transverse diamet 

* Kotzebue informs us, that the Trochilut rufus is foiu 
summer as high as the sixty-first parallel, on the Pacific coast, 
climate, however, is considerably milder to the west f^ the'R 
Mountains than to the eastward. 
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31. REGULUS CUrjEBII, — CUVIER's REGULUS. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LV. 

This beautiful little species, from Pennsylvania, is 
•f rare occurrence. 

82. JNTHUS PIFIENS, — THE PRAIRIE TITLARK. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LXXX. 

Nothing particular is known of this new species. 

33. TROGLODYTES BEWJCKII, — BEWICK's WREN. 
AUDUBON, PLATE XVUI. 

A new species of wren, named in honour of the 
reviyer of engraving on wood in this country. 

. 84. BMBERIZA HENSLOWJJ. — HENSLOW's BUNTING. 

AUDUBON, PLATE LXX. 

Nothing is known of this species, named after Pro- 
fessor. Henslow of Cambridge. 

85. EMBERIZA NIVALIS, — SNOW BUNTING. 

** Amongst the specimens of this bird received are two 
malfiSy each measuring seven inches. One killed on 
May 10th, presents precisely the colours of Le vieux. 
male en plumage d'hiver, Temm. ; and the other, killed 
on the .27th of the same month, is in complete summer 
^umage, with only the pure black and white colours. 
These two specimens shew, in the most satisfactory 
manner, how the change to the summer plumage takes 
place, by the tips of the feathers on tne parts tinged 
red dropping off, as mentioned by Temminck. A very 
few of the red points remain on the second specimen ; 
but they drop off on the slightest touch. And the 
unequal, and somewhat wiry appeanmce of the other 
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feathers, mark the recent loss they have sustained of 
their coloured margins. 

" A female, killed on the 10th of June, is noticed bv 
Mr Edwards, as having the crown and nape Mack, wia 
white tips. Fabricius remarks corre^y, tii«t tki 
white feathers of the back and belly, when Uowi 
aside, appear black at their bases. This occurs both it 
the summer and winter plumage of the male bird. 

<* The snow buntings frequent the shores of the Aietk 
Sea during the summer season, retiring inland in tki 
winter to shelter themselves in wooded tracts. M 
Cumberland House, in the interior of the country, and 
in lat 54*", they remain the greater part of the winter, 
absenting themselves only occasionally duringthe severe 
storms of December and January. At Fort Enterprise, 
in lat. 64**, they were also seen in the winter, but more 
rarely, and in a register kept for a series of yean at 
Fort Churohhill, in lat. 59^, on the sea-ooast, they are 
noted as arriving from the 26th of March to the 7th 
of April; disappearing in the summer, returning again 
in the end of September, and remaining for about a 
month. It is mentioned as a rare occurrence, that one 
was killed in December. They made their first appeal^ 
ance at Captain Parry's winter quarters, in kit M^, 
on the 27tfa of April. In their winter migrations, the? 
reach, according to Wilson, (voL ii. p. 224.^ as £ar soota 
as the borders of Maryland. 

" They breed on Melville peninsula, and Captain 
Lyon describes their nest as being placed in tht 
oreviees of rocks, or amongst loose stones, and ooi^ 
stmeted of dried grass, neauy lined with white deen^ 
hair. They lay seven eggs. (Parry's Narrotw^, 
p. 462.) 

** Pennant remarks, that it is singular that a gramini* 
▼OTOus bird should resort to the barren regions of tha 
Arctic circle ; but Mr Brown has pointed out, that the 
grasses which grow on the islands of the Anctic Sea, 
form nearly one-fifth of the phaenogamous vegetatMHii 
a proportion nearly dowhU to ^hat occurs in any otiier 
pourt of the worML ^C^e ^;;c«e»fiA T^VwoL^j^Dtfos %««li^A 
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ter, and thus furnish nourishment for the birds 
Arrive upon the melting of the snow.* The 
inting, moreover, feeds, as Temminck remarks, 
insects, and Wilson found their stomachs filled 
ell fish. 

•ricius,f and other writers, mention, that the male 
serenaaes the female during incubation, but 

song ceases when the young are hatched. Sir 

Mackenzie informs us, that the song is pleasinj 
ambles the first three or four notes of the robin ; : 
Marten, who, perhaps, was not musical, says, ' 

nothing of its singing, only that it whistleth 
, as birds use to do when they are hungry.' 

p. 7 3** '^Richardson. 

GENUS IV. — COL UMBJ. 

C0LUMB4 MJa^4T0MIA,'^THZ PASSKNOXa FIGXOV. 
AUDUBON, PLATE LXII. 

most important feature in the natural history of 
irds is their migration. These migrations are 
by the necessity of providing for food, andi oon- 
ly, they do not take place at any fixed period or 
of the year. Indeed it happens sometimes, that 
idant supply of food in one district, will keep 
irds absent from another for years, 
r great power of flight enables them to pass 
ast tracts of country in a very short time. 
s, for example, have been killed in the neighbour- 
P New York, with their crops still filled with 
>llected by them in the fields of Georgia and 
la, the nearest points at which this sujsply could 
Y be obtained ; and as it is well ascertained, tha^ 
to their great power of digestion, they will 
>ose food entirely in twelve hours, they must 

their first arrival they ^nerallv feed on grass seeds ; but 
unmer advances, they live mucn on worms, and are then 
inch esteemed. — Hxarnz, /. c. 
MMa OrcenL p. J 19. 
velt in Icelandf p. 841. 
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have travelled between 300 and 400 miles in six lioiiii4 
making their speed, at an average, about one mile in i 
minute ; and this would enable one of these birds, if 8^ 
inclined, to visit the European continent, as swallows 
undoubtedly are able to do, in a couple of days. Aa 
individual of this species was shot, while perched on a 
wall near a pigeon-house at West Hall, Monymeal, 
Fifeshire, on the 31st December, 1825.* This vast 

• JExplaruUion of the Flight of Birds. — Were each musde oi 
flight to contract separately, it would only put in motion the most 
mobile of the parts of the body to which it is especially attached, 
but there would be no locomotion. This assertion is true in every 
respect. Thus, for example, in the lowering of the wings, during 
flight, the resistance or contraction of the middle pectoral muscle 
and their congeners is absolutely necessary, since without it thi 
wings would fall by their own weight, and the action of the 
great pectoral muscles would be useless. Besides, in the depresston 
of the wings, the fixed point of the middle pectoral muscles, which 
is at the humerus, where their respective tendon is attached, 
retiring, it must necessarily be that the sudden contraction of these 
muscles contributes to the ascent of the trunk, until the moment 
when the humeri are arrested by the cessation of the action of the 
great pectoral muscles. 

It is easy to conceive why the projector muscles of the trunk 
and the depressors of the wings are stronger than the levators. It 
is because the former have to make the trunk perform a kind d 
leap, and by this means lower the wings, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the latter ; and these, not being able to prevent the 
humeri from falling, take their fixed point in them, and draw the 
trunk upwards, thus seconding the action of the great pectoral 
muscles, and participating of the kind of projection of the trunk 
upwards and forwards. 

Thus, to enable the bird to rise in the air, and direct itself there, 
all the muscles of flight must contract in the following order: 
Th^ clavicle and scapula, being fixed by the trapezius, the rhom* 
boideus, the upper part of the longissimus dorsi, the costo-scapularis 
and the clavicularis brevis, and the wing being in part unfolded, 
carried forwards, and raised by the action of the pect^ralis medius, 
infra-clavicularis internus, the levatores humeri, the coraco-bra-; 
chialis and extensors of the anterior membrane of the wing, the I 
bird. then springs into the air, in accomplishing the extension of iti' 
winffs. At the same time, the great pectordl muscles, the prio- 
dpal ones of the wings, and whose fixea point is as the humeris at 
the insertion f^^ ^\iea xea^exXN^ Vj^Aow^ %.vA<&savl^ contract ; and, 
on accouo* teiuce '7f)Dcui:^i ^<& «as qwk»r&\»*^ tskjo!^^^ 

\ 
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Ipower of fliffht is seconded by great acuteness of vision, 
which enables them, as they travel at a swift rate, to 
Tiew objects below them, to discover their food with 
iusifity, and thus to finish their journey. Thus, it has 

die wings, bear all their force upon the sternum, through the inter- 
voitioa of which they make the trunk perform a kind of leap ; and 
lihe wings, the immediate lowering of which the atmospheric fluid 
mists, as we have just said, are nevertheless lowered by this 
indirect means. 

While all these things are performing with an extreme velocity, 
several muscles of the arm, among others the extensors of the fore- 
arm, try to extend the wing ; but as the resistance of the air upon 
the extremities of the wings is very great, and as that mud 
OT»poses all rapid motion on their part, these muscles then 
mrect iheir force towards the trunk. Taking, therefore, their 
fixed point in the bones of the fore-arm, on the outer side of the 
wing, and acting by their upper extremity, they extend the arm 
iqKm the fore-arm ; and as tnis action, and that of the great pec- 
toral muscles, take place at the some moment and in concert at boUi 
tides of the trunk, the latter is pushed upwards in a middle direc- 
tion. 

Thas, the combination of these various efforts impress upon the 
tronk a force of projection which carries it upwards and forwards 
alone with the wings ; and this projection has evident relations 
to the leap of other animals. Then the great pectoral muscles 
ftlax, and the wings rise immediately, partly by the reaction of the 
<ir upon their lower surface, and by the descent of the trunk, and 
ptrtly by the action of the middle pectoral muscles and their con- 
geners, whose contraction is in a manner permanent during flight. 
The bird, after leaping forwards, no longer weighing upon the 
&ir during a moment, that fluid then, bv its reaction, repels it, and 
tends to raise it hgher than the leap alone could have made it do. 
It then prevents it from falling so low as the point of departure. 

The a5M;ent of the trunk is, without doubt, favoured by the 
internal air, which introduces itself into all parts of the animal, and 
ivhich it has the faculty of retaining. This air, which is perhapt 
fc light gOKj beinff dilated and rarefied by great heat, not only is its 
ftpedfic jp'avity tliereby greatly diminished, but it must contribute 
'jo diminish that of the bird by filling up all its vacuities during 
light. 

The bird which descends with precipitation, if it be afraid of 
injuring itself in approaching the ground, opens its wings and tail, 
Uid performs sevcraJ small leaps, which, diminishing the rapidity 
of the des<;ent, permit it to alight gently. 

It is by means of the tail that certain birds are ew«M«A. \vk 

descend from great heights with precipitation*. Yk"^' >otvD%v(i% ^Cbst 
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been dbseryed, that the pigeons, when passing -ovi 
steril part of the country, keep high in the air) 
if, on the eontrary, the land is richly covered with li 
they will fly low, in order to discover the places m 
abundant in food. The form of these migrating Inm 
is an elongated oval, steered by a long, well-plui 
tail, furnished with well set, and very muscular wn 
for the size of the individual. If a single bird is 8 
gliding through the woods, and close by, it passei 
if by magic ; and, on trying to see it again, the 
searches in vain — the bird is gone. 

The multitudes of these birds almost pass belief, 
the autumu of 1813, Audubon left his house at fl 
derson, on the banks of the Ohio, on his wav 
Louisville. Having met the pigeons flying from i 
to S.W. in greater numbers than usual, he feh 
inclination to enumerate the flocks that would ] 
within the reach of the eye in the course of one hi 
He dismounted, and, seating himself on a small i 
uence, began to mark, in his pocket-book, a dot for ei 
flock which passed. Finding, however, that this 
scarcely possible, and feeling unable to record the flo 
as they constantly increased, he rose, and, conir 
the dots already put down, found that 163 had I 
made in twenty-one minutes. He travelled on, 
still met more the farther he went. The air 
literally filled with pigeons; the light of noon- 
became dim, as during an eclipse. Whilst waiting 
dinner at the Sun, Audubon saw, at his leisure, inmu 
legions still going by, and he says, ** But I cai 
describe to you the extreme beauty of their m 
evolutions, when a hawk chanced to press upon 
rear of a flock. At once, like a torrent, and wit 
noise like thunder, they rushed into a compact n 

feathers of the tall close together, and closing the wings, the^tiic 
render the action of the air predominant on the posterior pt 
the body, which dii'ects the anterior part downwards, and del 
it over entirely to the influence of gravity. 

The tail can Btiengt\i«ii t\i« qlcXxqh of the wing, by dire 
itself towards it. 
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essing.upoii each other towards the centre. In these 
HO^t solid masses, they darted forward in undulating* 
dl.lMlg'ular lines, descended and swept close over the 
^th with inconceivable velocity, mounted perpendi- 
ilarly, so as to resemble a vast column, and, when 
|[h»W6re seen wheeling and twisting within their 
latiDued lines, which then resembled the coils of a 
gaiitic serpent." Before sunset, Audubon reached 
ouisville, distant from Hardensburgh 55 miles-; the 
geona were still passing in undiminished numbers, 
id continued to do so for three days in succession. 
aduboa attempts to reckon the number of pigeons 
I one of these flocks, and the daily quantity of food 
msumed by it. He takes, as an example, a column 
f one mile in breadth, and supposes it passing over 
\ without interruption, for three hours, at the 
lie of one mile per minute. This will give- us a 
mUelogram of J 80 miles hy ], averaging 180 square 
ikw ;, and, allowing two pigeons to the square yard, 
e kaye one billion one hundred and fifteen millions 
!• hundred and thirty-six thousand pigeons in one 
)ekz snd, as every pigeon consumes fully half a pint 
V day, the quantity required to feed such a flock 
utt be eight millions seven hundred and twelve 
oasand bushels per day. Audubon thus describes 
A appearance of the pigeons at one of their roosting 
aces: — *' The sun was lost to our view, yet not a 
gepn had arrived; but, suddenly, there burst forth 
foneral cry of, ' Here they come ! ' The noise which 
9f made, though yet distant, reminded me of a hard 
l^at sea, passing throu^^h the rigging of a close reefed 
itBeL As the birds arrived, and passed over me, I felt 
current of air that snrprised me. Thousands were 
an. knocked down by the men provided with poles. 
iie current of birds, however, kept still increasing. 
ke fires were lighted, and a most magnificent, as well 
a wonderful and terrifying sight, presented itself. 
le pigeons, coming in by thousands, alighted every 
bere, one above another, until solid masses of them, 
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resembling hangiDg swarms of bees, as large 
heads, were formed on every tree, in all dj 
Here and^ there the perches gave way nnder th 
with a crash, and, falling to* the ground, c 
hundreds of the birds beneath, forcing down 1 
groups with which every stick was loaded, 
scene of uproar and concision. I found it qui' 
to speak, or even to shout, to those persons ne 
The reports, even, of the nearest guns, wei 
heard ; and I knew only of the firing by si 
shooters reloading. No person dared venture v 
line of devastation ; the hogs had been penn 
due time, the picking up of the dead and 
being left for the next morning's employment, 
pigeons were constantly coming; and it was 
night before I perceived a decrease in the n 
those that arrived. Th-e uproar continued, 
the whole night; and, as 1 was anxious to 
what distance the sound reached, I sent oi 
accustomed to perambulate the forest, who, 
two hours afterwards, informed me he had 
distinctly when three miles from the spot, 
the approach of day, the noise rather subsi 
long ere objects were at all distinguishable, tb 
began to move off, in a direction quite diffe: 
that in which they had arrived the evening beJ 
at sunrise, all that were able to fiy had dis 
The bowlings of the wolves now reached 
and the foxes, lynxes, cougars, bears, racoons, 
and pole-cats, were seen sneaking off from 
whilst eagles and hawks, of different specie 
panied by a crowd of vultures, came to supp] 
and enjoy their share of the spoil. It was 
the authors of all this devastation began tl 
amongst the dead, the dying, and the mang 
pigeons were picked up, and piled in heaps, 
had as many as he could possibly dispose of, 
bogs were let loose to feed on the remainder. 
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?he following table of Brehm's arrangement of the 
mpean pigeons, will interest some of onr readers :--.• 

Columbiae birds. Colambidse. — Le<xch . 

Genus L 
Pigeons. Coiximh^—Linnawt BqjetBrehm. 

Firtt Division, 

Ring- pigeons. Columbae torqaatse, 

i. High crowned ring pig-con. C. palarabus Lin. 

S. Fine ring pireon. C. piaetorum Brekm. 

3. Flat crovmea ring pigeon. C. torqaata. — Brehm. 

Second Division. 
Field pigeons. Columbee campestris. 

L Domestic field pigeon. C. domestica. — Lin. 

2. Southern field pigeon. C. livia. — Briss. 

3. Amaiias field pigeon. C. amaliae. — Brehm. 

Third Division. 
Care pigeons. Colombae cavorum. 

1. Stock i)igeon. C. aenas. — Lin. 

2. Cave pigeon. C. carorum. — Brehm, 

Genus IL 

Turtle dove. Peristera. — Bqje. 

1. High crowned turtle dove. P. turtur. — Bttt^' 
S. Flat crowned turtle dove. P. tenera. — Brehm. 
3. Dubious turtle dove. P. dubia. — Brehm. 



GENUS V TETRAO. 

S7. GROUSE. 

Birds of this genus are of a hardy frame, and patient 
extreme cold. Thev only occur in northern or tem- 
irate countries, and have not yet been discovered in 
Erica, in the eastern parts of Asia, or in South 
merica. The northern regions of Europe and America 
!odace them in the greatest abundance. The special 
calities which they affect vary according to the diffe- 
mi kinds ; and even the haunts of the same species 
Imit of variation, according to circumstances. The 
ood grouse (auch as the magni&ceYiX. ca'^^tc^^aSft^ 
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T, urogallus, a former inhabitant of Scotland) 
forests of pine, and of such other hardy trees as 
readily on the sides of mountains. The red g 
( T. scoticuSj) so highly esteiemed as an article oi 
and so eagerly followed by our sportsmen, c( 
itself to the acclivities of mountains and mooi 
is careless of other shelter than that afforded 
natural roughness of the ground and its pi 
covering of heath. The habits of the black 
( T, tetrix) may be said to be, in this respect, in 
diate between those of the two species just allu< 
for although it usually occurs in mountainoi 
moorish districts, it exhibits a partiality for c4 
birch or willow. Ptarmigans seem to prefer, i 
paratively temperate climates, such as that of S€ 
the bare and stony sides and summits of the 
mountains ; but under the severe climate of Gre 
and the most northern parts of North Amerio 
are chiefly found in the vicinity of the sea sh' 
the banks of rivers, and among the willow aD< 
copse wood of the lower and more sheltered val 

38. TETRAO (lAOOPUS) MUTUS, LEACH. — THE FTARM 

Ptarmigan, Penn, JSriU ZoiL 1. p. S59, pi. 57. — tJppef 
Tetrao lagopus, Captain Sabine, SuppL Parry*8 Fi* 
p. cxcvii. Sab. («7. ) FrankL Joum» p. 682. JUichardst 
Parry's Second Voy, p. 350. 

According to Captain Sabine, this bird inhali 
islands lying to the southwest of Baffin's Bay, J 
as the loftiest mountains in Scotland. A slH 
from Churchill River, Hudson's Bay, was dec&i 
Mr Sabine to be identical with the' ptarmigan oi 
land, thus establishing it as an inhabitant ^ 
American continent. It remains, however, to b< 
whether or not it is the same, according to the ffl 
of discrimination, depending on the form of the 
&c. as pointed out by Brehm. 
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,■ TMTMAO (^LlOOPUs) SALICETT, SWAINSOV. — WILLOW GROUSE. 

u^USf Tetrao, Ztnn. Sab-genas, Lagopus, VieilloL — The 
Wliite Partridge, {^Lagopus,) Edwards, pi. 72 ; male in spring. 
•J-L: Tetrao lagopus, ForsL Phil Trans, Ixii. p. 390.— White 
Ch'ouse, Perm, Arct. ZooL ii. p. 307, No. J8d.— Rehusak 
Grouse, Idenu p. 816; E. — Willow Partridge, Heame, Jourm 
p. 411. — Tetrao saliceti, Temm, ii. p. 471.; Sab, FrankL 
fjour, p. 681 ; JHchardson, App, Parry's Second Voy. p. 847, 
Wo. 7. — Wawpeethseo, Crees. Kasbah, Chipewyans. Akkai- 
^[^uck, Esquimaux, 

* ' • 

** Thb willow grouse inhabits the fur countries from 
1^ fiftieth to the seventieth parallels of latitude, within 
bidh limits it is partially migratory ; breeding in the 
illeys of the Rocky Mountains, the Barren Grounds, 
id Arctic coasts ; collecting in flocks on the approach 
f winter, and retiring southward as the severity of 
16 weather increases; considerable bodies, however, 
tfnaining in the woody tracts as far north as latitude 
7^, ev^n in the coldest winters. It is tolerably abun*% 
lilt in the sixty-fifth parallel all the year, and assembles 
1 vast flocks on the shores of Hudson's Bay in tho 
inter time* Mr Hutchins has known ten thousand 
iptured in a single season at Severn River, and Sir 
'homas Button, and other navigators, speak of still 
reater multitudes. In the year 1819, its earliest 
ppearance at Cumberland House, lat. 54^, was in the 
)oond week of November; and it returned to the 
orthward again before the beginning of spring. The 
lecies seems to be identical with the willow grouse 
^the Old Continent, which inhabits the greater part 
f Scandinavia, Kamtschatka, Greenland, and Iceland, 
ad also the valleys of the Alps. In America, these 
rouse shelter themselves in the winter in thickets 
f willow and dwarf birches, on the banks of marshes 
nd lakes, the tops and buds of the shrubs constituting 
be principal part of their food at that season. Denuded 
andy spots are favourite resorts in the daytime ; but 
hey pass the night in holes in the snow. When 
»arsued by. a. sportsman or bird of prey^ tbi^^ oft^vv 
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terminate their flight hy diving precipitately into the 
loose snow, endeavouring to escape by working their 
way beneath the surface, which they do with constik- 
rable celerity. In thick, windy, or sno^iy wesCber, 
they are Yery shy, and then often perch on the taUer 
willows, when it requires a sharp eye to distingnish 
them from flakes of snow. In the breeding seaMo, 
they feed mostly on the berries of the en^petmm 
nigrum, "vaccinium vitis idisa, and arbutus edpina, which 
are exposed by the first thaws, and do not disappear 
imtil replaced by the new crop. At the commencement 
of this period they begin to lose their snow-white 
winter dress, the male changing first, his head and neck 
becoming red, and, when viewed from a distance, con- 
trasting so strongly with the white body, as to appear 
as if they were stripped of their feathers, and quite 
raw. The beginning of June is the period of incuba- 
tion, and the fem^e then moults, the delay beii^r 
admirably suited to her habits, and well calculated to 
ensure her safety. The male puts on his coloured 
plumage as soon as the rocks and eminences most 
exposed to the sun become bare, and at a time when 
he is accustomed to stand on a large stone, and call, in 
a loud, croaking voice, to the females, that hide them- 
selves in their white dress among the unmelted tmow 
on the more level ground. Like most other birds that 
summer within the Arctic circle, they are more in 
motion in the milder light of night than in the broad 
glare of day. I had no opportunity of seeing the 
eggs. The eggs are bright or dark yellow, with cheatnat 
brown spots, or dots." — Richardson, 

40. TETRAO (lAOOPUS) RUPESTRIS, LEACH. ROCK ORODSl. 

Rock grouse, Penn, Arct. ZooL 2, p. 812, N. 184. — Tetrao 

lagopus, Temm. % p. 468. 

'< This bird was first described by Pennant as a distinct 
species, principally on the authority of Mr Hntchins, 
and was adopted into t\\« com^V\a^t.\Q\ift of Latham and 
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^meUa ; but it was reserved for Captain Sabine to 
oiut out clearly the differences between it and the 
Vetrao iagopus of the Highlands of Scotland; the 
rincipal of which are, the colours and markings of the 
vmmer plumage, and the size ; the rock grouse being 
naUer, having more of the brownish yellow in its 
unmer dress, broader bars of black, and none of the 
Inereous tint which predominates in the ptarmigan.* 

* the latter visits the settlements on Hudson's Bay 
therwise than accidentally, of which there is much 
Mibt, Hearne and some other writers have confounded 
le two species under the name of rock grouse ; and, 
ideed, in their winter dress, the only perceptible 
fference between the two seems to be size ; hence we 
\sk learn nothing certain from these authors of the 
stribution of the species. Hutchins reports, that the 
Hsk grouse is numerous at the two extremities of 
Hudson's Bay, but does not appear at the middle 
itUements, (York and Severn ractories,) except in 
iry severe seasons, when the willow grouse are 
arce ; and Captain Sabine informs us that Uiey abound 
1 Melville Island, lat 74^ to 75**, in the summer. It 
rived there in its snow-white winter dress on the 
lih of May, 1820; at the end of that month the 
males began to assume their coloured plumage, which 
as complete by the first week in June, the change at 
16 latter period being only in its commencement with 
16 males. Some of the males were killed as late as 
16 middle of June in their unaltered winter plumage. 
i this respect the species differs from the willow 

* Captain Sabine qj^rves, that *^ the distribution of the coloured 
image of the rock grouse corresponds, both in the male and 
nale, with the ptarmigan, the same parts of both species 
naining white ; but there is much difference in the colour 
elf: the upper plumage of the ptarmigan is cinereous, with 
dulating and narrow black lines and minute spots ; whereas in 
s rock erouse each feather is black, cut by transverse broad lines 
bars of a reddish yellow, which do not reach the shaft, and have 
tees of black between them broader than themselves ; the feathers 
» tilled, in the male, with a light colour, that v^'^x^Mi^bK^ ^a 
ihe m the faaale. " 
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gi'ouse, whose males first assume the summer colours. 
The rock grouse is found also on Melville Peninsula 
and the Barren Grounds, seldom going farther south in 
winter than latitude 63° in the interior, but descendimg 
along the coast of Hudson's Bay to latitude 58^ and 
in severe seasons still farther to the southward. It 
also occurs on the Rocky Mountains as far south as 
latitude 65^, It exists in Greenland, is common in 
Norway, is known in Sweden by the name of sno rissa, 
and is the species most frequent in the museums of 
France and Italy under the name of Tetrao lagopus, 
Jt is not a native of Scotland. The rock grouse, in its 
manners and mode of living, resembles the willow 
grouse, except that it does not retire so far into the 
woody country in winter. Contrary, however, to what 
Heame says, it is frequent in open woods on the 
borders of lakes in that season, particularly in the 
sixty-fifth parallel of latitude, though, perhaps, the 
bulk of the species remains on the skirts of the Barren 
Grounds. It hatches in June. The ground colour of 
the egg is, according to Captain Sabine, a pale reddish 
brown, and is irregularly blotched and spotted with 
darker brown." — Richardson, 



41. TETRAO {lAGOPUS) LEUCURUS, RICH. 
WHITE-TAILED GROUSE. 

Genus, Tetrao, Zinn, Swains, — Sub-genus, (2,) Lagoput, i2aj^. 
In winter is entirely white : in summer coloured : the tail 
white. 

" Of this undescribed species I have only five speci- 
mens, four procured by Mr Drummond on the Rocky 
Mountains, in the fifty-fourth parallel, and one by Mr 
Macpherson on the same chain, nine degrees of latitude 
farther north. Mr Douglas killed several in 1827, but, 
through the want of means of carriage, was obliged to 
leave them behind. It is said to have the habits of the 
pfarmigan, and to inhabit the snowy peaks near the 
mouth of the Co\umA)\a a% w«i^ «& >Ctife V^lVj -rv^^'w. viC 
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lie Rocky Mountains. Its summer dress is interme* 
iate in colour between that of T, lagopus and 
upestris ; but it differs from both these species in its 
nualler size, and in its tail beingf totally white at all 
sasons. The sexes of my specimens were not noted ; 
lit none of them haye the black eye stripe ; and Mr 
^rammond, who killed great numbers, is confident that 
lat mark does not exist in either sex." — Richardson, 



[ccount of several new species of Grouse, recently 
discovered by Mr David Douglas, among the Hocky 
Mountains. 

The interesting species of grouse, which we have 
3w the pleasure of noticing, were discovered by Mr 
•avid Douglas, the intelligent traveller employed by 
le London Horticultural Society to explore some of 
le northern regions of America. They are described 
id figured in Mr James Wilson's elegant Illustrations 
^Zoology, and specimens of the whole are deposited in 
:e Edinburgh College Museum. 

The following details, communicated by Mr James 
llson, will enable those of our readers who may not 
ive an opportunity of consulting his splendid Ulustra* 
OTIS, to lorm a distinct conception of these beautiful 
id interesting birds. 

** The most remarkable of the species, to which we 
ive now to direct the attention of our readers, is 
e Tetrao urophasianus, or pheasant-tailed grouse, 
e largest of all the American species of the genus, 
id, excepting the capercailzie, or wood grouse, the 
pgest to be met with in any country. This bird 
as observed by Messrs Lewis and Clark, by whom 

is mentioned under the name of the * cock of the 
ains.' A short notice of it was also published some 
ne ago, in the Zoological Journal, by Charles Lucian 
>iHiparte, who obtained an imperfect specimen of the 
Eile in London. 
* The length of this bird, when M\ ^o^x^/v^^vt^l 
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two inches ; its g^rth, twenty-two. It weighs jfrooi six 
to eight pounds. In the female, the lengthened filameiH 
tons feathers on the sides of the neck are wanting. 
The skin, cheek, and upper part of the throat, are 
dingy white, streaked with brownish black; the !»• 
mainder of the anterior portion of the neck and breast 
are grayish white, minutely streaked and spotted with 
brownish black. In other respects, her plumage nearly 
resembles that of the male. Her size is considerably 
less. 

'' The flight of these ma^fnificent bird is slow and 
unsteady, and affords but little amusement to the sports- 
man. Their wings are feeble, and of small dimen- 
sions, in proportion to the great size and weight of 
their bodies; and their progress through the air is 
consequently effected rather by a fluttering motion, 
than by a direct and continuous flight. They rise it 
first hurriedly from the ground, giving two or three 
claps with their wings in quick succession, and, after 
flying a short distance, all the time swinging from side 
to side with a whirring noise, they gradually drop again 
to the ground. When raised, their voice resembles 
that of the common pheasant. Though they may be 
said to represent the capercailzie, or wooa grouse^ 
( T, urogalltis^ in the New World, they so far differ 
from that species in their mode of life, tnat they neTer 
perch. ' Indeed,' says Mr Douglas, in a letter addressed 
to me on these subjects, ' within their range not a 
bush larger than a common broom or whin is to be 
found.' — ' The young autumnal birds,' he adds, ^are 
of a light gray, or betwixt that and slate colour. The 
CBsophagus (externally) in colour is similar to that of 
T, cupido, but has numerous reticulated minute nerves 
(blood-vessels ?J of a darker tint, which are conspicoow 
when in an inflated state. How delighted you would 
be to see this bird making love ! His usual fonn is 
totally lost. He appears all neck and breast, and is ot 
the whole one of the most grotesque looking creatures 
that can well be imagined,' 

^' They pair in Maxc\i a\i^ k^vCu ^ ^\&a31 ^ndneiiGes 
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m fh'« banks of streams are the places usually selected 
or celebrating the weddings ; the time generally 
bout sunrise. The wings of the male are lowered and 
lUflKinff on the ground; the tail spread like a fan, 
iomewnat erect; the bare yellow esophagus inflated 
e a prodigious size, fully half aa large as his body, and 
iram its soft membranous substance being well con- 
rasted with the scale-like feathers below it on th^ 
ireast, and the flexile silky feathers on the neck, which 
m these occasions stand erect. In this grotesque form 
le displays, in the presence of his intended mate, a 
variety of pleasing attitudes. His love-song is a con- 
'lised, grating, but not offensively disagreeable tone, — 
tometbing that we can imitate, but hare a difficulty in 
apressing, — Hurr'hurr-kurr-r-r'r'hoo, ending in a 
leep hollow tone, not unlike the sound produced by 
>lowing into a large reed.' 

* The pheasanUtailed grouse builds on the ground, 
leneath the shade of Purshia and Artemisia, or near 
rU^ams, among Phalaris arundinacea. The nest is 
ttrelessly constructed of dry grass and twigs. The 
iggs are of a wood-brown colour, irregularly blotched 
irith chocolate brown at the larger end ; in size they 
iqfi$l those of a common fowl, and vary from thirteen 
to seventeen in number. The period of incubation is 
ibout three weeks ; and the young leave their nest a 
few b&nrs after they are hatched. 

** In the summer and autumn months, according to 
Mr Douglas, these birds are seen in small troops, and 
hi spring and winter in flocks of several hundreds. 
Tb«y are plentiM throughout the barren arid plains of 
the river Coliunbia, as well as in the interior of North 
CaMfomia. They do not exist on the banks of the 
river Missouri ; nor have they been seen in any place 
east of the Rocky Mountains. The vernacular name 
hj which they are known among the Kyuse Indians, 
irho reside on the banks of the Columbia, is Pyamis, 
llieir food consists chiefly of the buds, leaves, and 
fruit of Purshia tridentatOy Artemisia^ the seeds <i€ 
'€aettu, brown and black ants, aii4 %«ii^W^. ^\!V^x£ 
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flesh is dark coloured; and, I am sorry to add, not par«> 
ticularly good in point of flavour. 

^ The next species in size and importance is Richard- 
son's grouse, (Tetrao Michardsonii,) so named ia 
honour of Dr Richardson, the distinguished traveller. 
The most remarkable feature in the plumage of this 
species is the contrast between the pluma£;'e of the male 
and female. The prevailing colours of the former are 
obscure lead colour and brown, those of the latter 
yellowish brown and black, with a few streaks and 
spots of white. 

'' The weight of these birds varies from two and a half 
to three pounds. Their flesh is white and excellent 
They pair in April, and form their nests of small twvs, 
leaves, and grass, on the declivities of subalpine hiSs. 
They usually select, for the purposes of nidificatioB) 
small coppices of hazel and birch, in the vicinity of 
springs or mountain rills. They lay from thirteen to 
nineteen eggs, which are nearly as large as those of the 
domestic fowl, and are marked with larger and smaller 
specks of red. According to Mr Douguts their peiiod 
of incubation is three weeks. They teed on the biid« 
of the pine, the catkins of birch, alder, and hazel, and 
the fruit of Fragaria and Vaecinium. Their voice is 
a continuation of distinct hollow sounds like the cooing 
of a dove. Their flight is swift, steady, and partiookrly 
graceful. When startled from the sombre branches of 
the overshado\i4ng pine trees, their usual roottmg- 
places, they descend, or rather drop, to within a few 
feet of the ground before they commence flying,— -a 
circumstance which, Mr Douglas observes, often leadi 
the hunter to think he has secured his bird, until he 
sees it in the distance winging its way through the 
forest. This trait seems peculiar to the species. No 
bird, however, is more easily destroyed, for they will 
often continue to sit, with apparent tranquillity, on the 
rocks or pine trees, after several shots have been fired. 
In spring they are seen in great numbers basking in the 
sun on the southern declivities of the . low hiUs^ and ia 
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d'iiiter in the neighbourhood of springs, lakes, or large 
streams, in flocks of sixty or eighty. They are easily 
captured by small snares formed of sinews of the deer 
:ribe. They are very abundant on the subalpine regions 
)f the Rocky Mountains, in latitude 52° N. longitude 
1 15° W. They are still more numerous in the moun- 
:ainous districts of the river Columbia, in lat. 48"" N. 
long. 118 W. 

^ This species is rare on the mountains of the nortfa- 
nrest coast. Mr Douglas captured some in April 1825, 
md several more during the winters of 1826 and 1827. 
The birds from the last named locality appeared larger, 
with the general colours more distinct, and a broader 
narking of white at the extremity of the tail. A few 
ieasons ago Mr Sabine received specimens of this kind, 
through the Hudson's Bay Company, which were 
wpposed to have been obtained among the mountain^ 
near the sources of the river Athabasca. 

^ The third species is named the smaller pheasant-tailed 
^1186, (^Tetrao urophasianellus,) a beautiful bird, 
learly aUied to the pin-tailed grouse of Latham ( Tetrao 
ohananellus,^ The general colour is pale brown, richly 
imrred and ulotched with black, particularly on th^ 
tiack and scapulars, where the black forms the prevailing 
postion of the plumage. The wing-coverts are marked 
with Bubrounded pale spots, and the outer webs of the 
primary quill-feathers are also marked ^ith many almost 
ooiourless spots of a rounded or oblong figure. The 
sexes resemble each other in their plumage. The tail 
of the male is more fully developed, and his dimensions 
emeed those of the female. 

^ The flight of this species is swift, steady, and almost 
noiseless. Their habits approach closely to those of 
the large species first described. They inhabit the 
same country, form their nests after the same fashion, 
aady IB similar situations, subsist on the same food, and« 
piroduce their young at the same season. The number 
of eggs varies from eleven to fifteen. Of these the 
odour is light ash, and their size does not much exceed 
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those of a pigeon. They are more nnmeroiis than tk 
larger species, ^vith which they associate and live ii 
harmony. They are shy, and not easily approached b; 
the sportsman. 

^ The fourth species is named, in honour of Mr Sahin< 
Tetrao SabinL Its plumage is rich and varied, an^ 
presents those singular appendages or shoulder-ksot 
so conspicuous in another species, to which it beani 
great resemblance, the wood partridg-e of the Unite 
States and Canada ( Tetrao umbellusT) The sexes d^ 
not differ much from each other. Tlie colours of tin 
female are ffrayer and less richly toned. The weigh 
is two pounds. 

'' Of this species the flight is rapid, and consists of i 
quick clapping of the >>'iiigs, and then of a sudda 
darting or shooting forwards, with scarcely any dis 
cemible movement of the individual parts. They feet 
on the buds of PinuSy Fragariay Huous, Coiykts, inc 
AInus, and the berries of Vaccinium, They build npbr 
the ground in coppices of CoryluSy Amelanchiery ad 
PteriSy on the outskirts of pine forests; their nests 
are composed of the slender fronds of PteriSy dry leavei^ 
and grass.* They pair in March. The egg;^ are of i 

* Nests of Birds. — " The construction and selected sitiiatiom 
of the nests of birds, are as remarkable as the variety of materials 
employed in them, — the same forms, places, and articles, being 
rarely, perhaps never, found united by the different species, 
which we sliould suppose similar necessities would direct to a 
uniform provision. Birds that build early in the spring, seem to 
require warmth and shelter for their young ; and the blackbird and 
the thrush line their nests with a })laster of loom, perfect!} 
excluding, by these cottage-like walls, the keen icy gales of oui 
opening year ; yet, should accident bereave the parents of their firal 
hopes, they will construct another, even when summer is fill 
advanced, upon the model of their first erection, and with tlu 
same precautions against severe weather, when all neceftyty foi 
such provision has ceased, and the usual temperature of the seasci 
requiring coolness and a iree circulation of air. The houa 
sparrow will con.nionly build four or five times in the year, and i\ 
a variety of situations, tmder the warm caves of cur houses ant 
our sheds, the branch of the clustered fir, or the thick tall hcdg< 

3 
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e 

% 

^hite, with red spots, and vary in nnmber from 
eleven. 

ese birds are not so common as some of the others, 
hort time during early spring, they associate in 

nds our gardens, &e. ; in all which places, and without 
consideration of site or season, it will collect a great mass 
-s and liay, and gather a profusion of feathers from the 
rard, to line its nest. This cradle for its young, whether 
ir tiles in March or in July, when the parent bird is 
in the common heat of the atmosphere, nas the same 
.s made to afford warmth to the brood ; yet this is a bird 
ttle affected by any of the extremes of our climate. The 
2[eon and the jay, though they erect their fabrics on the 
nrwuod in the open air, will construct them so slightly, 
1 such a scanty provision of materials, that they seem 
adequate to support their broods; and even their ^gs 
>st be seen through the loosely connected materials ; but 
inch, that inimitable spinner, the Arachn^ of the grove, 
cradle of fine mosses and lichens, collected from the apple 
ear tree, compact as a felt, lining it with the down of 
esides, till it is as warm as any texture of the kind can be, 
somes a model for beautiful construction. The golden- 
vren, a minute creature, perfectly unmindful of any 
in our winter, and which hatches its young in June, the 
portion of our year, yet builds its nest with the utmost 

to warmth ; and, interweaving small branches of moss 

web of the spider, forms a dosely compacted texture, 
I inch in thickness, lining it with such a profusion of 
that, sinking deep into this downy accumulation, it seems 
•St itself when sittine, and the young, when hatched, 
ifled with the warmth of their bedding, and the heat of 
rtment ; while the whttethroat, the blackcap, and others, 
ill hatch their voung nearly at the same period, or in July, 
ire nothing of the hind. A few loose bents and goose 
dely entwined with perhaps the luxury of some scattered 
\ perfectly sufficient lor all the wants of these ; yet they 
that live only in genial temperatures, feel nothing of th« 
that are natural to our pretty indigenous artists, but flit 

to sun, and, we might suppose, would require much 
n our climate during the season of incubation ; but it is 
The greenfinch {^acies its nest in the hedge, with little 
I concealment; its fabric is slovenly and rude, and the 

of the coarsest kinds ; while the chaffinch, just above it 
a, hides its nest with cautious care, and moulds it with 
St attention to order, neatness, and form. One bird must 
»le in the ground ; to another, a crevice in the wall, or a 
a tree, is indispensable. The bullfinch requires fine roots 
IV. Y 
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small flocks^ rarely exceeding eight or t 

other seasons it seldom happens that more 

or four are seen together. This species 

remarkahly strong attachment to its you 

the hunter approaches the spot where tt 

concealed, the mother usually sallies fo 

greatest rage, with the tail hroadly spread 

buzzing and rubbing on the ground, and tl 

knots raised; and in this grotesque co 

continues to run backwards and forwards, i 

the most anxious solicitude, within a few j 

sportsman, whose feelings are probably 

softened by such an exhibition of maternal 

" Sabine's grouse not only resembles TetJ 

in the prevamng characters of its plumage. 

its habit of perching on stumps of decayed 

darkest parts of the forest, and there pei 

singular operation called drummingy whicl 

by giving two or three loud distinct slaj 

wings, followed by many others, which bec< 

for its nest ; the gray flycatcher will have cobwebs fo 
of its shed* All the parus tribe, except the individi 
tioned, select some hollow in a tree, or cranny io 
sheltered as such places must be, yet will they collec 
feathers, and warm materials lor their infants' 
examples might be found of the dissimilarity of r 
these constructions among the several associates of < 
hedges, and our houses ; and yet the suppositi 
entertained for a moment, that they are super! 
essential, for some purpose with which we are unac 

♦ ** I remember no bird that seems to suffer so froq 
peculiar construction of its nest, and, by reason of our 
vance of its sufi'erin^, obtains more of our pity, than tl 
The rooks will at times have their nests torn from tt 
have their ergs shaken from it by the gales of sprinj 
martin, which plrices its earthy sh^d beneath the eare < 
roof of the house, or in the comer of the house w 

Senerally injured. July and August are the months 
irds usually bring out their youn^, but one raiuy da 
attended with wind, will often moisten the earth tht 
nest, the cement then fails, and all the unfledged young 
upon the ground ; and there are some places to which \ 
are unfortunately partial, though their nests are ai 
down, llie projecting thatch of the old farm-house ap 
safest as^jflum. The parent birds at times seem aware o 
that awaits them, as, before the calamity is completed, 
them »»^»>» •»«!* anxiety hovering about their nests."- 
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quicker, until the noise appears to die away in the 
ance, like the sound of a muffled dfum.' The tnie 
;e is a continuation of measured sounds, not unlike 
ticking of a large clock. This very interesting and 
itiful species was discovered hy Mr Douglas in the 
^dy parts of the coast of Northwest America, 
veen the parallels of 40° and 49*^, from Cape Men- 
ina on the south, to the Straits of Juan de Fuca, 
idra, and Vancouver's Island, on the north. 

The fifth and last species to be noticed, though of 
Her dimensions, is certainly not inferior in beauty 
any of its predecessors : of this I am as yet 
iainted only with the male. The species which it 
mbles most nearly is the Canada grouse, Tetrao 
idemis. The general plumage is dark and glossy, 

composed of alternate bars of black and grayish 
^n; the head, neck, and breast, are almost black ; 

tail is entirely black; the upper and under tail- 
erts are black, terminated by a large white spot; 

the lateral parts of the abdomen are likewise 
tted with white. 

Mr Douglas states that there is nothing very peculiar 
the manners of this bird. Its flight is similar to 
; of the last mentioned species. ' It runs over the 
;tered rocks, and among the brushwood, with 
zing speed, and only uses its wings as a last effort 
scape. Like the others, it builds on the ground, 
unfrequently at the foot of decayed stumps, or by 
side of fallen timber in the mountain woods. The 
; is composed of dead leaves and grass, and contains 
I five to seven eggs, of a dingy white colour, and 
larger than those of our wood pigeon. 
The alarm note of this bird is composed of two or 
e hollow sounds, ending in a disagreeable gradng 
e, like the latter part of the cry of the well known 
lea fowl. It is said to be one of the most common 
s in the valleys of the Rocky Mountain, from lat. 

to 54°, near the sources of the Columbia River, 
robably inhabits still higher latitudes. Small flocks 
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were seen on the hieh mountains which form 
base, or platform, of me snowy peaks, Mount H 
Mount St Helens, and Mount Baker, on the wesi 
parts of the continent. 

** This species is named Franklin's grouse, Tei 
Frankliniif (Rocky Mountain spotted grouse,) in hoi 
of the distinguished commander of the overland ai 
expeditions. 

'' I have little doubt that some of these birds mish 
imported into this country, of which the soil, elnfi 
ana natural productions, are not so dissimilar to ti 
of their native regions, as to preclude the hope' i 
successful issue to an experiment of a very inter6l^ 
nature, which the wealth and zeal for field-JBp 
inherited by many of our aristocracy, would rei 
easy, and which might eventually prove of fl 
substantial and permanent advantage. Their impc 
tion to the upland valleys of our Scottish mounti 
would certainly form a fine addition to the feathi 
game of Great Britain." 

The following is Brehm's arrangement of the Gen 
grouse: — 

Gbnus L — Tetrab. — Lin^ 

First Divirion. 

-Grouse with the tail rounded. Tetraones cauda rotondata. 

1. Flat crowned capercalzie. T. urogallus Lin, 

2. Great capercalzie. T. mi\}or. — Br. 

a Thick billed capercalzie. T. crassirogtris. — JBr^km, 
4. Spotted capercalzie. T. m'aculatus. — Brehm. 

Second Dwinon, 

Grouse with bifurcated tail. Tetraones cauda bif nrcata. 

1. Middle grouse. Tetraomedins LeisJer. 

2. Juniper grouse. T. juniperorum. — Brekm. 

a. lliin billed birchwood grou8e,<or black cock. T. tetrix. — Li 
4. Heath grouse. T.ericsuxa.^ Brehm. 

G ENU8 I L — Bonasia. — Brit*. Hazel hen. 

1. Rock hazel hen. B. rupestris. — Brehm. 

2. Wood hazel 4ien. B. aylvestris. — Brekm* 

Obmus IlL — Lagopus. — Briu. Snow heo, or ptarndgm. 

]. Mountain snow hen, or ptarmigan. L. montanus. — Bnki 
^. Morass snowiien, orptarmij^an. L. subalpinus. — Brekm. 
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42« AITASf Oil GOOSE TRIBE. 

^ ^ TaB arrival of the birdis of this genus in the fur coun- 
tries marks the return of spring^, and diffuses as much 

: J4^ among the wandering hunters of the Arctic re^ons, 

f M the harvest or vintage excites in more genial climes. 

f ]| is an event of great importance to the natives, as it 
|l|»rds them a supply of food at a season when the 
l|lKMe and deer hunting is impeded by the floods of 
suiting snow. The larger species, or geese, have been 

Sindpally attended to, and are observed to follow 
terminate routes in their progress northward, and to 
halt regularly at certain stations. Their return in 
iiatmnn is also by passes well known to the nativesi, 
liot not always in the same line with their spring 
movements. Actuated in the beginning of the season 
hj an impulse which hurries them to the breeding 
sections, they remain at their resting places only long 
enough to admit of the country to the northward being 
properly thawed for their reception ; but during these 
rests, which are seldom prolonged beyond eight or ten 
days, they become verv fat, although on their first 
arrival they are always lean. Their movements to the 
northward are sometimes premature ; and after having 
left a station, they occasionally return to it for a few 
days. Such an event is always followed by cold frosty 
weather, or severe snow storms. When they return 
in autumn, their migrations being more exclusively 
regulated by the supplies of food they can obtain, their 
hut in the marshy districts through which the Sas- 
katchawan, and its continuation. Nelson's River, flow, 
and on the low shores of the southern parts or Hud- 
son's Bay, is more considerable, and is terminated by 
the freezing of the marshes. This period forms the 
principal goose hunt of the Crees, who are the only 
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natives that frequent those swampy districts. In the 
barren grounds, on the other hand, frequented by the 
northern Indians, or Chepe^yans, the spring goose 
hunt is the most productive. 

'< The only geese seen in numbers in the interior of 
the country are the Canada goose, (^Anas canadensis,) 
the laughing ffoose, (Anas albifrons,) and the snow 
goose, (^Anas hyperborea,) The distinct notes of these 
three species are well imitated by the Indians, who 
thus are very successful, in the spring, in bringing them 
within gun-shot. In the autumn, the geese do not so 
readily answer the call; and it is necessary that the 
sportsman should conceal himself, and use some dead 
birds as a decoy. The reported long life of some of 
the species of this group we can neitlier confirm nor 
deny.* 

* JLongevity of Animals. — "Of the natnral daratioB of animal 
life, it is, from many circumstances, diiSicult to form an accurate 
statement, the wild creatures being in a great measure remored 
from observation, and those in a condition of domestication beiof 
seldom permitted to live as long as their bodily strength wonla 
allow. It was formerly supposed that the length of animal life was 
in proportion to its duration in utero, or the space it remained in 
the parent from conception to birth, and the length of timie it 
requured to obtain maturity. This notion might have some support 
in reason and fact occasionally, but in many cases was incorndj 
and, in regard to birds, had no foundation. Herbivorous animals 
probably live longer than carnivorous ones, vegetable food beii^ 
most easily obtainable in all seasons, in a regular and requinte 
supply ; whereas animals that subsist on flesh, or by the capture of 
prey, are necessitated, at one period, to pine without food, and, at 
another, are gorged with superfluity : and when the bodily poweis 
of rapacious creatures become impaired, existence is dmcuU to 
support, and gradually ceases ; but with herbivorous animals, in the 
same condition, supply is not equallv precarious, or wholly denied. 
Yet it is probable that few animals, in a perfectly wild state, live 
to a natural extinction of life. In a state of domestication, the 
small number of carnivorous creatures about us are sheltered and 
fed with care, seldom are in want of proper food, and at times are 
permitted to await a gradual decay, continuing as long as nature 
permits, and by such attentions many have attained to a great age; 
but this is rather an artificial than a natural existence. Our herbi- 
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* The Canada g^oose, termed by the Canadian voyagers 
mtarde,* and by the Crees neescah, arrives first of 
e three species just mentioned. It breeds every 
bere tbrouo^hout the Hudson's Bay territory, and vi-as 
served, in the middle of July, on the Copper Mine 
iver, not far from its debouchure, accompanied by its 
wly hatched young^. The cry of this species is 
litated by a nasal repetition of the syllable wook, or, 
. Wilson writes it, honk. 

** The following" table of the arrival of this species, in 
Cerent parallels of latitude, in the interior of the 

rons animals, being kept mostly for profit, are seldom aHowed to 
nain beyond approaching age, and, when its advances trench upon 
r emoluments, by diminishing the supply of utility, we remove 
mi. The uses of the horse, though time may reduce them, are 
en protracted ; and our gratitude ror past service or interest in 
lat remains, prompts us to support his life by prepared food of 
iv digestion, or requiring little mastication ; and he certainly by 
en means attains to a longevity probably beyond the contingencies 
nature. I have still a favourite pony — for she has been a niithful 
d able performer of all the duties required of her in my service 
r upwards of two-and-twenty years — and, though now above 
-e-and-twenty years of age, retains all her powers perfectly, without 
y diminution or symptom of decrepitude ; the fineness of limb, 
uliancy of eye, and ardour of spirit, are those of the colt, and, 
oogh treated with no remarkable care, she has never been disabled 
- the illness of a day, or sickened by the drench of the farrier, 
ith birds it is probably the same as with other creatures, and the 
g^e, the raven, the parrot, &c. in a domestic state, attain great 
igevity, and, though we suppose them naturally tenacious of life, 
t, in a really wild state, they would probably expire before the 
riod which they attain when under our attention and care. And 
n is much the case with man, who probably outUves most other 
eatures ; for though excess may often shorten, and disease or 
isfortune terminate his days, yet naturally he is a long-lived 
limal. His * threescore years and ten' are ofiben prolonged by 
institutional strength, and by the cares, the loves, the chanties, oi 
iman nature. As the decay of his powers awaken solicitude, duty 
id affection increase their attentions, and the spark of life only 
[pires when the material is exhausted.** — Knapp, 
* This is the bustard of Messrs Jerome and I>s la Poitries, who 
ive been so much censured by Heame, for asserting its existmce. 
ee Joumty to the Northern Ocean, p. 417* 
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country, is derived chiefly from the journals kept by 
the traders: — 

Engineer Cantonment, Lat. 4US 22d of Febraary. * 
Cumberland Hoase, 54o from the 8th to the 12th of AvnL 

Atbabasca Lake, 59o about the 20th -25th of April 

Slave Lake, 6lo about the lst-6th of May. 

Fort Enterprise, 64^ 30'' about the 12th-20th of lliyr 

'< The results of rejs^isters for various years kept at 
Fort Churchill, on Hudson's Bay, lat, 59^, give the 
27th of April and 14th of May as the earliest and 
latest arrivals of different seasons. Their eggs have 
been found as early as the 15th of Ma^. They collect 
in the marshes of that neighbourhood m some aatimuia 
as early as August 16th, and depart about September 
10th, rarely continuing until October lOth, which is 
considered as a very late fall. 

" The other two species seen in the interior arrive in 
separate flocks, generally about six or eight days after 
the Canada geese. One of these, the laughing goose, 
keeps the middle part of the continent in its migrations, 
and is rarely seen on the coast of Hudson's Bay. Its 
breeding station is to the northward even of the resorts 
of the snow goose, and is still unknown to the 
Europeans. The note of this bird has some resem- 
blance to the laugh of a man, and from this its name 
has been derived, and not as Wilson supposes, from 
the grinning appearance of its mandibles. The Indians 
imitate its cry by moving the hand quickly against the 
lips, whilst they repeat the syllable wah. 

" The snow goose, in its migration northwards, is seen 
both in the interior and on the sea-coast, and in num- 
bers exceeding the other two. 

^ The brent goose (Anas bemicia) is found only on 
the coast of Hudson's Bay ; and the barnacle, (JLjkm 

* In LoNG*s JExpeditton to the Rocky Mountains, the great 
migration of geese is stated to commence at Engineer Cantonment, 
in lat. 411'* on the 22d of February, and to terminate at the latter 
end of March. 
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tcopsiSy) and the bean goose, (^Anas segetum^ the 
Dudning two species of geese known to visit those 
QBtries, are rarely seen, being accidental visitors. 
" The swans arrive in the fur countries still earlier 
%Vk the Canada goose, and frequent the eddies under 
Lterfalls, and other spots of open water, until the 
'era and lakes break up. They are seen both in the 
verier and on the sea coast, sometimes in small flocks, 
t more frequently in pairs. 

* Of tJie smaller birds, or ducks, that constitute the 
ails anas, there are about twenty-four species known 
tlie Hudson's Bay fur countries, only three of which 
•re seen by our navigators. Two of these three, the 
l^rand kinsp ducks, confine their visits to the sea 
I8t; but the third, the long-tailed duck, (^Anas 
uStalia^ is seen also abundantly in the interior, on 
passage north." 

CYGNDS, SWAN. 
L crONUa BUCCIlfJTOM, KICHA&I>80N. — TRUMPlETER 8WAK. 

B FA»tiLT, Anserinae, Swains, — Genus, Cygnus, Auct, — 
CeetK^hee wapeesbew, Cree Indians, — Ch. Sp. Aaas (^CWnv*) 
inceiiutor, albi»; rostro toto nigra etuberculato, rectnciDu»24.. 
*.Sp. Ch. Trumpeter Swan, white ; head glossed above with 
ibestnut ; bill, ei\tirely black, without a tubercle ; tail feathers^ 

* This is the most common swan in the interior of the 

* countries. It breeds as far south as lat. 61^, but 
ncipally within the Arctic circle ; and, in its migra* 
ns, generally precedes the geese a few days. A fold 
its windpipe enters a protuberance on the donal 
»ect of tne sternum, at its upper part, which is 
mting both in the Cygnua ferua and Bewichii ; in 
ler respects, it is distributed through the sternum, 
irly as in the latter of these species. It i» to the 
jnpeter the bulk of the swan skins imported by the 
idson's Bay Company belong." — Richardson. 
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44. CrONVS BEWICKIIy TARRELL. — BKWICK's SWAK. 

Genus, Cygnus, Auctor, — Ch. Sf. Cjrgnus Bewickn, albiUy 
roBtro n^^ pone nares flarescenti, rectricibuB 18. — Sp. Cp. 
Bewick's Swan, white ; billy yellow at the base posterior to the 
nostrils, 18 tail feathers. 

** This swan breeds on tbe sea coast, within the 
Arctic circle, and is seen in the interior of the for 
countries in its passage only. It makes its appearance 
amongst the latest of the migratory birds in the spriDg, 
while the trumpeter swans are, with the exception of 
the eagles, the earliest. It winters, according to Lewis 
and Chirk, near the mouth of the Columbia.* Captain 
Lyon describes its nest as built of moss peat, nearly six 
feet long, and four and three-quarters wide, and two 
feiet high, exterioriy ; the cayity, a foot and a half in 
diameter. The eggs were brownish white, slightly 
clouded with a darker tint." — Richardson, 

CLANGULA, CARROT. 

45. CLANGULA SABBOWII, — ROCKT MOUNTAIN GARROT. 

Head, and upper part of the neck, ptmsy purple, 
with a large crescentic white mark before each eye. 
White speculum separated from the hand on the coverts 
by a black stripe. Inhabits the Rocky Mountains. The 
specific name is intended as a tribute to Mr Barrow's 
varied talents, and his unwearied exertions for the pro- 
motion of science. Mr Swainson remarks, on the 
subject of zoological nomenclature, that *^ No monu- 
ment of marble or brass is so lasting as this. It is the 
only way of perpetuating the memories of true zoolo- 

* ** The swans are of two kinds,— -the large and small. The 
large swan is the same with the one common in the Atlantic States. 
The smitll differs from the large only in size and note ; it is about 
one-fourth less, and its note is entirely difierent. These birds 
were first found below the Great Narrows of the Columbia, near 
the Chilluckittequaw nation. They are very abundant in this 
neighbourhood, and remained with the party all winter ; and, in 
number, they exceed those of the larger species in the proportion 
of five to one." — Lewis and Clark, Joum, &c. 
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s, or of those who have henefited the science, 
terly, however, the (custom among us has heen so 
lb abused, that it may be questioned whether it 
resses any thing more than a mere compliment from 
nomenclator. To bestow the same honour upon a 
B collector, which is given to a Wilson, a Cuvier, 

Bonaparte, is, at best, injudicious ; but, to call all 
new species in the museum of a learned society 
T the council and office-bearers of the current year, 
?ly because they are ex officio promoters of omi- 
ogy, is not only ludicrous, but, as we conceive, a 
L perversion of scientific justice. A great and pious 
ae, a skilful and eminent physician, or accomplished 
)matic character, can receive neither honour or 
sure from such flattery. It behoves every true 
ralist to set his face against such practices ; and we 
I, upon all occasions, pass over every name so mis* 
led. For ourselves, we have studiously sought to 
ow this * honour' only where it was due. The 
e of Barrow, it is true, will not be solely indebted 
s for its imperishable record. It will be associated, 
le future historian, with the history and discoveries 
rctic America, Southern Africa, and China ; with 

benefits conferred upon the State ; and with the 
ession and encouragement 6i z(io\o^c9l knowledge." 

he following has been communicated to us as 
im's latest arrangement of the European species of 
Inatidse: — 

Anatidse. XeocA. 

Genus I. 

Swan. Cygnus. 

Firat Diviaion, 

Gibbous swans. Cygni gibbi. 

1. White beaded gibbous swan. C. gibbus, Bechst. 

2. Yellow beaded gibbous swan. C. olor, lUiger. 

Second jDiviaion, 

Singinj^ swans. Cygni musici. 

1. Northeastern singing swan. C. musicus, Bechst. 

2. Icelandic singing swan. C. ioelandicns, Brehnu 
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GsKrs II. 
Goose. Anser, BrUson, Safe. 

First Divinon. 
Gray geese. Anseres cinerei. 

1. German gray goose. A. cinereus, Meyer. 

2. Northern gray goose. A. sylvestrU, Brisson. 

Second Divinon, 
Bean geese. Anseres segetum. 

1. Broad tailed bean goose. A. platyuros, Brisson. 

2. True bean goose. A. segetum, M^r. 

3. Rufous bean goose. A. rufescens, Brisson. 

4. Field goose. A. arvensis, Brisson. 

5. Obscure bean goose. A. obscurus, Brisson. 

6. Bruck's bean goose. A. Bniclui, Brisson. 

Third Division, 
White-fronted geese. Anseres fronte albo. 

1. Large white fronted goose. A. albifrx)ns, Bechst. 

2. Small white fronted goose. A. brevirostris, Heckd. 

Fourth Division, 
Dwarf geese. Anseres pygma^. 
1. Gray dwarf goose. A. cineraceos, Brisson. 

Genus III. 

Bemade, or Sea goose. Bemicla> Sqje, 

First Division, 

Sfnall billed bernacles. Bernicla microrhynchoi. 

1. White cheeked bernacle. B. leucopsis, Bechit. 

Second Division. 

Ringed bernacles. Berniclse torquatse. 

1. Gray bellied ringed bernacle. B. glaucogaster, "Brisson 

2. Small footed ringed bernacle. B. micropus, Brehm. 

3. Broad tailed ringed bernacle. B. platyuros, Brisson. 

4. Short billed ringed bernacle. B. torquata, Boje. 

5. Long billed ringed bernacle. B. collaris, Brehm. 

Third Division, 

Red-necked bernacles. Berniclse coUo rufo. 

1. Red-necked bernacle. B. ruficollis, Boje. 

Genus IV. " 

Sheldrake, or goose duck. Tadorna, J?ofe. 
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First Division, 

Snowy sheldrakes. Tadoms nivese. 

1. Northern sheldrake. T. nivea, Brehm. 

Second Division, 

Variegated sheldrakes. Tadorns varise. 

}• Egyptian sheldrake. T. ^[yptica, Boje. 

Third Division, 
Maritime sheldrakes. Tadornse maritims. 

1. Gibbons sheldrake. T. |;ibbera, Brehm. 

2. Littoral sheldrake. T. littoralis, Brehm. 

3. Sei sheldrake. T. maritima, Brehm. 

Fourth Division, 

Red sheldrakes. Tadorme rubrscw 

1. Red sheldrake. T. rubra, Brehm. 

Genus V. 
Duck. Anas, JLinnaus, Brisson, J^each, JBoje^ Brehm, 

First Division, 
Stock ducks. Anates rectricibus medius recurvis. 

1 . Great stock duck. An. archiboschas, Brehm. 

2. True stock duck. An. boschas, Linnaeus. 

3. Icelandic stock duck. An. subboschas, Brehm. 

4. Greenland stock duck. An. conboschas, Brehm. 

Second Division, 
Pintail ducks. Anates cauda cuneata. 

1. Small billed pintail duck. A. acuta, Linnaeus. 

2. Broad billed pintail duck. A. longicauda, Brehm. 

5. American pintail duck. A. caudata, Brehm. 

Third Division, 
Gadwalls. Anates streperae. 

1. "Great billed gadwall. A. strepera, Linncus. 

2. Small billed gadwall. A. cinerea, Gmelin. 

Fourth Division, 
Wigeons, or whistling ducks. Anates fistnlantes. 

1. Great biHed wi|g;eon. A. kagolka, Gmelin. 

2. Small billed wigeon. A. fistularis, Gesner. 

3. Short billed wigeon. A. pendope, Linneus. 

GxKUS VL 
ShoveHer, or shoveller duck. Qypeata, Boje, Brehm. 

1. Long billed shoveller. C3. macrorhynchos, Brehm. 

2. Broad billed shoveller. CI. platyrhynchos, Brehm. 
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8. Pomarine shoveller. Cl^pomarinft, Brehm. 

4. Short billed shoveller. Cf. brachyrhynchos, Brelu 

Genus VIL 

Garganey, or gaiganey duck. Querqoedula, JBqje, 

First Division. 
Garganeysy properly so called. Qaerquedulse, proprie sic 

1. Great garganey. Qu. circia, Brehm. 

2. Blue winged garganey. Qu. glaucopteros, Brehm. 

3. Small garganey. Qu. scapularis, Brehm. 

Second Division, 
Teal garganeys. Querqueduls crecce. 

First Subdivision, European T. gargane}'s. 

1. Small billed teal garganey. Qu. crecca, Boje. 

2. Middle teal garganey. Qu. subcrecca, Brehm. 

3. Short billed teu garganey. Qu. creccoides, Breho 

Second Subdivision, American teal garganeys. 

1. North American. Qu. americana, Brehm. 

2. Greenland teal gai^ney. Qu. groenlandica, Breh 

Genus VIII. 

Eider duck. Somateria, Leach, 

First Division, 

True eider ducks. Somateriee, proprie sic dictse. {A 

mollissima, Lmnseus. 

1. Danish eider duck. S. Danica, Brehm. 

2. Norwegian eider duck. S. Norwegica, Brehm. 

3. Broad '(ai^^^^^ler duck. S. platyuros, Brehm. 

4. Faro eider duck. S. Faroensis, Brehm. 

0. Large tailed eider duck. S. megauros, Brehm. 
6. ^Icelandic eider duck. S. Icelandica, Brehm. 

7. Northern eider duck. S. borealis, Brehm. 

8. Leisler*8 eider duck. S. Leisleri, Brehm. 

9. Flat fronted eider duck. S. planifrons, Brehm. 

Genus IX. 
Scoter} or black duck. Melanitta, JBqje, 

First Division, 
True scoter ducks. Melanittae nigrse. 

1. Black footed scoter duck. Mel. nigripes, Brehm. 

2. Large tailed scoter duck. Mel. megauros, Brehm. 

3. Broad gibbous scoter duck. M«l. %ibbera, Brehm. 

4. Small tailed acoUi ducV. "MUX. m^«.,li«^. 
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Second Division. 

Velvet scoter ducks. Melanittse fusc«. 

lomschucVs velvet scoter duck. Mel. homscbuchii, Brehm. 
True velvet scoter duck. Mel. fiisca* Boje. 
!^arge footed velvet scoter duck. Mel. megapus, Brehm. 
3road billed velvet scoter duck. M. platyrhynchos. 

Genus X. 
Moor duck. Aythya, B<^e, 

First Division. 

Rowing moor ducks. Aythyse remigantes. 

1. White headed moor duck. A. leucocephala, Brehm. 

Second Division. 
Scaup, or hill-moor ducks. Aythyse montanse. 

1. Icelandic scaup duck. A. Icelandica. 

2. Curved billed scaup duck. A. marila, Lin. 

3. White backed scaup duck. A. leuconotos, Brehm. 

Third Division. 
Tufted moor ducks Aythyse cristatae. 

1. Broad billed tufted duck. A. fuli^ula, Boje. 

2. Small billed tufted duck. A. cristata, Brehm. 

Fourth Division. 

White eyed moor ducks. Aythyse iridibus albis. 

Eastern white eyed moor duck. A. leucophthalmos, Brehm. 
Northern white eyed moor duck. A. nyroca, Boje. 

Fifth Division. 
Pochard ducks. Aythyse sapidissimse, ( Anas ferina* Lin. ) 
\. Red headed pochard. A. erythrocephala, Brehm. 

2. Reddish brown headed pochard. A. ferina, Boje. 

Genus XL 
Bufiel duck. Callichen, Brehm. 

1. Red headed buffel duck. C. ruficeps, Brehm. 

2. Yellow headed buffel duck. C. rufanus, Brehm. 

3. Small tailed buffel duck. C sub-rufinus, Brehm. 

4. Small footed buffel duck. C. micropus, Brehm. 

Genus XIL 
Garrot. Clangula, Bq/e. 

First Division. 
True garrots. Clangultt vortt. 
i. Icelandic garrot. CI. MapoVaTis, BttSbia. 
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3. Peregrine earrot. CL peregrina, Brehnu 
8. Short billra garrot Cl. glaueion, Brehm. 

4. Small billed garrotp Q. angostirostns, Brehnu 

Second JDivisum, 
Glacial garrots. OangnlK glaciaks. 

1. Icelandic glacial garrot. CI. hiemalis. 

3. Faber's gl. garrot. CL Faberi, Brehm. 

d. Large tailed gl. garrot. CL megauros, BreluB. 

4. Short tailed gl. garrot. CL musica, Brehm. 

5. Broad billed gl. garrot. CL glacialis, Brehm* 

6. Short billed gl. garrot. Cl. brachyrhynchos, Brehm. 

Genus XIII. 

Goosander. Mergus. 

First Divinon, 
White goosanders, or smews. Meigi albelli, (Merigiis aAettaSi Lin. 
'1. Large white smew. M. aJbellus, Lia. 

2. Small white smew. M. minutus, Lin. and Brehnu 

Second Division, 
Goosanders. Mergi merganseres, (Mergus merganser, Lin.) 

1. Icelandic goosander. M. merganser, Lin. 

2. Northeastern goosander. M. castor, Lin. and Brehm. 

Third Division, 
Mergansers. Mergi longirostres, (Mergus serrator, Un.) 

1. High crowned long billed merganser. M. serrator, Lin. 

2. Flat crowned long billed mergan/}er. M. leucomelas, Lio. sd 

Brehm. 

LARUS, GULL. 

46. LARUS BRACBTRHTNCHU8, RICHARDSON. 

SHORT-BILLED MEW GULL. 

Genus, Larus, Linn, — Ch. Sp. Larus brachyrhynchusj rosti 
abbreviato crassiusculo, tarso vix bi-imciali, remi^ibus apic 
ooncoloribus ; spatio albo duorum exteriorum abbreviato : rach 
dibus nigrescentibus. — Sp. Ch. Short-billed Mew Gull, wit 
a short, thickish bill ; a tarsus scarcely two inches long ; quill 
not tipped with white ; a short white space on the two ezteric 
ones, and blackish shafts. 

*' Our specimen of t\i\s §\iX\.\& ^^ewaXft^ killed on th 
23d of May, 1826, at Oxea\ ^^w A^aJsA. %atoLfc\stw 

6 
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irkings on tlie tertiarie8, primaty coverts, and bastard 
D^ with an imperfect sub-terminal bar on the tail, 
Int it out as a young bird, most probably commencing 
second spring. The rest of its plumage corresponds 
th that of L. zonorhynckusy except that it wants the 
treme white tips of the quill feathers, which, on the 
rd and following ones, are very conspicuous inX 
%orhynchu9. It differs, however, remarkably in its 
L being shorter, though considerably stouter than 
It of Qur X. canus; and, like it, it is wax yellow, 
th a bright yellow rictus and point. Its tarsus is 
irly one third shorter than that of Z. zonorhynckus, 
vaj may be disposed to consider this as merely a 
al variety of X. canus; and it might be urffed, in 
iport of this opinion, that there are considerable 
iferences in the length and thickness of the biUs of 
lividuals of the common and winter gulls killed on 
) English coasts, which are all usually referred to 
ccams. We have judged it advisable, however, to 
1 the attention \>f ornithologists to these American 
ds, by giving them specific names, leaving it to future 
ierva^ion to determine whether they ought to retain 
} rank of species, or be considered as mere varieties." 
Richardson^ 



7. LAMUS FRANKLINII, NOBIS. — FRANKLIN's BOSST GULL. 

Nus, Larus, Linn, — Lams ati-icilla, (laughing gull.) Sab. 
FranJd, Joum* p. 695 ; * detailed description. — Ch. Sp* 
Larvs Franklinii, rostro pedibusque miniatis, dorso alisque 
terlaceo-cinereis, remi^ibus quia<|ue exterioribus nigro lat^ 
uciatis: reinige priori apice uaciali albo, tarso viginti lineas 
ongo ; cucullo sestate nigro. — Sf. Ch. American laughing 
;iU^ with vermilion bill and feet; mantle, pearl gray; five 
xterior quills, broadly barred with black, the first one tipped 
fith white for an inch ; tarsus, twenty lines long ; hood, black 
a summer. 

■ This is a yery common gull in the interior of the 
' countries, where it frequents the shores of the 

Mr Sabine observes, that this is the Lx atriciOa ^ lADisa»ai^ 
juH ai Temminck, -«- R. ' 
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larger lakes. It is generallj seen in flocks, and is rei 
noisy. It breeds in marshy places. Ord's description 
his black-headed gull, (Wilson, toL ix. p. 69 — prese 
edition, yoI. iiL p. 161,) corresponds with our sv 
dmens, except that the conspicuous white end of t 
first quill is not noticed : the figure, (pi. 74, ^, 4 
diflers in the primaries being entirely black.* T 
Prince of Musignano gives uie totally black prin 
ries, and a tarsus nearhr two inches long, as part 
the specific character or his X. atricilla, to which 
refers Wilson's bird ; though, in his Observations, 
states, that the adult specimens have the primari 
with the exception of the first and second, tipped wi 
white, i. franklinii cannot be referred eitner to t 
X. atricilla or X. melanocephalus of M. Temminc! 
the first has a lead-coloured hood, and deep black qi 
feathers, untipped by white ; and the black hood of ( 
second does not descend lower on the throat than 
the nape ; its ciuill feathers are also differently marki 
and its tarsus is longer. His X. ridibundus and cap 
tratus have brown heads, and the interior of the vnt 
gray ; the latter has also a much smaller bill than o 
L,Jranklinii, " — Richardson, 

48. LESTBJS BICBABDSONII, SWAINS. — RICHABDS0M*8 JAGEl 

Genus, Lestris, Illig. — Ch. Sp. Lestris Richardeonii) m 
concolor, rectricibus mediis abrupt^ accuminatis, tarsis ni{ 
postic^ asperis viginti-duas lineas longis. — Sr. Ch. Richa 
son's jager, whole plumage, brown ; two middle tail featlii 
abruptly, accuminated ; tarsi, black, twenty-two lines long. 

<* This specimen appears to us to be in full and mati 
plumage : we cannot, therefore, view it as the you 
or even as the female, of the Lestris buffonii of B< 
which we only know from the characters assigned 

* " Four American specimens of X. atricilla are now before 

It is a larger, and a totally di£ferent species. The three outer qi 

are wholly black ; the fourth tipped for about one inch, and 

fifth for half an inch, with black ; the extreme white spot at 

point of the five first quVWa Va^er^ «m«2^'\&.«Kn&ft^ and not leei 

adult specimens, having lYicsc itax\i«i% ^qv^.^^ — "^h?* 
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^by the Prince of Musignano.* According to this 

^j^qcmnty the X. buffonii £u5 the bill an inch and a 

W long from the front ; ours is only an inch : the 

are described as almost smooth, whereas in ours 

are particularly rough. The adult, as figured in 

762 of the PL Enl, has the chin, throat, and sides 

ihe neck quite white ; but, in our bird, these parts 

KPe. of the same pure and decided tint as that of the 

tdj, except that the ear feathers, and a few lower 
wn the neck, have a slight tinge of ochre. The tarsi 
IJ|h>, in both the plates cited by the Prince, ai^e coloured 
J^KHW, These dijQTerences, with the more important 
jpnie azhibited in the feet, will not permit us to join 
Ibese birds under one name. Another distinction, 
vhich mnst not be overlooked, is in the colour of the 
^et. Edwards expressly says of his ^ Arctic Bird,' 
149, which much more resembles ours than that 
on the plate immediately preceding,) that ' the 
and toes are all yellow;' whereas, m our bird, 
^ .tliete members are of a deep and shining black ; while 
v^ .flie hinder parts of the tarsi, toes, and connecting mem- 
wm hraae, are particularly rough." — Sw. 

^ This jager breeds in considerable numbers in the 

barren grounds, at a distance from the coast. It feeds 

3 on sheUy mollusca, which are plentiful in the small 

lakes of the fur countries ; and it harasses the gulls in 

^ tibe same way with others of the genus. " — Richardson ^ 

"^ • « Lestris buffonii, Sqjh Bill, one inch and a quarter from 

the finmt, ttraight, notched ; middle tail feathers, gradually taper- 
ing^ narrow for several inches, ending in a point ; tarsus*, one 
m% and a half long, almost smooth. — Adult, brown ; neck, and 
beneath, white, the former tinged with yellow. — Young, whoUy 
Inwwnish. 

«« Arctic bird, Edw. pL 148; Buff. PL JSnL 762. Lestris 
crepidata, Brehm." — Bonap. Syn, No. 806. 
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The following is Brdim's aiTiiiig«ment of tlu* Euro- 
pean jfulls: — 

Gnlls. Laridae. -— Xtfooft. 

Obnds I. 

Rap«cio«BgiiU, orjager. Lestris. — Jtttiger. 

FiritDMnon. 

Rap. gulls without acuminated taiL Lestrides rectridbos fere 

squalibus. 

1 Oiant 6kua. L. cataractes, UUger mad Breba. 
, S Great akua. I* skua, Brehm. 

Second DMiieH. 

Lestrides reetridbus raediis retorsia. 

1 XeetriB siMsrinros, Brehm. 

TMrdDiffuum. 

Parasitic nq^oufi guUs. Lestrides parasitiaB. 

1 Boie's ri^adous ruIL L. Bqje, Brehm. 

2 Schleep'8 rap. gull. L. Schleepii, Brehm. 

3 Long.wioged rap. guil. L. maax>pteros, Brriuo. 

4 Parasitic gulL L. parasitica. Bcge. 

5 Benicke*8 rap. gull. L. Benickii, Brehm. 

6 Rock rap. gulL Ij. c^^data, Brehm. 

7 Small-billed rap. guIL jL microrhynchos, Brehm. 

Gsifus II. 
GulL Lams. — Lin. Bqje, and Brefak. 

Firtt Dndnon. 

Black.backed guUs. Lari dorso nigra 

1 Great giill. L. maxlmus) Brehm. 

2 Mullers gull. L. Mulleri. Brehm. 

3 Fabricius^s gulL L. Fabncil, Brehm. 

4 Black-backed gull. L. marinus, Lin. and Brehm. 

Second DivtMon. 
White- winged guUs. Lari leucopteroi. 

1 Ice guIL L. glacialis, Benidce. 

2 Great white- winged gull. L. glaucus, Bnmn. 

3 Burgo-master gull. X. consol, Bcge. 

4 Small gulL L. minor, Brehm. 

Gbnos IIL 

Darting gulL Laroides. — Brehm, 

First Dttirion. 

Silvery gulls. Lari argentati. 

1 Great silvery gull. L. major, Brehm. 
f True riWery guU. L. «cg.»iit8[X»&, B*«\s(&. 
f aUrftry gr»y guU. li. argeaU^. &x<^aii« 
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4 Silvery bluish gray gulL L. argentatoides, Brehm. 

5 Small silvery gaU. L. argenftaceus, Brehm. 

6 North American dlvery gull. L. Americanos, Brehm. 

Second Dimnon. 

White winged darting gulls. Laroidse leucopteroi. 

j^reat white winjgi'ed darting gull. L. glaucoides, Brehm. 
tfiddle sized white winded darting gall. L. leocoptCHTos, Brehm. 
Eligh crowned white winged darting gulL L. sub-lencopterofl, Brehm. 

7%ird DivitUfn* 
Herring gulls. Laraidae harengormn. 

1 Great herring gulL L. melanotos, Brehm; 

2 Small-billed herring gull. L. hareBgorom, Brehm. 

3 Thick-billed herrii^r flTulL !•. foscus, Brehm. 

Fourth JDi^irion. 
Storm goUs. Laroidae prooelloBi. 

1 Pomarine storm g^uU. Lb procellosus, Brehm. 

2 Northern storm gulL L. canus, Brehm. 

S High trowued storm gull. L. canasoens, Srehm. 

Fifth DioitUm. 
Thre«-toed gulls. Laroidse tridactylL 

1 Great three-toed gull. L. tridactylus. 

2 Greenland three-toed gull. L. rissa, Brehm. 

3 Small three-toed gulL L. minor, Brehm. . 

Genus IV. 
Swallow gull. Xema. — Leach 9faA Bq^. 

1 Black-headed swallow guU. X. melanocephalon, B<ije. 

2 Lead gray-headed swallow gulL X. caniceps, Brehm. 

3 Laughing swallow gulL A. ridibundum, Bctje. 

4 Capped swallow gulL X. pileatum, Brehm. 

5 Capucin swallow gulL X. capistratrum, Bqje. 

6 Small swallow gulL X. minutum, Boje. 

Genus V. 
Ivory gull. Gavia. — Br%$ton and jRtftf. 

1 Great Ivory gull. G. ebnmea, Brehm. 

2 Small ivory guU. G. nivea, Brehm. 

Genus VI. 
Rapacious sea swallow. Sylochelidon: — Bn^m. 

1 Baltic rapacious sea swallow. S. Balthica, Brehm. 

2 Schilling's rap. sea swallow. S. Schillingii, Boje. 

3 Caspian rap. sea swallow. S. Caspia, Brehm. 

Genus VII. 

Laughing sea swallow. (Jelochelidon. — Brehin, 

1 Balticlaughinsf sea swallow. G. BaitUtea, %t«\a^ -' 

S Southern iau^oiQg sea swallow. 0. m»i^4\««iHJ\%^'B«<W». 

3 Land laugbinjg sea swallow. Q. agrwAa^ Btvbaa. 
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Genus VIIL 

Sea swallow. Thalasseos. — Bqfe. 

1 Whitish gray sea swallow. Th. canesoens. Brekm. 
8 Whitish sea swallow. Th. candicara, Brehm. 

Genus IX. 

Tern. Sterna. — Linn. JSqfe, and J^-e^m. 

1 Dougall'stem. Sterna Dooffalli, Moat. 

S River tern. Sterna fluviatim, Na«n. and Brehm. 

3 Fomarine tern. Sterna pomarina, Brtfim. 

4 Red-footed tern. Sterna hinrndo* liujnaeiia. 

5 Silver gray tern. Sterna argentiita, Bfehm. 

6 Silver coloured tern. Sterna argentaoea. 

7 Long-tailed tern. Sterna macroora, Naum. 

8 Northern tern. Sterna arctica, TenunUick. 

9 Nitches' tern. Sterna Nitzschu, Kaop. 

10 Short-footed tern. Sterna brachy tarra, Graba. 

Genus X. 
Dwarf sea swallow. Stemula. >- Bqfe. 

1 Cloven-footed dwarf sea swallow. Sterna fissipes, Brehm. 

2 Danish dwarf sea swallow. Sterna danica» Brehm. 
S Fomarine sea swallow. Sterna pomarina, Brehm. 

Genus XL 
Water swallow. Hydrochelidon. — B(ff'e. 

1 Blade water swallow. Sterna nigra, Boje. 

2 Blacldsh water swallow. Sterna nigricans, Brehm. 

3 Dusky water swallow. Sterna obscura, Brehm. 

4 White-winged water swallow. Sterna leucoptera, Bctl^ 



49. CALTMBBJ8 OLACJALIS, — GEEAT KOBTHEEK DIVER. 

'* These birds are numerous in the northern parts of 
the American continent. They arrive in tne far 
countries about the end of May, and retire to the south 
in October. They were frequently seen by Captain 
Franklin's party during' their voyage on the Arctic 
Sea; and Captsun Parry received some of their skins 
from the Esquimaux who visited him. They breed on 
the shores of small lakes, laying two egsa at a time. 
Their cry is loud, has a peculiarly low and melancholy 
tone, and, when often repeated, is said to portend rain. 
The Canadian voyagers never fail to make a loud hoot- 
ing noise when t\iU \At^ i^«fi;&«^) i^T tjhe purpose of 
rendering it, as ihey say, ^ooVw^ \\.\& Q«tV3Mav^Q&i*.SN. 
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is thus frequently induced to fly in circles round the 
canoe, and often attracted within gun-shot. In water, 
they are watchful, and dive so instantaneously, that it 
is difficult to shoot them. They take wing, however, 
with difficulty, although they fly well ; and this circum- 
stance enahles the hunter to destroy g^reat numhers of 
them in the spring. They arrive in that season when 
the ice of the lakes continues entire, except, perhaps, 
a small basin of open water where a rivulet happens to 
flow in, or where the discharge of the lake takes place. 
When the birds are observed to alight in these places, 
the hunter runs to the margin of the ice, they instantly 
dive, but are obliged after a time to come to the 
surface to breathe, when he lias an opportunity of 
shooting them. In this way upwards of twenty were 
killed at Fort Enterprise in the spring of 1821, in a 
piece of water only a few yards square. In the 
summer and autumn, they are often caught in nets set 
for fish. The flesh of the northern diver is tough, and 
is eaten only through necessity." — Richardson, 

The following is Brehm's arrangement of the grebes, 
divers, guillemots, tysties, rotches, coultemebs, and 
awks. We add also nis arrangement of the petrels and 
peb'canidae. 

Divers. Colymbidn. — Leach. 

FIBST PRINCIPAL DIVISION. 

Feet divers. Colymbida non nisi pedum ope mergente. 

Genus L 
Grebe. Podieeps. — Lath. 

First Division. 
Hooded grebes. Podieeps cristati (CoL cristatus, Linn.) 

1 Great-crested grebe, gaunt, or cargoose. P. cristatus. 

2 High.crowned hooded grebe. P. mitratus, Brehm. 

3 Flat-crowned hooded grebe. P. patagiatus, Brehm, 

Second Division. 
Gray-throated grebes. Podieeps subcristati. 

1 The Danish grav-throated grebe. P. rubriooUis* LrthtBK 

2 ShorUhUled grebe. P. BubmstatOB, Bech&U 
sanall^medgrebe. P. euigtilaris, Brebnu 
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Third Dwigitm, 
N«rtiiem grebes. Fodiceps aeptentrionales. 

1 The great-homed grebe. Podiceps eomatos, Latham. 

2 Hie amall-homedgrebe. Fodicepe bieonria, Brehm. 

3 Icelandic northeni grebe. Podiceps arcticiB, Boje and Fabr. 

FourtkDHfin&n. 

Eared grebes. Podiceps auritL 

1 Bfatck-necked eared grebe. Podiceps nigricollis, Brdun. 
S Red-neclced eared grebe. Podteeps aontua, Linnaeos. 

FiftMHviium, 
Dwarf grebes. Podieeps Binntt. 

1 Hebridiaa grebe. P. heMdicus, LaOam. 

2 Middle grebe. P. minor, Latham. 

3 Small grebe. F- pygmseos, Brehm. 

Gbnos IL 
DlTsr. ColymhuB. -'LtM. 

Fint Divmon. 

Ice divers. Colymbii gladales. (Colymbos gladalla, Lmn.) 

1 Iceland ice diver. C. gladalis, Linn. 
S Oreat diver. C. maximos, Brehm. 
3 Winter diver. C. hiemalis, Brehm. 

Second jDMsion. 
Polar divers. Colymbii arcticL (CoL arcticas, Liim.) 

1 Great polar diver. C. arcticas, linn. 

2 Long billed polar diver. C. macrorhynchus, Brehm. 

3 Baltic diver. C Balticos, Hornschnch. 

TTurd Bhridon. 

Red^throated divers. Colymbii mftgolares. (Colymbns et septen. 
trionalis, striatus et borealis, JLtnn.) 

1 Northern red-throated diver. C. septentrionalis, Linn. 

2 Northeastern red-throated diver. C. Lumme of B runnich and Brehm. 

3 Northwestern red.throated diver. C. borealis, BrueuL 

Second Principal Division. 

Use both feet and wings in diving. Colymbidiae non solum pedom, sed 

eoam alarum ope mei^entes. 

Genus L 

Guillemot. — Lutrune. Uria. — Bri$t, 

1 Foolish guillemot Uria troile. LatK 

2? White-ringed guillemot U. leuoopsis.. Brehm. 

3 Norwegian guillemot U. Norwegioa, Brehm. 

4 Bmnn&h*s gvdV\emot. VS . BmnsSid^ q( iMblne, 

5 Polar guillemot. \J,uc^a3t\%,'Bt*W, 

6 Brehm*B guSUemoit. \J.xnji!MkVMt»Bt«(Bft.. 
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GSNUS II. 

Ty?tie. Cephus. — Ctiv. 

1 North European tystie. C. grylle, Curier. 

2 Long.billed tystie. C. arctiona, Brehm. 

3 Meisner's tystie. C. Meisneri, Brehm. 

4 Faroe tystie. C. Faroemris, Brehm. 

5 Ice tysUet C. gladalis, Brehm. 

Genus III. 
Mergulua of Rtnf. Rotche. Little awk. 

1 Flat«>crowned rotche. M. alle* Ray. 

2 High>crowned rotche. |tf« arotipQS, Ray. 

Genus IV. 
Cooltemeb. Mormon. — IWg. 

1 Northern cooltemeb. M. fratercula, Temm. 

2 Ice coulterneb. M. fflacialis, Leach. 

3 Polar coulterneb M. polan's, Brehm. 

4 Grabas coultemeK M. Grabs, Brehm. 

Genus V. 
Awk. AleA.—LinnceWf Cuvier, Temminck, Say. 

1 Eastern awk. A. Baithica» Brehm and Bmennich. 

2 Razor biU, or marrot A. torda, Linn. 

3 Ice awk. A. gladalis, Brehm^ 

4 Icelandic awk. A. icelandica. 



ENERA PROCELLARIA, HYDROBATES, PUFFINUS, 
SULA, AND CARBO. 

Genus I. 
Fnlmar. Procellaria. — Linmaut, ^c. 

1 Ice fnlmar. Pr. gladalis, Linn. 

2 Winter fulmar. Pr. hiemalis, Brehm. 

Genus II. 
Petrel, or Peter's bird. Hydrobates. ^Bqf'e. 

1 Faroe petrcL Hyd. Faroensis of Graba and Brisson. 

2 Stormy petrel. H. pelafsicus, Bqje. 

Genus IIL 

St(wm Diver, or Puffin. Pnffinus. — Briuon. 

1 Northern puffin. PulE arcticus, 'Fsibcfr. 
2 Maak's pvma. Puff. aiigloinim» Bctlbia* 
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Gbnub IV. 

Gkinnet S«i]a.--.BK»oii. 

1 Oreat gannet, or solan goose. S. major, Brisson; 
t Bass gannet, or solan goose. S. Basuna, Brisaon. 

Gbitits V. 
Cormorant. Cartn) — Ge$mer. 

1 Common cormorant. C. ootmoranus, Meyer. 

2 Ice cormorant. G. gladaUs, Brehm. 

3 Tree cormorant C^ arboreos, Brehm. 

4 Small cormorant. C. sabcormoranos, Brehnv 

5 Crow cormorant C. gracnlns, Meyer. 

6 Short-tiUled cormorant C. brachynros, Brehm. 



THE END. 
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